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“Just as if there were a pool of water in a mountain glen 
— clear, limpid, and unsullied — where a man with good eyes 
stanđing on the bank could see shells, gravel, and pebbles, 
and also shoals of fish svvimming about and resting, and it 
would occur to him, ‘This pool of vvater is clear, limpid, and 
unsullied. Here are these shells, gravel, and pebbles, and also 
these shoals of fish swimming about and resting;’ so too, the 
monk discerns as it actually is, that This is suííering... This is 
the origin of suííering... This is the stopping of suííering... This 
is the way leading to the stopping of suííering... These are 
mental outflows... This is the origin of mental outflows... This 
is the stopping of mental outflows... This is the way leading 
to the stopping of mental outflows.’ His heart, thus knovving, 
thus seeing, is released from the eíAuent of sensuality, released 
from the eíAuent of becoming, released from the eíAuent of 
ignorance. With release, there is the knovvledge, ‘Released.’ 
He discerns that, ‘Birth is no more, the holy life is tultilled, the 
task done. There is nothing íurther for this world.’ 

“This, great king, is a revvard of the contemplative life, visible 
here and now, more excellent than the previous ones and more 
sublime. And as for another visible reward of the contemplative 
life, higher and more sublime than this, there is none.” 


Samannaphala Sutta 
Dĩgha Nikãụa 
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The Sala at Wat Pa Baan Taad 





Preíace of the Edỉtor for thỉs edỉtỉon 


To avoid possible coníusion for the reader, many Pãli terms 
initially translated into English have, at the discretion of the 
editor, been for this edition left untranslated in the original Pãli. 
Any reader untamiliar with these Pãli terms should reter to the 
Pãli-Glossary at the back of this book. Also the explanations of 
Pãli-words in the Glossary have been replaced with the here 
commonly used translations and explanations. 

Wat Pa Baan Taad 
June, 1999 


Note 

In these talks, as in Thai usage in general, 
the vvords »heart« and »mind« are used interchangeably. 

(Both are included under the Pãli term »cỉtta« — the editor) 

















Introảuctìon 


These talks — except for the íirst — were originally given ex- 
temporaneously to the monks at Venerable Ãcariya Mahã 
Boowa’s monastery, Wat Pa Baan Taad, in Uđorn Thani Prov- 
ince, Thailand. As might be expected, they deal in part with is- 
sues particular to the life of Buddhist monks, but they also contain 
much that is of more general interest. Since the monks who had 
assembled to listen to these talks were at ditterent stages in their 
practice, each talk deals with a number of issues on a wide va- 
riety of levels. Thus there should be something of use in these 
pages for every reader interested in the training of the cỉtta. 

The title of this collection is taken from a Pãli term that, 
directly or indirectly, torms the theme of a number of the talks: 
ỵathã-bhũta-nãna-dassana — knovvledge and Vision of things as 
they are. My hope is that these talks will aid and encourage the 
reader in his or her own ettorts to taste the liberation that comes 
with the reality to vvhich this term reters. 


Thãnissaro Bhikkhu 
Rayong 
danuary, 1988 
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From Ignorance to Emptỉness 


T ^oday rd like to take the opportunity to tell you some of 
my own ignorance and doubts, with the thought that we 
all come from the land of ignorance and doubt inasmuch 
as our parents and their ancestors betore them were people with 
detilements {kiíesa) that led them to ignorance as well. Even all 
of us here: There’s probably not a one of us who slipped through 
to be born in the land of intelligence and treedom from doubt. 
This being the case, we all must be subject to doubts. So today 
rd like to take the opportunity to resolve some of the issues that 
are on your minds by giving a talk instead of ansvvering the ques- 
tions you have asked from the standpoint of your various doubts, 
ranging from the most basic to the highest levels — vvhich Tm not 
sure I can ansvver or not. But the questions you have asked seem 
to follow so well on one another that they can provide the trame- 
work for a talk instead of a question-and-answer session. 

Each of us, betore starting the practice and in the beginning 
stages of the practice, is sure to suffer from ignorance and doubt, 
as these are the qualities that lead to the States of becoming and 
birth into vvhich all living beings are born. When we lay the 
groundvvork for the beginning of the practice, we don’t have 
enough starting Capital for intelligence to take the lead in every 
situation, and so ignorance is sure to find an opening to take 
the lead. And as for this ignorance: If we have never trained our 
intelligence to show us the way, the ignorance that holds the 
upper hand in the heart is sure to drag us in the vvrong direc- 
tion as a matter of course. 
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Things as they are 


In the beginning of my own training, I felt doubts about 
vvhether the teachings of the Buddha — both the practices to be 
íollovved and the results to be obtained — were as complete as 
he said they were. This was an uncertainty that ran deep in my 
heart during the period in which I was debating vvhether or not 
to practice for the really high levels of Dhamma — or, to put it 
bluntly, for the sake of nibbăna. Beíore I had considered prac- 
ticing for the sake of nibbãna, these doubts hardly ever occurred 
to me, probably because I hadn’t yet aimed my compass in this 
direction. But atter I had ordained and studied the Dhamma — 
and especially the life of the Buddha, which was the story of his 
great renunciation leading to his Avvakening to the paths 
(magga), íruitions iphaìa), and níbbõna; and then the lives of the 
Noble Disciples who, having heard the Dhamma from the Bud- 
dha, went off to practice in various places until they too gained 
Avvakening, becoming vvitnesses to the truth of the Buddha and 
his teachings — when I had studied to this point, I felt a sense of 
taith and conviction, and wanted to train myselt to be like them. 

But the training that vvould make me be like them: How was 
I to follow it? The Dhamma — in other words, the practice that 
would lead the heart to avvaken to the higher levels of Dhamma 
like the Buddha and his disciples: Would it still produce the same 
sorts of results or vvould it be truitless and simply lead to point- 
less hardship for those who practiced it? Or would it still give the 
full results in line with the well-taught teachings (sưãkkhãta- 
đhamma)? This was my primary doubt. But as for believing in 
the Buddha’s Avvakening and that of his disciples, of this I was 
tully convinced in my way as an ordinary run-of-the-mill per- 
son. The thing that tormed a stumbling block to me in the be- 
ginning stages was the doubt as to vvhether or not the path of 
practice I vvould take, tollovving the Buddha and his disciples, 
would lead to the same point they had reached. Was it now 
all overgrovvn with brambles and thorns? Had it changed 
into something other than the Dhamma that leads away from 
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From Ignorance to Emptiness 


suffering (niỵỵãnika-dhamma), even though the Buddha and his 
disciples had all íollovved this very same path to the land of 
peace and security? This was my doubt concerning the causes 
in the practice. As for the results of the practice, I vvondered 
vvhether the magga, phala, and nibbãna still existed as they had 
in the time of the Buddha. These doubts, vvhich ran deep in my 
heart, I couldn’t tell to anyone else because I felt there was no 
one who could resolve them for me and dispel them from my 
heart. 

This is why I had my hopes constantly set on meeting Ven- 
erable Ãcariya Mun. Even though I had never met him betore, 
I had heard his reputation, which had been spreading from 
Chiêng Mai for quite some time, that he was a monk of distinc- 
tion. By and large, the people who vvould tell me about him 
wouldn’t speak of him in terms of the ordinary levels of noble 
attainments. They’d all speak of his Arahantship. This had me 
convinced that when I had tinished my studies in line with the 
vow I had made, rd have to make the effort to go out to prac- 
tice and live under his guidance so as to cut away the doubts 
running deep in my heart at that time. 

The vow I had made to myselt was that I would complete the 
third grade of Pãli studies. As for Dhamma studies, vvhether or 
not I vvould pass the examinations was of no concern to me. As 
soon as I had passed the third-level Pãli exams, rd go out to 
do nothing but practice. rd absolutely retuse to study or take 
the exams for the higher levels. This was the vow I had made. 
So the aim of my education was the third level of Pãli studies. 
Whether it was my good or bad tortune, though, I can’t say, but 
I tailed the Pãli exams for two years, and passed only on the third 
year. As for the three levels of Dhamma studies, I ended up pass- 
ing them all, because I was studying and taking the examina- 
tions for both subjects together. 
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Things as they are 


When I went up to Chiêng Mai, it so happened that Vener- 
able Acariya Mun had been invited by Venerable Chao Khun 
Dhammachedi of Udorn Thani to spend the Rains Retreat 
(ưassa) in Udorn, and so he had left his seclusion and come to 
stay at Wat Chedi Luang in Chiêng Mai at just about the time 
of my arrival. As soon as I learned that he was staying there, I 
was overvvhelmed with joy. The next morning, when I returned 
from my alms round, I learned from one of the other monks that 
earlier that morning Venerable Acariya Mun had left for alms on 
that path and had returned by the very same path. This made 
me even more eager to see him. Even if I couldnT meet him face 
to face, rd be content just to have a glimpse of him betore he 
left for Udorn Thani. 

The next morning betore Venerable Acariya Mun went on his 
alms round, I hurried out early for alms and then returned to my 
quarters. There I kept watch along the path by vvhich he would 
return, as I had been told by the other monks, and betore long 
I sau/ him Corning. I hurried to my quarters and peeked out of 
my hiding to catch a glimpse of him, with the hunger that had 
come from having wanted to see him for such a long time. And 
then I actually sau/ him. The moment I sau/ him, a teeling of 
complete taith in him arose u/ithin me. / hadrì’t ivasted mỵ birth 
as a human being, I thought, because I noLu had seen an Arahant. 
Even though no one had told me that he u/as an Arahant, my 
heart became tirmly convinced the moment I sau/ him that that 
u/as u/hat he u/as. At the same time, a teeling of sudden ecstasy 
hard to describe came over me, making my hair stand on end 
— even though he hadn’t yet seen me u/ith his physical eyes. 

Not too many days atter that, he left Wat Chedi Luang to 
head for Udorn Thani together u/ith his students. As for me, I 
stayed on to study there at Wat Chedi Luang. When I had 
passed my Pãli exams, I returned to Bangkok u/ith the intention 
of heading out to practice meditation in line u/ith my vou/, but 
u/hen I reached Bangkok a senior monk u/ho out of his kindness 
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From Ignorance to Emptiness 


vvanted to help me íurther my Pãli studies told me to stay on. I 
tried to find some way to slip away, in keeping with my inten- 
tions and my vow, because I felt that the conditions of my vow 
had been met the moment I had passed my Pãli exams. Under 
no terms could I study for or take the next level of Pãli exams. 

It’s a trait with me to value truthíulness. Once Tve made a 
vow, I won’t break it. Even life I don’t value as much as a vow. 
So now I had to try to find some way or another to go out to 
practice. It so happened during that period that the senior monk 
who was my teacher was invited out to the provinces, so I got 
the chance to leave Bangkok. Had he been there, it vvould have 
been ditticult for me to get away, because I was indebted to him 
in many ways and probably vvould have felt such deterence for 
him that I vvould have had ditticulty leaving. But as soon as I 
saw my chance, I decideđ to make a vow that night, asking for 
an omen from the Dhamma that vvould reintorce my determi- 
nation in going out this time. 

Atter I had tinished my chants, I made my vow, the gist of 
vvhich was that if my going out to meditate in line with my ear- 
lier vow vvould go smoothly and tultil my aspirations, I vvanted 
an unusual Vision to appear to me, either in my meditation or 
in a dream. But if I wouldn’t get to go out to practice, or if hav- 
ing gone out rd meet with disappointment, I asked that the Vi¬ 
sion show the reason why rd be disappointed and dissatisíied. 
But if my going out was to my aspirations, I asked that the 
Vision be extraordinarily strange and amazing. With that, I sat 
in meditation, but no visions appeared during the long period I 
sat meditating, so I stopped to rest. 

As soon as I fell asleep, though, I dreamed that I was float- 
ing high in the sky above a large metropolis. It wasn’t Bangkok, 
but I don’t know what metropolis it was. It stretched as far as 
the eye could see and was very impressive. I tloated three times 
around the metropolis and then returned to earth. As soon as I 
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Things as they are 


returned to earth, I woke up. It was four o’clock in the morning. 
I quickly got up with a teeling of tullness and contentment in my 
heart, because vvhile I had been Aoating around the metropolis, 
I had seen many strange and amazing things that I canh describe 
to you in detail. VVhen I woke up, I felt happy, cheertul, and very 
pleased with my Vision, at the same time thinking to myselt that 
my hopes were sure to be tultilled, because never betore had I 
seen such an amazing Vision — and at the same time, it had co- 
incided with my vow. So that night I really man/eled at my Vision. 
The next morning, aíter my meal, I went to take leave of the 
senior monk who was in charge of the monastery, and he will- 
ingly gave permission for me to go. 

From there I set out for Nakhorn Ratchasima Province, vvhere 
I spent the rains in Cakkaraad District. I started practicing con- 
centration (samãdhi) and was amazed at how my citta^ devel- 
oped stillness and calm step by step. I could clearly see my heart 
settle down in peace. Atter that the senior monk who was my 
Pãli teacher asked me to return to Bangkok to continue my stud- 
ies. He even had the kindness to come aíter me, and then con- 
tinued turther out into the provinces. On the way back he was 
going to have me accompany him to Bangkok. I really felt in a 
bind, so I headed for Udorn Thani in order to find Venerable 
Acariya Mun. The progress I had been making in samãdhi prac- 
tice, though, disappeared at my home village of Baan Taad. The 
reason it disappeared was simply because I made a single klod^. 
I hadn’t even spent a full month at Baan Taad when I began to 
feel that my citta wasn’t settling down in samãdhi as snugly as 
it had betore. Sometimes I could get it to settle down, sometimes 


^ The word Citta (heart and mind) can be thought of as that underlying es- 
sence of mind which maniíests as íeeling, memory, thought and conscious- 
ness. In its essence it is that íundamental quality of knowing upon which 
everything we experience is based. 

^ A small umbrella-like tent used by meditating monks. 
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not. Seeing that things didn’t look promising and that I could only 
lose by staying on, I quickly left. 

In Corning from Nakhorn Ratchasima to Udorn Thani, my pur- 
pose had been to catch up with Venerable Ãcariya Mun, who 
had spent the rains at Wat Noan Nives, Udorn Thani. I didn’t 
reach him in time, though, because he had been invited to Sakorn 
Nakhorn betore my arrival, so I went on to stay at Wat Thung 
Savvaang in Nong Khai for a little more than three months. 

In May of that year, 1942 (2485 B. E.), I left Nong Khai for 
the town of Sakorn Nakhorn, and from there went on to the 
monastery vvhere Venerable Acariya Mun was staying in Baan 
Khoak, Tong Khoam Tovvnship, Muang District, Sakorn Nakhorn 
Province. When I reached the monastery, I íound him doing 
vvalking meditation in the late evening dusk. “Who’s that?” he 
asked, so I told him who I was. He then left his meditation path 
and went to the meeting hall — he was staying in a room there 
in the meeting hall — and conversed with me, shovving a great 
deal of kindness and compassion for the incredibly ignorant 
person who had come to seek him out. He gave me a sermon 
that tirst evening, the gist of vvhich ril relate to you as far as I 
can remember it. It’s a message that remains close to my heart 
to this day. 

“You’ve already studied a good deal,” he told me, “at least 
enough to earn the title of ‘Mahã’. Now Tm going to tell you 
something that I want you take and think over. Don’t go think- 
ing that I underrate the Dhamma of the Lord Buddha, but at the 
present moment no matter how much of the Dhamma ỵou’ue 
studied, it wilí serve no purpose in keeping with ỵour status as a 
schoíar other than simpíỵ being an obstacle to ỵour meditation, 
because you won’t be able to resist dvvelling on it and using it 
to take the measure of things when you’re trying to calm your 
heart. So for the sake of convenience when tostering stillness in 
your heart, I want you to take the Dhamma you’ve studied and 
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put it away for the time being. When the time comes for it to 
benetit you, it will all come streaming in to blend pertectly with 
your practice. At the same time, it will serve as a Standard to 
vvhich you should make the heart contorm. But for the time 
being, I don’t want you to concern yourselt with the Dhamma 
you’ve studied at all. VVhatever way you make the mind (citta) 
still or use discernment (pannã) to investigate the khandhas^, I 
want you tirst to restrict yourselt to the sphere of the body, be- 
cause all ofthe Dhamma in the texts points to the bodỵ and mind, 
but the mind doesn’t yet have any firm evidence and so canh 
take the Dhamma learned from the texts and put it to good use. 
The Dhamma will simply become sanhã (interpretation and 
memory) leading you to speculate elsevvhere to the point vvhere 
you become a person with no toundations, because the mind is 
tixated on theory in a manner that isn’t the way of the Lord 
Buddha. So I want you to take what Tve said and think it over. 
If you set your mind on the practice vvithout retreating, the day 
will come when these vvords of mine will impress themselves on 
your heart.” Of what I can remember him saying that day, this 
is all ril ask to tell for now. 

I felt an immediate sense of taith and conviction in him as 
soon as I saw him face to face that night, both because of my 
conviction in the Dhamma he was so kind to teach me, and 
because of the assistance he gave in letting me stay under his 
guidance. I stayed with him with a sense of contentment hard 
to describe — but also with a stupidity on my own part hard to 
describe as well. He himselt was very kind, helping me with the 
Dhamma every time I went to see him. 

My practice when I íirst went to stay with him was a matter 
of progress and regress vvithin the heart. My heart hardly ever 
settled down tirmly for a long period of time. The tirst rains I 


^ Heap; group; Normally this reíers to the five khandhas, namelybody, feel- 
ing, memory, thought and cognizance. 
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spent with him was my ninth rains, in as much as I had spent my 
first seven rains in study, and one rains in Nakhorn Ratchasima 
after starting to practice. During that íirst rains with Venerable 
Acariya Mun, there was nothing but progress and regress in the 
area of my samãdhi. Atter the rains, I went up to stay on a moun- 
tain for more than two months and then returned to be with him, 
my citta still progressing and regressing in the same way. I 
couldn’t tigure out why it kept regressing even though I was in- 
tent on practicing to the full extent of my ability. Some nights I 
was unable to sleep all night long out of fear that the citta vvould 
regress, and yet it would still manage to regress. And especially 
when the citta was beginning to settle down in stillness, rd ac- 
celerate my ettorts even more, out of fear that it would regress 
as it had betore — and even then it vvould regress on me. Atter a 
vvhile it would progress again and then regress again. When it 
had progressed, it would stay at that level for only three days and 
then regress right betore my eyes. This disturbed me and made 
me vvonder: Why was it able to regress? Was it because I had let 
go of my meditation word? Perhaps my mindtulness (sati) had 
lapsed at that point. So I made a note of this and promised my- 
self that no matter what, I vvould have to keep the meditation 
word in charge of my mind at all times. Regardless of where I 
vvould go, and regardless of u/hether I was in 
or out of samãdhi — even when I was svveeping the monastery 
compound or doing any of my chores — I wouldn’t allow my 
mind to slip away from Buddho, the word I liked to repeat in 
my meditation. 

At this point, when the citta would settle down into stillness, 
if it could continue to think of the meditation word Buddho in 
that stillness, I wouldn’t let go of it. If the citta was going to re- 
gress in any way, this was vvhere I vvould have to know. 

As soon as I had taken note of this point and had made my 
promise, I started repeating the word Buddho. As I was repeating 
it, the citta was able to settle down quickly, much more quickly 
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than it had beíore. It would let go of its meditation word only 
when it had settled snugly into stillness. At that moment, vvhether 
or not I would think Buddho, the avvareness of that stillness was 
already solidly ‘Buddho’ in and of itselí. It wouldn’t be torming 
any thoughts at all. At that point rd stop my repetition. As soon 
as the citta made a move to vvithdravv — in other vvords, as soon 
as it rippled slightly — rd immediately start pumping the medi- 
tation word back in again as a means of keeping the citta in 
place. At the same time, rd keep vvatch to see at what point the 
citta vvould regress. I abandoned my concern for the progress 
or regress of the citta. No matter how far the citta might progress 
or regress, I wasn’t vvilling to let go of my meditation word. Even 
if the citta was going to regress, rd let it regress, because when 
I had been determined that it not regress, it had still regressed 
in spite of my determination. 

Now, though, I felt no more concern for vvhether the citta 
would progress or regress. rd simply torce it to be conscious of 
Buddho. rd try to be aware of progress and regress only in terms 
of the heart that had Buddho in charge. This was Uìhere I would 
know. This was Uìhere I wouíd cíearíỵ see. This was the one spot 
in vvhich rd place my contidence. I wouldn’t have to concern 
myselt with progress or regress. 

As time passed, the citta that had once progressed and re- 
gressed didn’t regress. This was what made me realize: The fact 
that the citta had kept regressing so otten was because of a lapse 
in its meditation word; mindtulness must have slipped away at 
that moment for sure. So from that point on I kept my medita- 
tion word continually in place. No matter vvhere rd go or vvhere 
rd stay, I wouldn’t let mindtulness lapse. Even if I was to be on 
the verge of death, I wouldn’t let mindtulness slip away from 
Buddho. If the citta was going to regress, this was the only 
place where rd try to know it. I wouldn’t concern myselt with 
the matter in any other way. As a result, the citta was able to 
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establish a íoundation for itselí because of the meditation word 
Buđdho. 

Aíter that came my second rains retreat with Venerable 
Acariya Mun. Beíore the rains began, my citta felt still and firm 
in its samãdhi, with no regressing at all. Even then, I retused to 
let go of my meditation word. This kept up to the point where I 
was able to sit in meditation vvithout changing to any other po- 
sition from early night until dawn. 

During my second rains with Venerable Acariya Mun, I held 
to sitting in meditation until dawn as more important than any 
other method in my practice. Atter that I gradually eased back, 
as I came to see the body as a tool that could wear out if I had 
no sense of moderation in using it. Still, I tound that accelerat- 
ing my ettorts by means of sitting all night until dawn gave more 
energy to the heart than any other method. 

The period in vvhich I was sitting up all night until dawn was 
when I gained clear comprehension of the teelings of pain that 
arise from sitting in meditation for long periods of time, because 
the pain that arose at that time was strange and exceptional in 
many ways. Pannã'^ that investigated so as to contend with the 
pain kept at its work vvithout tlagging, until it was able to under- 
stand the attairs of every sort of pain in the body — vvhich was 
a solid mass of pain. At the same time, pannã was able to pen- 
etrate in to know the teelings of the heart. This did a great deal 
to strengthen my mindtulness, my discernment, and my cour- 
age in the effort of the practice. At the same time, it made me 
courageous and contident with regard to the tuture, in that the 
pains that would appear at the approach of death Luould be no 
different from the pains I was experiencing and inưestigating in 
the present. There would be nothing about those pains that 
vvould be so ditterent or exceptional as to have me deceived or 


Panna: Wisdom, discernment; insight; common sense; ingenuity. 
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coníused at the time of death. This was a íurther realization. The 
pain, as soon as pannã had íully comprehended it, disappeared 
instantaneously, and the citta settled down into total stillness. 

Now at a point like this, if you wanted to, you could say that 
the citta is empty, but it’s empty in samãdhi^. When it withdraws 
from that samãdhi, the emptiness disappears. From there, the 
citta resumes its investigations and continues with them until it 
gains expertise in its samãdhi. (Here ril ask to condense things 
so as to fit them into the time we have left.) Once samãdhi is 
strong, pannã steps up its investigation of the various aspects of 
the body until it sees them all clearly and is able to remove its 
attachments concerning the body once and for all. At that point 
the citta begins to be empty, but it doesn’t yet display a com- 
plete emptiness. There are still images appearing as pictures 
within it until it gains proticiency from its relentless training. The 
images vvithin the heart then begin to fade day by day, until fi- 
nally they are gone. No mental images appear either inside or 
outside the heart. This is also called an empty citta. 

This kind of emptiness is the inherent emptiness of the citta 
that has reached its own level. It’s not the emptiness of samãdhi, 
or of sitting and practicing samãdhi. When we sit in samãdhi, 
that’s the emptiness of samãdhi. But when the citta has let go 
of the body because of the thorough comprehension that comes 
when its internal images are all gone, and because of the povver 
of its sati-pannã that are tully alert to these things, this is called 
the emptiness of the citta on its own level. 

When this stage is reached, the citta is truly empty. Even 
though the body appears, there’s simply a sense that the body 
is there. No image of the body appears in the mind at all. Emp- 
tiness of this sort is said to be empty on the level of the citta — 
and it’s constantly empty like this at all times. If this emptiness 


^ Samadhi: Calm, tranquillity, íirmness and stability. Absorbed concentra- 
tion which has many levels and kinds. 
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is nibbãna, it’s the nibbõna of that particular meditator or of that 
stage of the citta, but it’s not yet the nibbãna of the Buddha. If 
someone were to take the emptiness of samãdhi for nibbãna 
when the citta settles down into samãdhi, it vvould simply be the 
nibbãna of that particular meditator’s samãdhi. Why is it that 
these two sorts of emptiness aren’t the emptiness of the Buddha’s 
nibbãna? Because the citta empty in samãdhi is unavoidably 
satisíied with and attached to its samãdhi. The citta empty in line 
with its own level as citta is unavoidably absorbed in and at- 
tached to that sort of emptiness. It has to take that emptiness 
as its object or preoccupation until it can pass beyond it. Any- 
one who calls this emptiness nibbãna can be said to be attached 
to the nibbãna in this emptiness vvithout realizing it. When this 
is the case, how can this sort of emptiness be nibbãna? 

If we don’t want this level of nibbãna, we have to spread out 
teelings (vedanã), memory and recognition (sannã), thought- 
tormations (sankhãra), and cognizance (vinnãna) torathorough 
look until we see them clearly and in full detail — because the 
emptiness we’re reterring to is the emptiness of teeling, in that 
a teeling of pleasure tills this emptiness. The sannã of the citta 
takes it for empty. Thought-íormations take this emptiness as 
their preoccupation. Cognizance helps be aware of it vvithin and 
isn’t simply avvare of things outside — and so this emptiness is 
the emptiness of the mind’s preoccupation. 

If we investigate these things and this emptiness clearly as 
sankhãra-dhammã^, or íabrications, this will open the way by 
vvhich we are sure some day of passing beyond them. When we 
investigate in this way, these four khandhas and this emptiness 
— which obscure the truth — will gradually unravel and reveal 
themselves bit by bit until they are íully apparent. The mind is 
then sure to find a way to shake itselí free. Even the underlying 
basis for sankhãra-dhammas that’s full of these tabricated things 


^ Dhamma(s): In the plural, means: objects of mind, concepts, theories. 
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will not be able to u/ithstand sati-pannã, because it is interrelated 
with these things. Sati-pannã of a radical sort will slash their way 
in — just like a fire that burns vvithout stopping when it meets with 
fuel — until they have dug up the root of these tabricated things. 
Only then will they stop their advance. 

On this level, what are the adversaries to the nibbăna of the 
Buddha? The things to vvhich the mind is attached: the sense 
that, “My heart is empty,” “My heart is at ease,” “My heart is 
clean and clear.” Even though we may see the heart as empty, 
it’s paired with an un-emptiness. The heart may seem to be at 
ease, but it depends on dukkha^. The heart may seem clean and 
clear, but it dwells with detilement — vvithout our being aware 
of it. Thus emptiness, ease, and clarity are the qualities that 
obscure the heart because they are the signs of becoming and 
birth. VVhoever vvants to cut off becoming and birth should thus 
investigate so as to be wise to these things and to let them go. 
Don’t be possessive of them, or they will turn into a fire to burn 
you. If your discernment digs down into these three lords of 
becoming as they appear, you will come to the Central hub of 
becoming and birth, and it will be scattered from the heart the 
moment pannã reaches the toundation on vvhich it is based. 

When these things are ended through the povver of pannã, 
that too is a form of emptiness. No signs of any conventional 
reality (sammati) will appear in this emptiness at all. This is an 
emptiness ditterent from the torms of emptiness we have passed 
through. Whether this emptiness can be called the emptiness of 
the Buddha, or whose emptiness it is, Tm atraid I can’t say, other 
than that it’s an emptiness that each meditator can know directly 
only for him or herselt alone. 

This emptiness has no time or season. It’s akãliko — timeless 
— throughout time. The emptiness of samãdhi can change, in 


^ Dukkha: Sutíering; pain; discontent; the unsatisíactory nature of all phe- 
nomena. 
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terms of progress and regress. The emptiness on the íormless or 
image-less (arũpa) level, vvhich serves as our path, can change 
or be transcended. But this emptiness exclusively within oneselí 
doesn’t change — because there is no self within this emptiness, 
and no sense that this emptiness is oneseỉỷ. There is simply the 
knovvledge and Vision of things as they are (ỵathã-bhũta-nãna- 
dassana) — seeing this emptiness in line with its natural princi- 
ples as they actually are, and seeing all phenomena as they 
actually are, as they pass by and exist in general. Even sĩ/a®, 
samãdhi, and pannã — the qualities we use to straighten out the 
heart — are realized for what they are and let go in line with their 
actuality. Nothing at all remains lurking in the nature of this fi- 
nal stage of emptiness. 

I ask that we all reflect on these three kinds of emptiness and 
try to develop ourselves to attain them — and especially the last 
form of emptiness, which is an emptiness in the principles of 
nature, beyond the range where any other person or any con- 
ventional reality can become involved with us ever again. Our 
doubts, ranging from the beginning levels of the Dhamma to this 
ultimate emptiness, will find resolution, with our own knovvledge 
and Vision acting as judge. 

So now at the end of this talk — vvhich started out with my 
telling you of my own ignorance step by step and then strayed 
off to this tinal emptiness, vvhich is a quality somevvhat beyond 
my povvers to explain any turther — ril ask to stop, as the proper 
time seems to have come. 

May happiness and contentment be with each and every one 
of you. 

«« 


® Sila: Morality, moral behaviour, moral precepts. 
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... Whichever theme you focus on, be earnest with it, keep- 
ing mindíulness in constant touch with the work you are doing. 
For example, if you’re íocusing on the repetition of Buddho, 
keep constantly avvare of the word Buddho, Buddho, as if there 
were nothing else left in the world for you to become two with 
this or three with that. There is only one thing: the word Buddho 
blending step by step with your avvareness. As the citta becomes 
more and more still, the Buddho you are repeating will more and 
more blend into one with your avvareness. Then the word 
Buddho, Buddho will fall silent, leaving only an avvareness that’s 
more conspicuous than betore. This means that you’ve reached 
the citta. To put it in terms of tollovving the tracks of an ox, 
you’ve reached the ox and can let go of its tracks. Here you’ve 
reached the inner Buddha, vvhich is like the ox, so now you can 
let go of the meditation word. 

The same holds true if you tocus on keeping the breath in 
mind. Whether the breath is heavy or retined, simply be aware 
of it as it normally is. Don’t set up any expectations. Don’t torce 
the breath to be like this or that. Keep your avvareness with the 
breath, because in meditating by taking the breath as your pre- 
occupation, you’re not atter the breath. The breath is simply 
something for the mind to hold to so that you can reach the real 
thing, just as when you follow the tracks of an ox: You’re not 
atter the tracks of the ox. You follow its tracks because you want 
to reach the ox. Here you’re keeping track of the breath so as 
to reach the real thing: Au/areness. If you were to start out just 
by holding on to avvareness, you wouldn’t get any results, just 
as you wouldn’t be sure of tinding the ox if you simply went 
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around looking for it. But if you follow its tracks, you’re going to 
find it for sure. Your meditation word has to keep moving in. This 
is called following the tracks of the ox step by step until you reach 
the ox, or that what knovvs: namely the citta. 

The same holds true with tocusing on the breath. If it’s heavy, 
know that it’s heavy. Don’t get vvorried or upset about it, and 
don’t be atraid that you’ll die because the breath is heavy or 
because you feel suttocated. When you do heavy work, you feel 
suttocated — don’t think that you feel suttocated only when fo- 
cusing on the breath. There are a lot of other things more suf- 
tocating than this. If you carry a post or lift something heavy, 
you feel suttocated to death all over the body, not just in the 
chest or in the breath. The whole body is ready to burst because 
of the heaviness and great pain, and yet you can take it. You 
even know that it’s because of the heavy object, and that’s the 
way it has to be. 

While you tocus on keeping the breath in mind when the 
breath is coarse, it’s as if you were liíting something heavy. It’s 
naturally bound to feel suttocating, so don’t vvorry about it. Even 
if it’s suttocating, the important point is to keep track of the 
breath Corning in and out. Eventually the breath will become 
more and more retined, because mindtulness is tocused on the 
breath and doesn’t go anyvvhere else. When the breath goes in, 
be avvare of it. When it goes out, be avvare of it, but there’s no 
need to follow it in and out. That would simply be creating a 
greater burden for yourselt, and your attention might slip away. 
So tocus right on the entry point where the breath goes in and 
out. In most cases, the tip of the nose is the place to tocus on 
the breath. Keep watch right there. Keep aware right there. Don’t 
waste your time speculating or planning on how the results will 
appear, or else your mind will vvander away from the principle 
of the cause that will give rise to those results. Keep close vvatch 
on the cause — what you are doing — and the breath will become 
more and more reíined. 
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When the breath becomes more reíined, that shovvs that the 
citta is retined. Even if the breath becomes so retined that it dis- 
appears — at the same time that you’re aware that it’s disappear- 
ing — don’t be atraid. The breath disappears, but your avvareness 
doesn’t disappear. You’re meditating not for the sake of the 
breath, but for the sake of avvareness, so stay with that avvare- 
ness. You don’t have to worry or be atraid that you’ll taint or 
die. As long as the mind is still in charge of the body, then even 
if the breath disappears, you won’t die. The mind will dvvell with 
treedom, with no agitation, no vvorries, no tears at all. This is 
how you tocus on the breath. 


«« 
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have gone forth from the Household life and are ab- 
stainers from all things that are our own enemies and 
enemies of the common good. That’s why we’re said to 
have gone torth: It means that we abstain. ‘Abstaining’ here 
means retraining from the things that work to our detriment. 
Once we have gone torth, our duty is to abstain from things that 
are unwise and to develop wisdom — intelligence — as much as 
we can until it is enough to carry us past our obstacles: The en- 
tire mass of suttering. 


At present we all know that we have gone torth. The world 
calls us ‘people who have gone torth,’ so be conscious of your 
status at all times and in your every movement: in thought, word, 
and deed. You are ordained in the Buddha’s religion and have 
his teachings as your guide. His teachings have both a tence and 
an open way. The tence is the vinaỵa, vvhich prescribes penal- 
ties for our errors — major, intermediate, and minor. This is the 
tence that blocks the wrong paths so that we won’t stray down 
them, and that opens the right path — the Dhamma — so that 
we can follow it to the goal to vvhich we aspire. The vinaỵa is a 
tence on both sides of the path. If we go astray, it means we’ve 
gone wrong. If we go just a little astray, we’ve gone just a little 
bit wrong. If we go far astray, we’ve gone far wrong. If we go 
so far astray that we can’t get back on the path, we’ve gone ab- 
solutely vvrong. This is like a person who loses his way: If he gets 
just a little lost, he can quickly get back on the path. If he gets 
more lost, it vvastes a lot of his time. If he gets really lost, he has 
no chance of reaching his goal. Thus the vinaỵa is like a íence 
to prevent those who have gone torth from going wrong. This 
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íence has various levels — in line with the diííering levels of lay 
people and those who have ordained — for us to observe in line 
with our moral duties, beginning with the five precepts and go- 
ing up to the eight, the ten, and the 227 precepts. 

As for the Dhamma, vvhich is the path to follow as taught by 
the Buddha, it has conuiction as its basis — in other vvords, con- 
viction in the path to be tollovved for good results — and per- 
sistence in making the effort to follow the path untlaggingly. 
Mindtulness is what guides our ettorts as we follow the path. 
Samãdhi is tirmness of the heart in tollovving the path, in addi- 
tion to being food for the journey — in other vvords, mental peace 
and ease along the way betore we reach the goal. And pannã is 
circumspection in following the path step by step from beginning 
to end. These qualities support and encourage us to stay on the 
right path. When we have these five qualities — conviction, per- 
sistence, mindtulness, samãdhi, and pannã — constantly with us, 
there’s no need to doubt that the results will appear as our re- 
ward, clear to the heart, in line with our strength and abilities. 
If we develop these five qualities so that they are povvertul vvithin 
our hearts, the results that the Buddha proclaimed as lying at the 
end of the path — release and nibbãna — won’t be able to elude 
us, because all of these qualities aim at these results. 

So I ask that you as meditators nourish your conviction in the 
Dhamma and in your own capabilities. Make your persistence 
adequate to the task. Samãdhi will then appear as a result, so 
try to make it adequate, and take sati-panna^ as your guardians. 
The results will then appear to your full satisíaction. You don’t 
have to vvorry about vvhere the paths (magga), truitions (phala), 
and nibbăna lie. Try to nourish the causes I have explained here 
and make them adequate. Nothing will then be able to prevent 
the results that will arise from those causes. 


^ Sati: Mindtulness, recollection. 
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These five qualities — principles in following the path — are 
called the five indrĩỵa or five bala. ‘ỉndrĩỵa’ means dominant 
tactor. ‘Baía’ means strength. As for the vinaỵa, it’s a tence 
guarding both sides of the path to keep us from straying from 
the way to the magga, phaía, and nibbãna. The Buddha closed 
off both sides and then opened the way — the five strengths — 
for us to follow as much as we like. 

Kãỵa-viueka: physical seclusion in your du/elling place. The 
place vvhere we are staying now is tairly conducive in this re- 
spect. Citta-ưiưeka: mental seclusion. Those of you aiming for 
inner seclusion in line with the levels of your samãdhi have al- 
ready attained a fair amount. Those of you who are just begin- 
ning, who don’t have any mental seclusion in your hearts, should 
try to nourish the five strengths to make them solid. Inner se- 
clusion will gradually appear step by step. Those of you who 
have attained an adequate amount of inner seclusion should try 
to make it more and more reíined, at the same time developing 
pannã or circumspection with regard to your seclusion. As for 
those of you at the higher stages of the practice, you should 
urgently gather up persistence with pannã so as to make it ad- 
equate, and it will bear íruit as upadhi-viveka — absolute seclu- 
sion from the deíilements — appearing clearly to your hearts. 

Physical seclusion means tinding peace in solitary places. You 
don’t get embroiled in external matters; you don’t latch on to 
work to disturb the body to the point vvhere you turn your tem- 
porary dvvelling place into a tactory, vievving physical work as 
the basis of the religion and as your occupation as a monk — 
as we see happening everyu/here — to the point vvhere you no 
longer have any interest in the inner effort of the practice, the 
true duty of a monk. Mental seclusion reters to the peace of mind 
endovved with the inner effort of the practice to keep it from 
running wild with the things that make contact. You rein it in so 
as to keep it still with watchfulness and restraint at all times. The 
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nature of this level of mental peace is that even though external 
things may not be making any disturbance, there are still some 
enemy pre-occupations lurking vvithin the mind. This is why this 
level is termed simply mental seclusion, seclusion from the dis- 
turbance of external objects. 

As for seclusion from the detilements, this reíers to peace with 
regard to such external things as sights, sounds, smells, and 
tastes, as well as to peace with regard to internal preoccupations 
that are the particular enemies of the citta. In other vvords, you 
are free both from external enemies and from internal enemies. 
This is absolute seclusion from the detilements, vvithout even the 
least thing intiltrating the heart. The heart is in this State at all 
times. Even though various things may come and make contact, 
or the khandhas may do their work in line with their duties, these 
things can’t permeate into the heart to cause it any ditticulties. 

These are the results that come from the basis of physical and 
mental seclusion. These three qualities — physical seclusion, 
mental seclusion, and seclusion with regard to the detilements 
— are qualities that all of you as meditators should be capable 
of developing tully vvithin yourselves. There should be nothing 
blocking your way. All I ask is that you don’t abandon your ef- 
torts. Be courageous and enthusiastic in searching out lonely, 
isolated places: Places vvhere you can shed your toolishness with 
regard to yourselves once and for all. This is the way through 
which the Buddha and all his Noble Disciples passed betore 
reaching the land of nibbãna — so how could these places turn 
into the enemies of those of us who are following the Buddha’s 
example? Don’t be vvorried that you’ll lose your lives in such 
places. If that were to be the case, the Buddha would have had 
to change his preliminary instructions to us atter our ordination 
from rukkhamũla-senãsanam — living in the torest — to some- 
thing else, in keeping with his compassion for all living beings, 
human and divine. If living in lonely, solitary places, making the 
effort in line with the Buddha’s example, were to give results 
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other than those corresponding to the Dhamma he taught, he 
vvould have had to modity his various teachings to be in keep- 
ing with the demands of time and place. The 37 vvings to Awak- 
ening (bodhi-pakkhiỵa-dhamma) — vvhich are like the Buddha’s 
very heart that he gave to us so rightly — vvould have had to be 
completely altered. 

But these truths are constant and unvvavering. The Buddha 
never changed them. We as meditators should thus modity our 
thoughts, vvords, and deeds to fit in with this Dhamma. It vvould 
be highly inappropriate for us to modity the Dhamma to con- 
form with the intluence of our hearts with their detilements. If 
we were to do such a thing, we would become Devadatta’s in our 
thoughts, vvords, and deeds, and our Teacher — the Buddha’s 
right teachings — vvould be lost to us vvithout our even realizing 
it. 

So try to be persistent, in line with the teachings given by the 
Buddha. Be brave in contending with the enemies of the heart 
— both those that come from vvithin and those that come from 
vvithout — together with the results they bring. Alvvays take an 
interest in seeing vvhere suttering (dukkha) comes from and how 
it arises. Don’t abandon this work or get bored with it. Try to 
know the causes and ettects of the things that come into con- 
tact or become involved with the heart to see how they give rise 
to dukkha, until you can ultimately see the causes clearly — and 
in that same moment, you will clearly understand the results. 

The most important points, no matter when I teach you — and 
they are teachings that lie close to my heart — are sati-pannã. 
These qualities are very important. If you lack mindtulness (sati) 
and vvisdom (pahhã), the results of your practice will be erratic. 
The progress of your ettorts will be interrupted and uneven. The 
techniques of your intelligence for curing the detilements (kiíe- 
sas) will be lacking, and the results — peace and ease — will be 
sporadic. ỉf sati-pahhã are interrupted, you shouíd knoLu that aìì 
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the eỷỷorts of ỵour practice have been interrupted in the same in- 
stant. So I ask that each of you realize this. Every time Tve given 
a talk, Tve never omitted the topics of sati-panhã. You could 
almost say that I give them the limelight more than any other 
topic, for Tve considered the matter to the best of my ability, from 
the time I tirst started the practice until today, and I have never 
seen any qualities superior to sati-pannã in being able to unravel 
things vvithin or vvithout so as to make them clear to the heart. 
For this reason, I teach you these two qualities so that you’ll 
know: To put them in terms of wood, they’re the heartvvood or 
the tap root of the tree. In terms of the Dhamma, they’re the root, 
the crucial tools for eliminating all detilements (kiíesas) and 
mental outtlovvs (ãsava), from the blatant to the most extremely 
retined levels, once and for all. 

If you lack mindtulness, you can’t even give rise to concen- 
tration. If you lack discernment, your concentration (samãdhi) 
might turn into vvrong samãdhi — for the word ‘samãdhi’ is a 
neutral term. There’s no assurance as to what sort of samãdhi 
it may be. If it lacks pahhã as its guardian, it’s sure to turn into 
concentration that deviates from the principles of the Dhamma 
vvithout your realizing it. There are many levels of vvrong samãdhi 
— those that appear blatantly to the vvorld, as well as interme- 
diate and subtle levels — but here ril discuss only those torms 
of wrong samãdhi that can occur to us in the area of the prac- 
tice vvithout our realizing it. 

For example, when we enter samãdhi, the citta may gather 
and rest for a long or a short time, but when we withdraw, we’re 
still attached to that samãdhi and not at all interested in devel- 
oping pannã. We may feel that the samãdhi will turn into magga, 
phala, or níbbõna; or else we are addicted to the samădhi and 
want the citta to stay gathered that way for long periods of time 
or torever. Sometimes, atter the citta gathers into its resting 
place, it then withdraws a bit, going out to know the various 
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things that make contact, becoming attached and engrossed with 
its visions. Sometimes it may float out of the body to travel to 
the Brahma worlds, heaven, hell, or the world of the hungry 
shades, vvithout a thought for what’s right or wrong, as we be- 
come engrossed in our visions and abilities, taking them as our 
amazing paths, truitions, and nibbãna, and those of the religion 
as well. When this happens, then even if someone skilled and 
experienced in this area comes to warn us, we won’t be vvilling 
to listen at all. All of these things are termed vvrong samãdhi that 
we don’t realize to be vvrong. 

So what is right samãdhi like, and how should you practice 
for the sake of rightness? This is where a few ditterences lie. 
When you sit in samãdhi and the citta gathers to rest — no mat- 
ter what the level of samãdhi — how long it stays there depends 
on the particular strength of that level of samãdhi. Let the citta 
rest in line with its level of samãdhi. There’s no need to torce it 
to vvithdravv. Let it rest as long as it vvants, and then it will with- 
draw on its own. Once it withdraws, try to train yourselt to ex- 
plore with your pannã. VVhatever level of pannã corresponds to 
that level of samãdhi, use it to investigate and contemplate the 
physical elements (dhãtu) and khandhas. Whether you investi- 
gate these things vvithin or vvithout is not an issue. All that is 
asked is that you investigate for the sake of knovving cause and 
effect, for the sake of curing or extricating yourselt: Just this 
much is what’s right. Use your pannã to investigate conditions 
of nature (sabhãva dhamma) both vvithin and vvithout, or else 
exclusively vvithin or exclusively vvithout. Contemplate them in 
terms of any one of the three characteristics (ti-Iakkhana) until 
you are experienced and astute, until you can find the openings 
by vvhich you can extricate yourselt step by step. VVhen you have 
investigated to the point vvhere you feel tired, and the citta vvants 
to rest in its home of samãdhi, let it rest as much as it wants. 
Whether it rests for a long or a short time is not an issue. Let it 
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rest until it withdraws on its own. As soon as it withdraws, con- 
tinue with your investigation of such phenomena as the body, 
as beíore. 

This is right samãdhi. Be aware of the fact that samãdhi is sim- 
ply a temporary resting place. When you have investigated a 
great deal in the area of pannã and feel mentally tired, rest in 
samãdhi. Once the citta is strong again, it will withdraw. If it’s 
in shape to investigate, then continue investigating. Keep prac- 
ticing this way constantly. Your samãdhi will go smoothly, and 
your pahhõ will always be astute. Things will go evenly, both in 
the area of samădhi and in the area of pannã, because samãdhi 
is beneticial in one way, and pannã in another. If you let your- 
self follow only the path of paniĩã, you’ll go vvrong because you 
won’t have samãdhi as a support. If you let yourselt follow only 
the path of samãdhi, you’ll go even more vvrong than by simply 
following the path of pannã. 

To summarize: These two qualities are like a right arm and 
a left arm, a right leg and a left leg. Wherever a person vvalks or 
u/hatever he does, he needs both arms and both legs. Samădhi 
and pannã are necessary in just the same way. If you feel that 
samădhi is better than pahhõ, orpannã better than samãdhi, then 
you should have only one arm or one leg, not two arms and two 
legs like everyone else. In other vvords, you don’t fit in with the 
rest of the vvorld. VVhoever doesn’t fit in with the Dhamma of 
the Lord Buddha — criticizing pannã and praising samãdhi, or 
criticizing samãdhi and praising pannã — is the same sort of per- 
son. 

What’s right is that when you are developing samãdhi, you 
have to do your duties in terms of samãdhi and really see the 
value of samãdhi. When you are contemplating with pannã, you 
have to do your duties in terms of pannã and really see the value 
of pannã. Let each side rest at the right time. Don’t get them 
mixed up together. It’s the same as when you walk: When your 
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right foot takes a step, your left foot has to stop. When your left 
foot takes a step, your right foot has to stop. They don’t both 
step at the same time. Thus both samãdhi and pannã have their 
benetits. But when sati-pannã develop enough strength from 
being trained together, samãdhi and pahhã will then step to- 
gether — it’s not the case that they’ll alvvays take turns — in the 
same way that your right arm and left arm work together. 

Here we’ve discussed the relationship betvveen samãdhi and 
pahhã. Those who tend to develop samãdhi tirst, are usually in 
danger of their samãdhi going out of bounds, vvithout seeing 
pannã as the other side of the practice. If it’s a necessary qual- 
ity, you should use it at the appropriate times. As for those who 
tend to have pannã tostering their samãdhi, their cittas canh set- 
tle down into stillness simply through the power of samãdhi prac- 
tice alone. They need to use pahhã to put brakes on the citta — 
vvhich is restless and running wild with its various preoccupations 
— by keeping track of the restlessness of the heart so as to see 
why it is restless and what there is that encourages it to be that 
way. Pahhã has to go terreting out the various things the mind 
is assuming and interpreting until the mind surrenders to its pahhã 
and is able to enter stillness. This sort of stillness of the citta is 
said to be still through pahhã. 

Some people, even when their cittas have entered stillness, 
can at the same time use pahhã to investigate and form thoughts 
vvithout these things being an enemy to that stillness. Perhaps 
you may think, “If the citta is concentrated, how can it form 
thoughts?” and then become doubttul about your samãdhi. This 
is called not understanding your own tendencies. These doubts 
are normal for those who aren’t experienced and don’t know — 
since no one has given them any directions that they can hold 
to as authoritative — so they may become uncertain about their 
practice when this sort of thing happens to them. So here rd like 
to take the opportunity to explain: The citta that attains stillness 
through the method of using pahhõ as its guardian can continue 
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having thought processes occurring on one level of samãdhi, but 
when we reach a fully reíined level, no matter which way our 
samãdhi is íostered, all thought-íormations will cease. No 
recognition oỷthings Luill be left in that reỷined State of samãdhi; 
no thought-ỷormations or cognizance of various things Luiìì ap- 
pear. 

To summarize: The intermediate level of samãdhi for those 
whose cittas gather quickly — namely, those who start out with 
samãdhi — won’t have any thought processes, because the mo- 
ment thoughts íorms, their cittas will begin to withdraw from 
samãdhi. The samãdhi attained through the guardian povver of 
pannã, though, can still form thoughts vvithout the citta with- 
dravving from samãdhi — and both types of samãdhi must have 
mindtulness alert as they gather invvard. 

Today Tve explained the ditterences betvveen wrong and right 
samãdhi — enough so that you as meditators will understand and 
take this as a guide. Tve stressed that mindtulness and vvisdom 
(pannã) are very important íactors. Those of you who are training 
mindtulness shouldnT wait to train it only when you are medi- 
tating. You must train it at all times. Wherever you go, vvhatever 
you do, be mindtul! Always take your stance in the effort of the 
practice. Once there is mindtulness, there also has to be self- 
avvareness (sampajanna), because self-awareness comes from 
established mindtulness. If mindtulness is lacking, no self-aware- 
ness appears. So try to develop your basic mindtulness until it 
is capable and strong enough to be the sort of mindtulness suit- 
able for the effort of the practice vvithin the heart. From that point 
it will become supreme mindtulness (mahã-sati) because you 
have continually tostered it and kept it established. 

The same holds true with vvisdom (pannã). Try to contem- 
plate the things that make contact with the mind: Sights, sounds, 
smells, tastes, tactile sensations, and the thoughts that occur 
exclusively vvithin. You have to explore these things, terreting out 
their causes, until you find it habitual to contemplate and think. 
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When this level of pahhã gains strength, it will advance to a 
higher level, and you will be able to use this higher level of pannã 
to investigate your doubts about the situation exclusively vvithin 
the heart. You will be able to see things clearly and cut away 
your various doubts through the power of discernment (pahhã), 
the pannã you have trained in this way so that it becomes su- 
preme wisdom (mahã-pahnã), just like mahã-sati. Tve never 
seen it happen anyvvhere that anyone who hasn’t started out 
by training pannã in this way has suddenly gained full results 
through mahã-pahnã. Even those who are termed khippãbhihhã 
— who have attained Avvakening quickly — started out from crude 
pahhă, advancing quickly, step by step, and gained Au/akening 
in the Buddha’s presence, as we all know from the texts. So 
when we train our mindtulness and discernment to follow our 
every movement, vvithout any thought for vvhether we’re medi- 
tating or not, but simply keeping this hidden sort of meditation 
going at all times, then no matter what, our cittas will have to 
enter stillness, and pannã will begin to appear. 

In particular — for those of us who are monks, or who are sin- 
gle-mindedly intent on practicing for the sake of mental peace 
and release from suttering (dukkha) — sati-pannã are even more 
necessary. Once we have trained sati-pannã to become so 
habitual that we’re constantly circumspect, then when we tocus 
outside, we’ll be intelligent. When we tocus inside — on the body, 
teelings, mind, and phenomena — we’ll become more and more 
astute. When we investigate rũpa, vedanã, sahhã, sahkhãra, and 
uiniĩãna, (body, teelings, memory, thought-íormations and 
cognizance) we’ll develop techniques for removing detilement 
(kilesa) vvithout break. Mindtulness is especially important. If you 
lack mindtulness as a protective barrier at any time, pannã will 
simply turn into assumptions (sannã) vvithout your realizing it. 
Thus mindtulness is the quality with a solidity that helps pannã 
become astute in a smooth and even way. The povver of mind- 
tulness acts like the bank of a river, keeping pannã from going 
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out of bounds. Discernment that goes out of bounds turns into 
sannã. If it’s true pannã, it doesn’t go out of bounds, because it 
has mindíulness in charge. 

If you use discernment to íocus within the body, things will 
catch your attention at every step. Impermanence (anicca), suf- 
tering (dukkha), and not-self (anattã): One or another of these 
three characteristics is sure to appear, because all of them are 
always there in the nature of the body. When mindtulness and 
discernment reach this level, the citta and its objects will come 
into the present. You should know that ‘no Dhamma has ever 
appeared because of past or tuture attairs’. It appears only be- 
cause of the present. Even if you contemplate matters of the past 
or tuture, you have to bring them into the scope of the present 
if you hope to gain any benetit from them. For example, if you 
see someone die, reíer it to yourselt: “ril have to die as well.” 
As soon as the word ‘1’ appears, things come running back to 
you and appear in the present. Matters of past and tuture, if you 
want them to be usetul, must always be brought into the present. 
For example, “Yesterday that person died. Today or tomorrovv 
I may die in the same way.” With the ‘r, you immediately come 
into the present. External matters have to be brought invvard; 
matters ahead and behind have to be brought into the present 
if they are to serve any benetit. If you always use mindtulness 
and discernment to contemplate the conditions of nature — such 
as the body — all around you, then no matter what, things won’t 
lie beyond your grasp. You’ll have to understand them clearly. 

In investigating phenomena, such as the body, analyze them 
into their parts and aspects, and use your discernment to con- 
template them until they are clear. Don’t let thoughts or allusions 
drag you away from the phenomenon you are investigating, 
unless you are using thoughts as a Standard for your discern- 
ment to follow when it doesn’t yet have enough strength for the 
investigation. Keep mindtulness íirmly in place as a protective 
tence — and you will come to understand clearly things you never 
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understood beíore, because the conditions of nature are already 
there in full measure. You don’t have to go looking anyvvhere 
for annica, dukkha, and anattã. They are qualities tilling your 
body and citta at all times. The only problem is that mindtulness 
and discernment haven’t been able to terret them out to make 
them your own wealth. But if you are set on investigating ob- 
servantly day and night — thinking not about how many times 
you do it in a day or night, but taking the skill and agility of your 
discernment as your Standard — keeping mindtulness as a steady 
flow in the present and radiating pannã all around you, then 
vvhatever makes a move in any direction, sati-pannã will follow 
right atter it. When we have trained sati-paũnã to be sutticient 
to the task like this, how will their foes be able to vvithstand them? 
Atter all, we haven’t made it our purpose to encourage such 
things as restlessness and distraction. We’re trying at all times 
to practice the Dhamma — the means for stopping such things 
— so as to keep abreast of the movements of the bandits alvvays 
lying in wait to rob us at any moment. 

We must thus torce the mind to investigate in the way we’ve 
mentioned. Perret out each part of the body so as to see it 
clearly, from the outside into the inside, or take just the inside 
and bring it out for a look. Look forwards and backvvards, up 
and down, separating the body into pieces. You can imagine fire 
burning it into ashes and dust, or vvhatever other ways you can 
imagine it scattered into pieces, depending on what comes easi- 
est to you. All count as ways in vvhich your pannã is making it- 
self ingenious and astute. When it’s sutticiently developed, you’ll 
be wise to all of these things, and they’ll be clear to your heart 
vvithout your having to ask anyone else about them at all. 

The more you investigate the body until you understand it 
clearly, the more clearly you will understand the attairs of feel- 
ings, mind, and phenomena, or teelings, memory, thought-for- 
mations, and cognizance, because all these things are vvhetstones 
for sharpening pahhõ step by step. It’s the same as when we bail 
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water out of a fish pond: The more water we bail out, the more 
clearly we’ll see the fish. Or as when clearing a torest: The more 
vegetation we cut away, the more space we’ll see. The things 
Tve just mentioned are the tactors that conceal the citta so that 
we can’t clearly see the mental currents that flow out from the 
heart to its various preoccupations. When you use discernment 
to contemplate in this way, the currents of the heart will become 
plain. You’ll see the rippling of the citta clearly every moment it 
occurs — and the heart itselí will become plain, because mind- 
tulness is strong and pannã quick. As soon as the citta ripples, 
sati-pannã — which are there in the same place — will be able to 
keep track of it and resolve it in time. But be aware that in in- 
vestigating the five khandhas or the four írames of reterence 
(satipatthãna), we aren’t trying to take hold of these things as 
our magga, phala, and nibbăna. We’re trying to strip them away 
so as to see exactly what is the nature of the fish — namely, the 
heart containing all sorts of kiíesas. 

The more you investigate: — You needn’t count how many 
times you do it in a day, tocus instead on how expert and agile 
you can make your citta at investigating. The more you investi- 
gate — and the more skilltul you get at investigating — the more 
the astuteness of your pannã, which is Sharp and tlashing as 
it deals with you yourselt and with conditions of nature in gen- 
eral, will develop until it has no limit. You’ll eventually have the 
knovvledge and ability to realize that the conditions of nature you 
have been investigating in stages — beginning with sights, sounds, 
smells, tastes, and tactile sensations throughout the cosmos, and 
turning invvard to your own body, teelings, memory, thought- 
tormations, and cognizance — are not detilements (kiíesas), 
cravings (tanhã), or mental outtlovvs (ãsava) in any way. The 
heart alone is what has kiíesas, tanhã, and ãsava with vvhich it 
binds itselí. Nothing else has the power to reach into the heart 
so as to bind it. Aside from the heart that is ignorant about itseíf 
— searching for shackíes for its neck and setting the fỉres of 
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deìusion to burn itselỊ to no purpose — there are no traces of en- 
emies to the heart anỵvũhere at aíl. We can compare this to a 
kniíe, which is a tool made to beneíit intelligent people, but 
vvhich a íoolish person grabs hold of to kill himselt and then 
accuses the kniíe of being his enemy. What precedent is there 
for making such a charge? All conditions of nature in general are 
like useíul tools, but a stupid person grabs hold of them to bind 
himselt and then claims that the conditions of nature through- 
out the vvorld have put their heads together to abuse him. Who 
can decide such a case? — for the plaintiíí has already killed him- 
self. If we decide that the instrument of death loses the case to 
the dead plaintiíí, what sort of vindication is the plaintiíí going 
to gain to give him any satisíaction? 

The citta that’s deluded about itselí and about its own aítairs 
is in the same sort of predicament. Thus when pahhã begins to 
penetrate in to know the conditions of nature — beginning with 
the body — it will also have to penetrate into the causal point. It 
will know clearly with its discernment the objects to which the 
citta tends to send its mental currents, and how strong or weak, 
many or few those currents are. It will come to see that the things 
that it used to see as enemies aren’t really enemies at all. This 
is because of the povver of panhã that has contemplated things 
caretully and correctly. At the same time, it will turn around to 
perceive the au/areness inside itselí as being its own enemy. This 
is because of the povver of the pannã that sees clearly and comes 
in, letting go stage by stage, the things it can no longer hold to. 
This is why clear understanding through pannã — once it has 
realized that sights, sounds and so íorth, on into the body, feel- 
ings, memory, thought-íormations, and cognizance, are not en- 
emies — must let them go stage by stage until they no longer 
remain in the heart. 

And as for this knovving nature: Betore, we weren’t able to 
tell u/hether it was harmtul or beneíicial, vvhich is why we went 
about branding things all over the cosmos as being good or bad, 
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beautiíul or ugly, lovable or hateíul, so amazing as to make us 
feel like íloating or so dreary as to make us miserable and un- 
able to sleep because of the dreariness: In short, making 
ourselves pleased, displeased, and endlessly miserable vvithout our 
realizing it. What is the cause that makes the citta like a wheel, 
turning in cycles around itselí, generating the tires of passion, 
aversion, and delusion to burn itselí at all times? When pannã 
has contemplated things until they are clear, all conditions of 
nature, vvithin and vvithout, will be seen to have the same char- 
acteristics. None of them are enemies to anyone at all. You will 
see — the moment pannã removes all the things concealing it — 
that the only tault lies with this ‘knovving nature’. At this point, 
when ‘that what knovvs’ moves or ripples — blip! — you’ll know 
immediately that the inner vvheel is getting into the act. This is 
the troublemaker, heaping up misery. It’s the direct cause of 
suttering (dukkha). Aside from this ‘what knovvs’, there is no 
cause of dukkha anyvvhere in the vvorld. 

When we reach this level, only this avvareness — this entire 
avvareness — is the cause of suttering. When this fact becomes 
this clear to the citta through pannã, who would be vvilling to hold 
to this ‘what knows’ — this vvheel — as his or her self? This is the 
subtle pannã, the automatic pannã in the principles of nature, 
that was trained by our torcing it in the beginning stages. The 
results now appear as an ingenuity and intelligence sutticient to 
the task. There’s nothing vvrong with calling it the supreme pannã. 
In addition to knovving the revolving citta that is the cause of 
dukkha, this pannã turns invvard to know why that citta is a cause 
of dukkha, and how. Intent on knou/ing, it probes in atter the 
reasons that reveal themselves. 

But for the most part when we reach this level, if our pannã 
hasn’t really considered things with precision and thoroughness, 
we’re sure to get stuck on this revolving avvareness, because it’s 
the supreme cause of the cycle — so deceptive and attractive that 
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we as meditators don’t realize our attachment to it. In addition 
to being deluded and attached vvithout our realizing it, we may 
even spread this subtle form of delusion, through our misunder- 
standing, to delude many other people as well. 

So to let you know: This ‘knovving nature’, in terms of it mar- 
velousness, is more marvelous than anything else. In terms of 
its radiance, it’s more radiant than anything else, vvhich is why 
we should call it a pit of burning embers secretly lying in wait 
for us. But no matter what, this knovving nature canh vvithstand 
vvisdom (pannã) that is its match in subtlety. We are sure to learn 
the truth from pannã that this knovving nature is the toremost 
cause of suttering (dukkha). When we know this, this nature 
won’t be able to stand. It will have to disintegrate immediately, 
just as when people smash a solid object to pieces with an iron 
bar. 

When this nature disintegrates atter having been destroyed 
by pahhã, a nature marveíous far above and beỵond anỵ con- 
ventionaí reaíitỵ Vũỉll appear in full measure. At the same mo- 
ment, we Wỉíí see the harm of what is harmfuí and the benefỉts 
of Luhat is beneỷicial. The avvareness of release will appear as 
dhammo padĩpo — the brightness of the Dhamma — in full radi- 
ance, like the sun that, when unobscured by clouds, lets the 
vvorld receive the full radiance of its light. The result is that the 
avvareness of release appears plainly to the heart of the medi- 
tator the moment aviiiã (unau/areness) has disbanded. 

This is the result. What the causes are, Tve already explained 
to you: Conviction, persistence, mindtulness, samãdhi, and pahhã. 
This is the path to follow leading right to this point. It doesnh 
lead anyvvhere else. VVhether you live at home, in a monastery, 
or in a torest, vvhether you’re a woman or a man, ordained or 
not: //you haue these/iue qualities aíuoaỵs with ỵou, ỵou’re head- 
ing toward this poỉnt. ỉn other words, we all have the same full 
rights in the practice and in the resuíts we’ỉỉ receive. 
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So I ask that all of you as meditators — and you know clearly 
that you are meditators and abstainers as well — I ask that you 
practice so as to develop your thoughts, vvords, and deeds, and 
that you íully abstain from things that are your enemies until you 
reach the goal — the release of nibbãna — as Tve already ex- 
plained. None of these qualities lie beyond your mindtulness, 
discernment, and relentless effort. These are the teachings the 
Buddha gave to us as suãkkhãta-dhamma — the well-taught 
Dhamma. In other vvords, he rightly taught us the path to fol- 
low. He taught that the vvrong path was really vvrong, and the 
right path really right. And the results — release and nibbăna — 
that come from tollovving the right path were also rightly taught. 
The only problem is with those of us tollovving the path: Will we 
really follow it rightly or not? If we follow it rightly in line with 
what the Buddha taught, the results are sure to appear as 
sammadeva ãsavehi ưimuccati — right release from all kiíesas and 
ăsavas. 

So for this reason you should make an effort to train your sati- 
pannã at every moment and not just in any one particular posi- 
tion. Don’t think that this is making too much of an effort. The 
more you understand, the more ingenious you become, the 
more you can cure the kiíesas, the more you gain release from 
suttering (dukkha): These are the results we all want step by step 
until we really gain release with nothing left. In other vvords, we 
gain release while we’re conscious and avvare in this litetime, 
while overseeing these five khandhas. This is the most certain 
Dhamma — because the word svãkkhãta-dhamma, the Dhamma 
rightly taught by the Buddha, doesn’t mean that it’s right only 
atter we die. It’s also right vvhile we are practicing it, and the 
results that come in line with our ettorts appear clearly to the 
hearts of meditators vvhile they are alive. 

As for the methods or techniques you use to train your hearts, 
I ask to leave them up to each person’s intelligence and inge- 
nuity in the course of making the effort in the practice. You have 
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to notice which positions are most helpíul in your practice. Don’t 
simply sit and keep on sitting, or walk and keep on vvalking. You 
have to remember to notice what results and beneíits you get 
from your eííorts as well, because diííerent people may find 
themselves more or less suited to the four diííerent positions of 
sitting, standing, vvalking, and lying down. 

Today Tve explained the Dhamma to all of you from the be- 
ginning to the íinal point of my ability, so I feel that this should 
be enough for now. I ask that each of you take the Dhamma that 
Tve explained today and that you have encountered in your 
practice, and make it food for thought or a companion to your 
practice. The results you will receive can in no way deviate from 
today’s explanation. 

So ril ask to stop here. — Evarh. 


«« 
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T '/he citta constantly coerced or oppressed at all times and 
the citta absolutely released from that coercion and oppres- 
sion are two very diííerent things — so diííerent that there 
is no conventional reality that can be compared to the citta re- 
leased. This sort of citta doesn’t lie in the realm of conventional 
reality in such a way that anything may rightly be compared to 
it in keeping with the reality of its nature. Even though some 
comparisons can be made, they’re simply a manner of speak- 
ing. They aren’t really in line with the truth of that nature as it 
exists. We have to make comparisons simply because the world 
has its conventions and analogies. 

We see prisoners in jail who are coerced and oppressed, who 
are deprived of their íreedom at all times beginning from the day 
of their imprisonment to the day of their release. What sort of 
happiness do they have? Even though they may have their 
laughter, in line with the things that may make them laugh, it’s 
still the laughter of prisoners. Just hearing the word ‘prisoner’ is 
enough to tell us that happiness isn’t what produces their laugh- 
ter. Their penalty is what produces their laughter. It keeps co- 
ercing and oppressing them. So vvhere can we find any happiness 
and pleasure among them? 

We can take this and compare it invvardly to the State of af- 
íairs betvveen the citta and the kiíesas (deíilements) that coerce 
and oppress it. These things control and coerce it with every 
mental moment. Even when the citta isn’t íorming any thoughts, 
it’s still controlled and coerced in this way, in line with its nature. 
When this is the case, where can it find any true happiness? The 
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happiness it does have is happiness like the food fed to prison- 
ers. And what sort of food is that? Even though we may never 
have been imprisoned, we know what sort of food is fed to pris- 
oners. Is there anything satisíying about it, the food they feed 
prisoners? 

The toods — the temptations — with which the kiíesas^^ feed 
the citta, if we were to speak in the way of the vvorld, are sim- 
ply to keep it from dying, in the same way that prisoners are fed. 
The kiíesas feed the citta so that it can be put to work, in the 
same way that prisoners are fed so that they can be put to work, 
so that we can get the truits of their labor. The food for the citta 
that the kiíesas bring to sustain us is thus like the food fed to pris- 
oners. There’s no ditterence at all. If we compare them, that’s 
the way they are. 

But if we look from a ditterent angle, we can see that pris- 
oners are still better off than we are, because they know that they 
eat their food out of necessity. They don’t eat it out of satisíac- 
tion with it or its taste or anything, because there’s nothing at 
all gratitying about the food they are fed. But we meditators are 
still content to be attached to the tlavor of vvorldly pleasures, so 
we’re said to be stuck. VVhen we’re attached to visual objects, 
it’s because we find tlavor in them. When we’re attached to 
sounds, smells, tastes, and tactile sensations, it’s simply because 
we find tlavor in them. It’s not the case that the only tlavor is 
the tlavor we taste with the tongue. All torms of contact — with 
the eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, and mind — have their Aavor, 
and we’ve been attached to them in such a way that we haven’t 
even realized our attachment for aeons and aeons. 

The citta is attached, bound, and íeels love for these things 
vvithout knovving that they are tlavors that tie us down, that they 


Kìlesa(s): Defilement{s). These are what soil, stain or detile the heart mak- 
ing it impure and dirty. The usual list includes greed, aversion and delusion 
in their various íorms 
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are all matters of kilesa: the ílavors of kilesa. So we are attached 
to the point vvhere we will never know the harm of these tlavors 
at all if we don’t use mindtulness and discernment to investigate 
them vvisely. Regardless of how many aeons may pass, we will 
have to be attached to these Aavors, engrossed in these tlavors, 
vvithout ever Corning to our senses. This is the ingenuity, the clev- 
erness of the kiìesas. How ingenious and clever are they? 

If you want to know, then set your heart on the practice. And 
don’t torget what Tm saying here. Someday it’s sure to become 
clear to your heart as a result of your earnest practice. There’s 
no escaping it. Listen caretully to the Buddha’s vvords: “The 
tlavor of the Dhamma surpasses all other Aavors.” What sort of 
tlavor is the tlavor of the Dhamma that it has to surpass all other 
tlavors? Those other tlavors are the Aavors of the food of pris- 
oners, imprisoned in the vvheel of death and rebirth through the 
power of the kiìesas. They aren’t food or Aavors that can keep 
the heart satisíied. They aren’t true Aavors. They aren’t the Aavors 
of the truth. They’re the Aavors of the counteríeits that the kiìesas 
whip up into being for us to touch or to eat. They aren’t the Aavors 
of the true Dhamma. 

The tlavor of the Dhamma will begin to appear when the citta 
is centered in samãdhi. As soon as the citta begins to be still, 
pleasure will begin to appear as its tlavor, depending on the 
amount of stillness in line with the levels of its tranquillity. When 
we say ‘levels of tranquillity’, don’t go thinking that they’re sepa- 
rate steps, like those of a ladder. It’s simply a way of speaking. 
Actually, they’re all connected, from the pleasure of basic samãdhi 
progressively up to the levels of retined samãdhi. The pleasure 
that arises will become correspondingly more and more retined. 
This counts as one of the Aavors of the Dhamma — the Dhamma 
of samãdhi, the Dhamma of peace — in the levels of the stillness 
of the citta. 
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As soon as the mind has stillness for its food, it lets go of its 
concerns for the various tlavors of sights, sounds, smells, tastes, 
and tactile sensations step by step, because the tlavor of this still- 
ness begins to excel them. Even this is enough to begin excelling 
all other Aavors. Even more so when the mind begins to inves- 
tigate things with its discernment, analyzing them in terms of the 
three characteristics or the meditation theme of unattractiveness 
— because in the beginning we tend to develop the theme of 
unattractiveness, contemplating every part of our own body and 
the bodies of others, inside and out, as seems most appropriate 
and natural for us to investigate, because they all share the same 
conditions for us to see clearly step by step: The tlavor of the 
Dhamma will then intensiíy, becoming an ingenious Aavor. And 
in addition to being an ingenious Aavor, it’s a Aavor that comes 
from being able to let go. 

The nature of the citta is such that once it investigates any- 
thing to the point of seeing it clearly, it lets go. When it hasn’t 
let go, when it grasps with attachment, these are the chains and 
tetters with vvhich the kiíesa keeps it bound. The kiíesas coníer 
titles, telling us, “This is good. That’s pretty. This is beautitul.” 
They never tell us that the body is tilthy, ugly, impermanent 
(annica), dukkha, and not-self (anattã) — not belonging to us or 
to anyone else. These are things the kiíesas never tell us, never 
mention, never suggest in line with the principles of the truth. 
Instead, they bring their own principles in to interíere with the 
Dhamma, telling us just the opposite — that this or that is beau- 
titul, lasting, valuable — denying the truth every step of the way 
because they are very powerful. For this reason, we need to keep 
track of their deceits, counteracting and removing them, by us- 
ing such qualities as sati-pannã. Our vvorld is entirely stuck in 
the deceits of the kiíesas. When pannã has investigated invvard, 
in line with the principles of unattractiveness as we have already 
mentioned, and in line with the three characteristics of anicca, 
dukkha, and anattã, probing and analyzing back and íorth, time 
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and again, the truths that the kilesas have kept concealed will be 
revealed in line with these principles of truth — because these 
principles are truth, pure and simple. There’s nothing counter- 
feit about them. What is counteríeit — our talse views — are an 
affair of the kiíesas, not an attair of the Dhamma. 

We will be able to truly see things as they are — vvithout a 
doubt — once we can remove the counteríeit things that conceal 
them. For example, beauty: Where, exactly, is the body beau- 
titul? What is there about it that you can claim to be beautitul? 
If you speak in terms of the principles of the truth, how can you 
even look at the human body? It’s entirely tilled with tilthiness, 
both within and vvithout, vvhich is why we have to keep wash- 
ing it all the time. Even the clothing and other articles on vvhich 
the body depends have to be dirty because the main part — the 
body — is a well of tilth vvithin and vvithout. VVhatever it comes 
into contact with — robes, clothing, dvvelling, bedding — has to 
become dirty as well. Wherever human beings live becomes 
dirty, but we don’t see the truth, mainly because we aren’t in- 
terested in looking. 

As meditators we should investigate so as to see this truth. 
Don’t run away from it. This is the genuine truth. The things that 
fool us into seeing the body as beautitul are counteríeit and talse. 
So. Look into your body. Which part can you claim to be beau- 
titul, to contend with the truth of the Dhamma? Look for it! Is 
there any part that dares claim to be above the Dhamma and 
more true than the Dhamma — unless it’s simply more talse than 
the Dhamma? 

The fact that the Dhamma isn’t appearing in our heart is be- 
cause at the moment talseness is more powerful, more estab- 
lished, and conceals things completely. Even though there’s tilth 
throughout the body both within and vvithout, we’re still able to 
regard it as beautitul and lasting. The issues betvveen truth 
and talsity lie vvithin our body and mind, because the kiíesas 
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themselves lie vvithin the mind and spread their power out 
throughout the various parts of the body, and then splash out 
beyond, throughout the world of rebirth, saying that this is us, 
that’s ours, everything is us, ours, beautitul, lasting, enjoyable 
— depending on the song with which the kiíesas, the deceivers, 
fool the mind into jumping, bouncing, and spinning much more 
than a soccer ball. And what happiness can we find in jumping 
along with all the deceits we’ve mentioned here? 

If we haven’t yet avvakened and come to our senses, when 
will we, and where? If the Dhamma of the Lord Buddha hasn’t 
avvakened us meditators, who in the vvorld will be able to avvaken 
us? As they say, ‘svãkkhãto bhagauatã dhammo’: “The Dhamma 
of the Buddha is rightly taught” — rightly taught in a way clear 
to see, with nothing hidden or esoteric. What’s hidden about it? 
If we look with our eyes, we’ll see in line with what Tve said here. 

So. Look on in, from the skin on in. Skin-scum and svveat- 
scum: Is there anything good about them? Anything clean and 
beautitul? If they were clean, how could we call them scum? Then 
look on inside. What is there inside that can contend with the 
Dhamma and claim to be pretty and beautitul? The Dhamma tells 
us that there’s nothing pretty or beautitul in there, that it’s all 
tilthy. So vvhich part is going to contend with the Dhamma of the 
Lord Buddha? If the Dhamma is talse, if the Buddha didn’t teach 
it rightly, then find something to prove it vvrong. All of the things 
that the Dhamma criticizes: When you penetrate into them with 
discernment, you’ll find that that’s just how they are. There’s no 
point with vvhich you can argue. 

All of these things have been true ever since betore we in- 
vestigated them, but the kiíesas have closed our eyes to them. 
Even though we see them, we don’t see them for what they are. 
Even though tilth tills the body, the kiíesas deny it entirely and 
turn it into something beautitul — and we believe them, vvithout 
looking at the Dhamma that’s vvaving its arms at us, ready to 
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help us at all times, as if it were calling to us: “Hold on. Hold on 
to the Dhamma. Hurry up, and you’ll escape from danger. Hurry 
and let go of the kilesas. They’re a fire burning you.” 

See what happens when you smash the kiíesas to bits. Pight 
with them until you have no more breath to breathe. That’s 
when the Dhamma will tully reveal itselí in every tacet for you 
to see clearly. This is the way of digging into the things that con- 
ceal so as to uncover the truth: The genuine Dhamma. If we see 
the truth, we begin to see the genuine Dhamma step by step. 
Even on the level of stillness, we’re already not embroiled with 
anything, because we have the ‘savor of the Dhamma.’ The 
heart can drink of the Dhamma: Mental peace and calm. The 
heart doesn’t jump or run, isn’t vain or proud, restless or dis- 
tracted, tlying out atter various preoccupations, because it has 
tound a satisíying food to sustain it. 

When we use pahhã to investigate — to prepare our food, so 
to speak — to make it even more exquisite than the food of tran- 
quillity, turning it into the food of pannã, this has a tlavor even 
more exquisite and retined, vvithout limit, vvhich comes from 
investigating and analyzing the body, the theme of our medita- 
tion. The basic principle on which we depend to counteract and 
remove the kiíesas lies right here, which is why the Buddha fo- 
cuses his teachings right here. It wouldn’t work to tocus any- 
vvhere else, because this is the primary place vvhere living beings 
are attached. Attachments outside come second to this. When 
we have investigated so as to see in line with this truth, step by 
step, vvithout retreating in our investigation or letting it lapse until 
we have clearly understood, then the point of ‘enough’ in our 
investigation, together with the point vvhere we let go of our at- 
tachments, will appear of its own accord through the povver of 
pannã that has removed all things concealing, has dismantled 
all things counteríeit so as to see the truth clearly in the heart. 
Pahhã on this level will then stop of its own accord. 
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As for the aííairs of attachment, we needn’t say anything, 
because they are simply the results of delusion. VVherever knovvl- 
edge penetrates, delusion will immediately retreat, so how can 
attachment remain? It will have to retreat vvithout a doubt. The 
more we investigate in preparing our food — the tlavor of the 
Dhamma — through the povver of sati-pannã, unraveling things 
to see them clearly for what they are, the more the citta becomes 
light and airy. Disenchanted and dismayed. “How long have I 
been attached this way? Why have I dared to make things up in 
such a bull-headed way?” This is the exclamation with vvhich we 
reproach ourselves — because things actually haven’t been what 
we’ve made them up to be. So why have we made them up that 
way? We then immediately see through the make-believe that 
has led to this State of attairs, because pannã is what penetrates 
and makes its choices. How will it not know what’s true and 
what’s not? If we analyze the body to pieces, we can clearly see 
that it’s a living cemetery. When it dies, it’s a dead cemetery. How 
can we stand to look at it? Look all over the vvorld: Is there any 
place where there are no cemeteries? There are cemeteries wher- 
ever living beings dwell. 

Investigate on down to the truth. Is our pannã for making us 
into food? It’s for us to cure our bankruptcy, so that we can es- 
cape from being prisoners held in custody by the kiíesas. Why 
shouldn’t we be able to escape? The Dhamma of the Lord Buddha 
is pertectly suited to us human beings, vvhich is why he taught it 
to the human vvorld. He saw this as the Central point of exist- 
ence, the most appropriate place. There’s no one more intelli- 
gent than the Buddha, the toremost Teacher who taught the 
Dhamma to the most appropriate place: Our human world. 

At the moment, what are we? We’re human beings. Of this 
we’re certain. In addition, we’re monks — meditating monks at 
that, so why shouldnT we be able to seize the excellence of the 
tlavor of the Dhamma to taste as our own treasure through our 
own practice? If we aren’t capable, who in the vvorld is capable? 
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To whom should we hand over this capability? At the moment, 
vvhose hearts are being squeezed by dukkha? Aren’t these things 
squeezing our own hearts? So to whom are we going to hand 
over this capability? To whom are we going to hand over all the 
duties and responsibilities involved in attaining treedom? Should 
we hand them over to suttering? We already have suttering in 
our hearts. The only thing to do is to remove suttering (dukkha) 
through persistent ettort. 

We’re tighters. We have to be detiant. We can’t let ourselves 
say retreat. So. VVhatever the pain, hovvever great it may be, 
we’re ready for it. The pain and suttering that come with the 
ettort won’t lead us to bankruptcy. They’re better than the pain 
and suttering that are already putting a squeeze on us at all times 
and serve no purpose at all. So dig on down, meditators! This is 
one step in the investigation. 

The Buddha teaches us to visit cemeteries because we don’t 
yet see the cemetery within. We tirst have to visit external cem- 
eteries to open the way for bringing the citta into our own inter- 
nal cemetery. It’s full of corpses. Aside from the fact that the body 
itselí is a cemetery, the corpses of all sorts of animals fill our belly. 
What sorts of things have been stuííed in there? For how long? 
Why don’t we look at this cemetery? Look so as to see it clearly. 
Unattractiveness, anicca, dukkha, and anattã are all heaped right 
here. We don’t have to go looking for them anyvvhere else. 

When we look in terms of impermanence — anicca — we can 
see it clearly. The body keeps changing all the time, from the 
day it’s born to the day it dies. Even teelings keep changing in 
their way: Pleasure, pain, and inditterence, both in body and 
mind. They keep spinning around in this way. When do they 
ever stop? If we have any sati-pannã, why don’t we see these 
things as they do their work in line with their natural principles? 
// we use our mind/uỊness and Luisdom, we have to see, we have 
to know. These things can’t be kept hỉdden. They can’t be kept 
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hidden from mindíulness and vvisdom. We have to see right 
through them. There’s no doubt about this. 

Dukkha. Which part of the body gives us any pleasure or 
ease? There’s nothing but dukkha and pain tilling the body. 
We’ve constantly had to tend and care for the body so that it has 
been able to survive this far, so are we still going to be attracted 
to this mass of fire? 

Anattã. The Buddha has already proclaimed it. “It’s not self. 
Don’t mess with it.” As if he were slapping our vvrists: “Don’t 
reach for it. Don’t touch it. It’s dangerous.” VVhenever you say 
that it’s you or yours, your attachment is like grabbing fire, so 
extricate yourselt, using wisdom. See these things as being truly 
anicca, dukkha, and anattã. The citta then won’t dare to reach 
for them or touch them. Step by step it will let go of its burdens 
— its attachments, vvhich are a heavy vveight. 

When the citta extricates itselí from its attachments, it be- 
comes lighter and lighter, more and more at ease. The savor of 
the Dhamma will appear step by step, even more exquisite than 
on the level of samãdhi. When the Aavor of the Dhamma sur- 
passes the Aavor of these various kilesas, they have to be dis- 
carded and trampled undertoot. 

The physical khandha — the body — is important. It has a re- 
ally great impact on the mind. To love it is to suffer. To hate it 
is to suffer. To be angry with it is to suffer. The attairs connected 
with the body are more prominent than any others. If the mind 
has no stillness, there’s novvhere it can find any reliet. There’s 
novvhere we as monks can retreat to find any pleasure. For 
this reason, we must try to still our minds and make use of the 
Dhamma to attack our kiỊesas. 

Don’t feel any regret for the time it takes. Don’t feel any regret 
for the cycles of rebirth, for the prison, for our vvardens and 
torturers: The various kinds of kilesa. These have been our great- 
est torturers from time immemorial. Even though we may not 
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remember for how long, simply hold to the principle of the 
present as your primary guide and they’ll all be scattered. The 
past, no matter how long, is simply a matter of this same mass 
of suttering. If we can’t shed it, these things will have to con- 
tinue this way torever. 

Don’t be interested in any other matters. Keep vvatch of the 
truth — vvhich is vvithin you, proclaiming itselí at all times — by 
using mindtulness, discernment, conviction, and persistence. 
Don’t let up or retreat. Don’t see anything as having greater 
value than the effort of extricating yourselt from these things that 
coerce and oppress you. You’ll then be able to make something 
extraordinary of yourselt. Whether or not you give yourselt titles, 
make sure at least that you aren’t burdened or attached right 
here. This is where the Buddha says the highest savor is tound. 
lẶ)root the things that involve and entangle you each step along 
the way. Keep cutting your way in, beginning with the physical 
heap — the body — vvhich is one wall or one thick covering. 

Once you’ve passed the physical heap, ransacked this physi- 
cal heap and known it clearly with understanding, vvithout any 
remaining ties, it’s as if you have amassed a large pile of Capi¬ 
tal, clear to your heart. You can be certain of progressing to re- 
lease at one point or another in this present litetime, with no 
need to anticipate it as happening in this year or that. Once the 
citta has attained this level, you can be sure of yourselt. Persist- 
ence comes on its own. The pain and ditticulties that come from 
making the effort are completely erased of their own accord, be- 
cause the Aavor of the Dhamma appearing clearly to the heart 
has a power far overriding the pains that come from the persist- 
ent effort. The heart becomes motivated through the principles 
of its nature. Persistence keeps spinning in the person who used 
to be lazy. 

Laziness is a matter of the kiíesas resisting and tighting the 
Dhamma. When we start out making the effort, then laziness, 
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vveakness, discouragement, pain, and difficulty all come throng- 
ing in, oppressing us so that we can’t take a step, and we íinally 
fall down with a crash. That shows we’ve been shot. They don’t 
have to shoot us a second time. One shot and we’re down — 
down on the pillow, snoring away. We keep getting shot by the 
kiíesas, again and again, till we’re thoroughly mangled. Our ef- 
torts don’t amount to anything. If this is the way things are, then 
we’ll be sunk in the round of rebirth, sunk in the prison of the 
wheel of rebirth torever, with never a day when we’ll gain release, 
never a day when we’ll be free. 

So slash away at the kiíesas, using the principles of the 
Dhamma that the Buddha taught and aren’t othervvise. You’ll 
then have to gain release from these things that coerce and op- 
press you u/ithout a doubt. The important points are persistence, 
mindtulness, discernment, and endurance. So, keep enduring! 
What’s wrong with endurance for the sake of making your way? 
Other things you can endure. Physical pain to the brink of death: 
No one else can endure it for you. You have to endure it for 
yourselt. Haven’t you already endured it betore? So why can’t 
you endure the pains and deprivations that come with the effort 
of the practice? Atter all, you endure them for the sake of the 
effort to extricate yourselt from suttering. So why can’t you en- 
dure them? Make it strong — your heart as a monk, your heart 
as a meditator. Once you’ve seen the dangers pointed out by the 
Dhamma, you’ll see the benetits arising through your ettorts. 

In the beginning, you have to grapple a great deal with the 
body as your meditation theme. Once youVe opened your way 
and seen causes and results as your starting Capital, then the four 
mental khandhas — vedanã, sannã, sankhãra, and vinnăna — 
have already gotten into the act. There are íeelings in the body 
as well as in the mind, so when you’re investigating the body, 
how can these things not rush in to connect? They’re related 
phenomena. It’s not the case that you tinish investigating the 
body betore you start investigating vedanã, sannã, sankhãra, 
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and vihhana. Don’t plan on things being that way, because it’s 
vvrong. In the truth of the practice, that’s not the way things are. 

Once your work is tocused on any one point, it has an impact 
on everything else, but these things become prominent only af- 
ter the body has lost its meaning and value for us through the 
Dhamma. Betore, we saw it as having a great deal of meaning 
and value, but once the Dhamma — the truth — has demolished 
the talsity of this sort of deíilement and craving, these things lose 
their meaning and worth. The Dhamma now clearly has a value 
above and beyond them. This is when vedanã, sahhã, sahkhãra, 
and ưihhãna become prominent, because they’ve already 
opened the way from the stage of the physical body. 

What is there to teelings? For the most part, they converge 
in on teelings of the citta. As for physical teelings, Tve already 
explained them to you betore. If you analyze them when you’re 
sick or have been sitting in meditation for a long time, you’ll 
know them. If you want to know them, tocus on them today, 
using sati-pahhã, and you’ll understand them. You’re sure to 
understand them clearly if you use your pannã. Don’t simpíỵ 
endure them. To contend with pain, ỵou have to usepannã. Sim- 
plỵ /ighting it, simpíỵ enduring it, doesn’t count as the path. 

The path is sati-pahhã. The greater the pain, the more these 
things spin into work. You can’t let mindtulness and wisdom 
leave the point of the pain. As for the body, each part will be seen 
clearly as a reality in line with its nature, vvithin the citta, because 
in accordance with the principles of nature that’s what they al- 
ready are. No matter how much pain arises in the body, it’s its 
own separate reality. Only the citta is what recognizes and in- 
terprets it. Once the citta has used discernment to investigate the 
pain to the point of being abreast of it, it will extricate itselí from 
the pain to be its own separate reality on this level, so that each 
is a separate reality. When each is a separate reality, what harm 
can they do to each other? What impact can they have on each 
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other? None at aìì. The bodỵ is the bodỵ, the pain is a pain, the 
heart is the heart, i. e., the citta is the citta. Each is a separate 
reality, with no impact on the others. Even if the pain doesn’t 
subside, it has no impact. It has no impact on the citta at all. This 
is called seeing the truth. Aíter you’ve done this many times, 
you’ll be able to uproot your attachments to the body, and the 
pain in the body will be passed by as well. The only issue remain- 
ing will be teelings in the citta. 

Sahhã and sahkhãra are important. Once the body, the physical 
heap, is passed, sanhã and sahkhãra — memory and thought- 
tormations — become prominent because there are no more 
problems involving the body. The citta isn’t vvilling to investigate 
the body again, just as when we’ve eaten enough of this sort of 
food, we put it aside and continue eating vvhatever else still at- 
tracts us. When we’re completely full, we put it all aside, no 
matter what kind of food it is, meat dishes or desserts. Our in- 
vestigation is similar to this. It tells us on its own. When the citta 
has had enough of anything, it lets go and no longer investigates 
that thing. It then continues with other things, in the same way 
that when we’ve eaten enough of this sort of food, we go on to 
other sorts until we’re completely full. Then we put it all aside. 
Our investigation is so that we will have enough and then let go. 

Sahkhãra reíers to the thought-íormations in the mind — good 
thoughts, bad thoughts, this issue and that. They keep torming 
all the time. Each of us talls for his or her own issues. Even if 
other people don’t become involved with us, the mind has to 
paint pictures and form thoughts, past and tuture: A big turmoil 
within the heart. We get intatuated with this preoccupation, sad- 
dened by that one. Matters that passed months and years ago, 
we warm up and serve to torment the mind, to oppress and co- 
erce it, because of our delusion, because of the fact that we aren’t 
up on the tricks and deceits of this sort of kiíesa. This is why we 
have to investigate them. Whatever issues the mind íorms, if 
they’re good, they vanish; if they’re bad, they vanish — so what 
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sense or substance can we gain from them? VVherever they arise, 
probe on down right there. 

Sannõ, memory and interpretations: They come as memory 
and assumptions out of the citta. This is how the citta appears 
when it reaches a retined level. This is the way the natural prin- 
ciples of the investigation are of their own accord. Even if 
no one tells us, we come to understand on our own. Wherever 
anything makes contact, sati-pannã spins around right there until 
they understand and let go. 

Once pannã has cut the bridge to the body, it has also cut 
the bridges to external sights, sounds, smells, and tastes. The only 
things left in the citta are vedanã, sannã, sankhãra, and ưihhãna. 
These deal entirely with the citta itselí. We investigate at that 
point with pannã, vvithout becoming intimate with any of these 
four conditions. For example, teeling: Pleasure arises and van- 
ishes. Pain arises and vanishes, there in the heart. The Buddha 
thus calls them anicca and anattã. Impermanent and not-self. 
They arise and vanish. Sannã is also anicca, dukkha, and anattã. 
What is there to become attached to? They’re just like the body. 
In other vvords, they’re all a heap of the three characteristics. 

When we have investigated them time and again, these four 
conditions shrink into the citta. This is called giving chase to the 
kiíesas. Probe into that point with pannã until you know and see 
it clearly. When the kiíesas can’t find any place to hide, they’ll 
go running into the citta. Sati-pahhã then come spinning into 
mano — the mind. This too the Buddha tells us not to hold onto. 
Listen! The mind too is anicca, dukkha, and anattã. Listen to 
that! How can the mind not share in the three characteristics 
when the kiíesas are in there? How can we hold to the mind as 
being us or ours when the entire army of the kiíesas is in there? 
If we hold to the mind as being us or ours, it’s the same as hold- 
ing to kilesa as being us or ours, so how can we gain release? 
Very protound, this point of Dhamma, here on the level of in- 
vestigation. 
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The citta too is anicca, dukkha, and anattã because the kilesas 
are in there. So strike on down with your investigation. What- 
ever gets smashed — even if ultimately the citta itselí is demol- 
ished along with everything else — at least know it clearly with 
your pannã. The kiíesas that torms the essence of the cycle 
(vatta) — which in Pãli is termed ‘aviiiã-paccaỵã sankhãra, ’ ‘With 
tundamental ignorance (aưiiiã) as condition, there occur men- 
tal tormations’: This is the seed of becoming and birth, buried 
here in this citta. When its bridges are cut, it can’t find any way 
out to go looking for food. The bridges out the eyes have been 
cut. The bridges out the ears, nose, tongue, and body have all 
been cut by pannã. The kiíesas can’t find any way out to de- 
velop love for sights, smells, tastes, or tactile sensations, because 
all their bridges have been cut. We’re abreast of things as they 
actually occur, so the kiíesas go running inside. If they try to 
become attached to the body, that’s something we’ve already 
investigated and knovvn with pannã, something we’ve already 
let go. Peelings, memory, thought-íormations, and cognizance 
have all been investigated and seen to have the three charac- 
teristics of anicca, dukkha, and anattã, so vvhere do the kiíesas 
lie? They have to be hiding in the ‘Big Cave’: The citta. So pannã 
goes slashing in. 

So now, is the citta us? Is it ours? Slash on down! Whatever 
is going to be destroyed, let it be destroyed. We feel no regrets. 
We want only the truth. Even if the citta is going to be smashed 
and destroyed along with everything else, let’s at least know with 
our practice. Strike on down! Ultimately, everything counteríeit 
gets smashed, while the nature of pure truth, of supreme truth 
— the pure citta — doesn’t die and isn’t destroyed. See? So now 
u/hether you call it anicca^^, dukkha, and anattă or not, at least 
make the citta pure, and it will gain release from all conventional 


Anicca: The unstable, impermanent, transient nature of all things in all 
realms of existence; in other vvords all things arise and cease, are subject to 
change and will become otherwise. 
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realities. Anicca, dukkha, and anattã^^ lie vvithin the realm of con- 
vention. Once the citta has gained release from these things, 
there’s nothing more that can be said — even though we are 
completely avvare. So what is there now to doubt? 

This is release from the prison, from the cycle that imprisons 
living beings, and us in particular — our citta in particular, now 
extricated right here. Preed right here. All that is needed is for 
the kiíesas to be shed entirely from the heart and there is noth- 
ing else to pose the heart any problems. This is thus called the 
timeless heart, the timeless Dhamma, íreed from time. It’s a pure 
nature, always tully ‘buddho’ like that. 

At this point, how can we not clearly see the harm of the kỉle- 
sas? When such things as sati-pannã have trampled the kiíesas 
to bits, how can we not see its harm with our vvhole heart? How 
can we not see through the happiness that the kiíesas bring 
to feed us when we’re ready to die, simply to keep us going? 
“That’s the sugar-coated happiness concocted by the kiíesas 
simply to keep us going. That’s the tlavor of kiíesa. But the tlavor 
the Dhamma is like this, something else entirely.” How can we 
help but know? 

To summarize, the citta that lies under the povver of the cy- 
cle, with the kiíesas coercing and oppressing it, is not at all dif- 
terent from a convict in prison. When it has gained utter release 
from its prison of kilesa, there’s no comparison for it. Even so, 
we praise it as being supreme — a convention, which doesn’t 
really correspond to that reality. But even though it doesn’t cor- 
respond, you can be assured that the ditterence is just like that, 
betvveen the citta imprisoned and the citta released from all co- 
ercion, completely free and independent. They’re ditterent in just 
the way that we’ve said. 


Anatta: The five khandhas are not self individually or collectively, nor is 
there a self-entity to be íound anywhere within the heart . 
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So be earnest and intent. YouVe come here for the purpose 
of learning and íinding things of substance and value for your- 
selves. Investigate so as to see clearly in line with the principles 
of anicca, dukkha, and anattã as I have mentioned, because they 
underlie the way everything is throughout the three levels of the 
cosmos. There’s nothing splendid enough for us to feel regret 
at leaving it. The on/y thing splendid is reíease. ỉt’s a nature truíỵ 
spíendid. We don’t have to conter titles on it, because it’s its own 
nature. It has had enough of everything of every sort. This is 
what is meant when we say that the tlavor of the Dhamma ex- 
cels all other tlavors. Whatever kinds of Aavors we may have ex- 
perienced, the tlavor of the Dhamma excels them all, lets them 
all go, because no other tlavor can match it. Even this tlavor, it 
isn’t attached to. This tlavor we say is supreme isn’t attached 
to itselí. It’s simply a principle of truth, and that’s all. 

So. Be earnest, meditators. Don’t get discouraged! Give your 
life to the Buddha. Even though we may have never said that 
we’ve given our life to kiíesas, that’s what we’ve done for an 
intinitely long time, to the point vvhere we canh count the times. 
Even in the single litetime of an individual, we canh count the 
times. Take the realm of the present that’s visible to us and work 
back to intinity: It’s all come from the aưijjã-paccaỵã sahkhãra 
embedded here in the heart for countless litetimes. Nothing else 
in the cosmos has caused us to experience becoming and birth, 
and to carry the mass of all sutterings, other than this auijjã- 
paccaỵã sahkhãra. 

Eor this reason, when they say the citta of a person who dies 
is annihilated, just vvhere is it annihilated? Use the practice to get 
a hold on the matter. Donh speak simply in line with the tricks 
and deceits of the kiíesas that close off our ears and eyes. Kiíesa 
says that death is tollovved by annihilation. See? It’s blinded us 
completely. As for the kilesa that causes people to take birth and 
die, where is it annihilated? If we want to see through its tricks 
and deceits, why donh we take its arrovvs to shoot it in return? It 
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causes living beings to lie buried in the cycle, so where is kilesa 
annihilated? And what does it coerce, if it doesn’t coerce the 
citta? If the citta is annihilated, how can kilesa coerce it? The citta 
isn’t annihilated, vvhich is why the kilesas have been able to 
coerce it into birth, aging, illness, and death all along vvithout 
ceasing. So why do we fall for the deceits of the kiíesas when it 
says that death is followed by annihilation, vvithout having the 
sense to see the harm of its deceits? This sneaky kilesa has tooled 
living beings into talling for it and grabbing at suttering for a long, 
intinitely long time. 

So investigate down to the truth. Find out what is and isn’t 
annihilated. That’s when you can be called skilled at the Dhamma, 
skilled at exploring and investigating down to the truth. That’s 
how the Buddha proclaimed and taught the Dhamma. He taught 
the Dhamma using the truth he had already practiced by mak- 
ing the causes absolutely complete and attaining results satis- 
tactory to his heart, and then taking that Dhamma to teach the 
vvorld. So vvhere did he ever say that death is followed by an- 
nihilation, just vvhere? He taught nothing but birth, aging, illness, 
and death, birth, aging, illness, and death, over and over. All of 
the Buddhas taught like this. They never dittered, because they 
all knew and sau/ the same sort of truth in line with the princi- 
ples of that truth. So how can you make the citta be annihilated 
when it’s already utterly true? 

Birth and death, birth and death without ceasing: What is the 
cause? The Buddha has taught us, beginning with aviiiã-paccaỵã 
sahkhãra, sankhãra-paccaỵã ưihhãna — ‘With aưijjã^^ as condi- 
tion, there are tormations. With tormations as condition, there 
is cognizance.’ These are the causes. They’re buried in the citta, 
which is why they cause us to take birth without ceasing. As soon 


^^Auijjã: Pundamental ignorance; delusion about the nature of the mind. 
Auijjã is the lack of any knowledge that is higher than the level of mere con- 
vention, or lack of insight. 
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as we destroy aưijjã-paccaỵã sankhãra, what happens? Aviịịãyat- 
veva asesavirãga-nirodhã sankhãrã nirodho — ‘All that is needed 
is for aviiiã to be completely disbanded from the heart, then 
nirodho hoti — everything else is disbanded.’ What do you say 
to that? Evametassa kevaíassa dukkhakkhandhassa nirodho hoti 
— ‘All that is needed is for aưijjã to be utterly disbanded, and 
everything — the entire mass of dukkha — is disbanded.’ And that 
which knovvs that aưiiiã is disbanded, that’s the Pure one. How 
can that pure one disband or be annihilated? It’s an utter truth. 
So look. Listen! We Buddhists take the Buddha, Dhamma, and 
Sangha as our retuge, you know. We don’t take the kiíesas as 
our retuge. 

We’re meditators, so we have to probe and explore so as to 
see the truth. Whoever may bring the entire cosmos to intimi- 
date or take issue with us, we won’t bat an eye. Once we’ve seen 
and known the truth with our full hearts, how can anyone intimi- 
date us? Think for a minute: The Buddha was a single, solitary 
person. Why was he able to be the Teacher of all three levels of 
existence? If he didn’t teach the truth that he had knovvn and 
seen with his full heart, what did he teach? He taught with cour- 
age. There has never been anyone who has excelled him in 
being thoroughly trained and bringing the pure truth to teach the 
world. He didn’t teach anything counteríeit or guessed at. To 
speak out of guess-work, scratching at fleas: That’s the Science 
of aviiiã — the Science of tundamental ignorance that lulls the 
world into bankruptcy. The principles of the genuine truth don’t 
teach us to be bankrupt, vvhich is why we say that those other 
things are counteríeit. The Dhamma is a truth on vvhich we can 
stake our life vvithout question. 

Kiíesas are talse, the vvhole lot of them. 100 out of 100 are 
counteríeit. The Dhamma is true — 100 percent all true. The 
Dhamma and kilesa pass each other going in opposite directions, 
which is why they are adversaries. In the effort of the practice, 
if we don’t tight with the kilesas, what will we tight with? These 
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are our adversaries. If we don’t fight with them, what will we fight 
with? At the moment, the kiíesas are the adversaries of the 
Dhamma. They’re our adversaries. If we don’t tight with the 
kiíesas that are our adversaries and the Dhamma’s, what will we 
tight with? Once we know all about the attairs of the kiíesas, what 
doubts will we have about the Dhamma? In particular, what 
doubts will the citta have about the matter of death and rebirth 
or death and annihilation? Find out just where things get anni- 
hilated, meditators! Whatever we hear is the voice of those tilthy 
kiíesas. Aren’t we tired of vvashing our ears? Listen to the voice 
of the toremost Teacher’s Dhamma. Our ears will then be clean, 
and our hearts pure. 

So be earnest. Shilly-shallying around, thinking of sleep, think- 
ing of our stomachs: These are habits long embedded in our 
hearts. They’re all an affair of the kiíesa. So flip over a new leaf, 
making the heart an affair of the Dhamma, in keeping with the 
fact that we’re disciples of the Tathăgata who have given our- 
selves to be ordained in his religion and to follow the principles 
of his Dhamma. That’s when we’ll attain a great treasure of 
intinite worth to rule our hearts. When the Dhamma rules the 
heart, how is it ditterent from kilesa ruling the heart? As Tve said 
betore, the Dhamma ruling the heart is something supreme and 
magniticent: We’re tully free with our full heart — not grasping, 
not hungry, not searching, not hoping to depend on anything — 
for the Dhamma has tilled the heart and that’s plenty enough. 


«« 
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I can tell a resolute person when I see him — like our Vener- 
able Ãcariya Mun. It was intimidating just to look at him. How 
could the detilements not be intimidated by him? Even we 
were intimidated by him, and the detilements are smarter than 
we are, so how could they not be intimidated? They had to be 
intimidated. That’s the way things have to be. A teacher who pos- 
sesses the Dhamma, who possesses virtue, has to be resolute so 
as to eliminate evil. He has to be resolute. He canh not be reso- 
lute. The stronger the evil, then the more resolute, the stronger 
his goodness has to be. It canh not be resolute and strong. Oth- 
ervvise ithl get knocked out. Suppose this place were dirty: How- 
ever dirty it might be, we couldnh clean it just by splashing it with 
a glass of water, could we? So how would we make it clean? 
We’d have to use a lot of vvater. If this place were tilled with a 
pile of excrement, we’d have to splash it with a vvhole bucket — 
and not just an ordinary bucket. A great big one. A single splash, 
and all the excrement would be scattered. The place would be- 
come clean because the vvater was stronger. 

Being resolute is thus ditterent from being severe, because it 
means being earnest toward everything of every sort in keeping 
with reason. Take this and think it over. If you act vveakly in train- 
ing yourselt, youhe not on the path. You have to be strong in 
tighting with detilement. Donh let the strong detilements (kiíesas) 
step all over you. If we donh have any way of tighting detilement 
— if vvehe weak and irresolute — vvehe good for nothing at all. 

Those who want what is clean and good from the Dhamma: 
What is the Dhamma like? What did the Buddha teach? What 
sort of kiíesas are eliminated by what sort of Dhamma so that it 
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deserves to be called the ‘middle way’? The Buddha taught, “The 
middle way realized by the Tathãgata — producing Vision, pro- 
ducing realization — leads to calm, to direct knovvledge, to self- 
avvakening, to nibbãna.” This is in the Discourse on ‘Setting the 
Wheel of Dhamma in Motion’. The middle way is what can cause 
all these torms of knovvledge to arise. Reaíỉzatỉon: This is pen- 
etrative knovvledge that’s very subtle and Sharp. Even pannã is 
less peneứating and Sharp than Self-awakening. Nibbăna: This path 
leads to nibbãna. All of these things vvithout exception come from 
this midđle way. They don’t lie beyond range of this middle way 
at all. 

What does it mean, the word ‘midđle’? Middleness as it is in 
reality and the middleness we hear about, study, memorize, and 
speculate about: Are they ditterent? Verỵ diỊỊerent. ril give you 
an example. Suppose there are two soldiers, both of whom have 
studied the full course of military Science. One of them has never 
been in the battle lines, while the other has had a lot of experi- 
ence in the battle lines, to point where he has just barely escaped 
with his life. Which of the two can speak more accurately and 
tluently about the reality of tighting in a war? We have to agree 
vvithout hesitation that the soldier who has been in battle can 
speak of every tacet in line with the events he has seen and en- 
countered to the extent that he could come out alive. If he were 
stupid, he would have had to die. He had to have been ingen- 
ious in order to survive. So the middle way: How is it ‘middle’? 
We’ve been taught that following the middle way means not 
being too lax, not being too extreme. So what way do we follow 
so that it’s not too lax or too extreme, so that we’re in line with 
the principle of middleness aimed at by the genuine Dhamma? 
When we’ve sat a little vvhile in meditation, we get atraid that 
we’ll ache, that we’ll taint, we’ll die, our body will be crippled, 
or we’ll go crazy, so we tell ourselves, “We’re being too extreme.” 
See? Understand? If we think of making a donation, we say, “No. 
That’d be a vvaste. We’d do better to use it for this or that.” So 
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what is this? Do you understand vvhose ‘middleness’ this is? If 
we’re going to follow the way of the Dhamma, we say it’s too 
extreme, but if we’re going to follow the way of kiíesa, then we’re 
ready for anything, vvithout a thought for middleness at all. So 
vvhose middleness is this? It’s just the middleness of the kiíesas, 
because the kiíesas have their middleness just like we do. 

When people do good, want to go to heaven, want to attain 
nibbãna, they’re atraid that it’s craving. But when they want to 
go to hell in this very life, you know, they don’t vvorry about 
vvhether it’s craving or not. They don’t even think about it. When 
they go into a bar: Is this craving? They don’t stop to think about 
it. When they drink liquor or fool around with the ways to dep- 
rivation (apăỵa-mukha): Is this the middle way or not? Is this 
craving? Is this kilesa or not? They don’t bother to think. But 
when they think of turning to the area of the Dhamma, then it 
becomes too extreme. Everything becomes too extreme. What 
is this? Doesn’t the thought ever occur to us that these are the 
opinions of the kilesas dragging us along? The kilesas dress things 
up just fine. Their real middleness is in the middle of the pillovv, 
the middle of the sleeping mat. As soon as we do a little u/alking 
meditation and think Buddho, Dhammo, Sangho, it’s as if we 
were being taken to our death, as if we were tied to a leash like 
a monkey squirming and jumping so that we’ll let go of the 
Buddho that will lead us beyond their povver. Whether we’re 
going to give alms, observe the precepts, or practice meditation, 
we’re aíraid that we’re going to íaint and die. There’s nothing 
but the kilesa putting up obstacles and blocking our way. We 
don’t realize what the middleness of the kilesa is like, because 
it’s been lulling us to sleep all along. 

Just now I mentioned the two soldiers who had studied mili- 
tary Science, one of whom had gone into battle vvhile the other 
one hadn’t. We can compare this to studying the texts. Those 
who have gone into battle — who have had experience dealing 
with kilesa and tighting the kilesa — are the ones who can describe 
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the middle way correctly and accurately. If you simply study and 
memorize.... Here Tm not belittling study. Study all you can. 
Memorize all you can. Tm not criticizing memorization. But if you 
simply memorize the names of the kiíesas — even if you memo- 
rize their ancestry — it doesn’t mean a thing if you aren’t intent 
on the practice. If you don’t practice, it’s just like memorizing 
the names of diííerent criminals. What this or that gang of crimi- 
nals does, how it makes its money, what it likes to do, what their 
names are: We can memorize these things. Not to mention just 
their names, we can even memorize their ancestry, but if we 
don’t get into action and deal with them, those criminals whose 
names we can remember will keep on harming the world. So 
simply memorizing names doesn’t serve any purpose. M/e have 
to get into action and laỵ down a strategỵ. Where do those crimi- 
nals rob and steal? We then take our strategy and put it into 
practice, lying in wait for them this place and that, until we can 
catch them. Society can then live in peace. This is the area of 
the practice. 

The same holds true with kiíesas and mental outflows (ãsavas). 
We have to practice. Once we know, we put our knou/ledge into 
practice. What is it like to give alms? We’ve already given them. 
What is it like to observe the precepts? We’ve already observed 
them. What is it like to meditate? We’ve already done it. This is 
called practice. It’s not that we simply memorize that giving alms 
has results like that, observing the precepts has results like this, 
meditation has results like that, heaven is like this, nibbãna is like 
that. If we simply say these things and memorize them, vvithout 
being interested in the practice, we won’t get to go there, we 
won’t get any of the results. 

So now to íocus down on the practice of íighting the kiỊesa: 
The kiíesas have been the enemies of the Dhamma from time 
immemorial. The Buddha has already taught that the kiíesas are 
the enemies of the Dhamma. Where do they lie? Right here — in 
the human heart. Where does the Dhamma lie? In the human 
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heart. This is why human beings have to íight kilesa. In íighting 
the kiíesas, there has to be some suttering and pain as a matter 
of course. VVhatever u/eapons they use, u/hatever their attack, 
vvhatever their tactics, the Dhamma has to go spinning on in. The 
ways of sidestepping, tighting, jabbing, attacking: The ways of 
eliminating the kilesa all have to be in line with the policies of 
the Dhamma — such as Right Views and Right Attitudes — spin- 
ning back and torth. Gradually the kilesas collapse through our 
practice. This is what is meant by the middle way. 

So. Go ahead and want. Want to gain release from suffer- 
ing. Want to gain merit. Want to go to heaven. Want to go to 
nibbãna. Go ahead and want as much as you like, because it’s 
all part of the path. ỉt’s not the case that all Luanting is craưing 
(tanhã). If we think that all vvanting is craving, then if we don’t 
let there be craving, it’s as if we were dead. No vvanting, no 
anything: Is that what it means not to have kilesa or craving 
(tanhã)? Is that kind of person anything special? It’s nothing 
special at all, because it’s a dead person. They’re all over the 
place. A person who isn’t dead has to want this and that — ịust 
he carefuí that you don ’t go Luanting in the wrong direction, that’s 
all. If you want in the vvrong direction, it’s craving and kilesa. If 
you want in the right direction, it’s the path, so make sure you 
understand this! The stronger our desire, the more resolute our 
persistence will be. Desire and determination are part of the 
path, the way to gain release from dukkha. When our desire to 
go heaven, to attain nibbăna, to gain release from dukkha is 
strong and makes us brave in the tight, then our persistence, 
our stamina, our tighting spirit are pulled together into a single 
strength by our desire to attain nibbãna and release from dukkha. 
They keep spinning away with no concern for day or night, the 
month or the year. They simply keep at the tight all the time. 
How about it? Are they resolute now? When the desire gets that 
strong, we have to be resolute, meditators! 
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No matter how many kilesas there are, make them collapse. 
We can’t retreat. We’re simply determined to make the kiíesas 
collapse. If they don’t collapse, then we’re prepared to collapse 
if we’re no match for them. But the word ‘lose’ doesn’t exist in 
the heart. If they kick us out of the ring, we climb right back in 
to tight again. If they kick us out again, we climb back in again 
and keep on tighting. Atter this happens many times, we can start 
kicking the kiíesas out of the ring too, you know. Atter we’re been 
kicked and hit many times, each time is a lesson. 

Wherever we lose to the kiíesa, vvhatever tactics the kiíesas 
use to beat us, we use their tactics to counteract them. Eventu- 
ally we’ll be able to stand them off. As the kiíesas gradually 
become vveaker, the matters of the Dhamma — samãdhi, sati, 
pannã, persistence — become stronger and stronger. This is 
where the kiíesas have to grovel, because they’re no match. 
They’re no match for the Dhamma. Betore, we were the only 
ones groveling. Wherever we groveled, we’d get kicked by the 
kiíesas. Lying down, we’d cry. We’d moan. Sitting, we’d moan. 
Standing, we’d feel desire. VValking, we’d feel desire and hun- 
ger. VVherever we’d go, there’d be nothing but love, hate, and 
anger tilling the heart. There’d be nothing but kilesa stomping 
all over us. But once these things get struck down by mindtul- 
ness, discernment, conviction, and persistence, they don’t exist 
no matter where we go — because the kilesas are groveling. They 
keep on groveling, and we keep on probing for them vvithout let 
up. Whenever we find one, we kill it. VVhenever we find one, we 
kill it, until the kilesas are completely eradicated, with nothing 
left in the heart. So now when we talk about kilesa, no matter 
what the kind, we can talk vvithout hesitation. Whatever tricks 
and tactics we employed to shed the kilesas, we can describe 
vvithout hesitation. The purity of the heart that has no more kile- 
sas ruining it as betore, we can describe vvithout hesitation. 
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This is like the person who has gone into battle and can speak 
vvithout hesitation. It’s not the same as when we simply memo- 
rize. If we simply memorize, we can speak only in line with the 
texts. We can’t elaborate the least little bit. We don’t know how. 
But a person who has gone into battle knows all the ins and outs 
— not simply that military Science says to do things like this or to 
follow that route. He can make his way through every nook and 
cranny, every zig and zag, depending on what he needs to do 
to get to satety or gain victory. A tighter takes vvhatever means 
he can get. It’s the same with us in tighting the kilesa. VVhatever 
approach we should use to win, the Buddha provides all the 
vveapons of the Dhamma for us to think up with our own sati- 
pahhã. We people never run out of rope, you know. VVhen we 
really come to the end of our rope, then sati-pannã produce ways 
for us to help ourselves so that we can bash the kilesas to bits, 
until no more kiỊesas are left. From that point on, vvherever the 
kiíesas bring in their armies, in whoever’s heart, we know them 
all — because theyVe been entirely eliminated from ours. 

This is the practice. This is what’s called the ‘middle way.’ 
When the kiíesas come svvashbuckling in, the middle way goes 
svvashbuckling out. If they bring in a big army, the middle way 
has to tight them off with a big army. If they’re hard-hitting, we’re 
hard-hitting. If they’re dare-devils, we’re dare-devils. This is 
what’s meant bỵ the middíe waỵ: the appropriate waỵ, appro- 
priatefor defeatmg the armies ofthe enemỵ. If their army is large 
while ours is small and our ettorts few, it just won’t work. We’ll 
have to lose. Hovvever large their army, hovvever many their 
vveapons, our army has to be larger and our u/eapons more. Only 
then will we win. This is what’s called the army of the Dhamma. 
Hou/ever large the army of kiíesa may be, mindtulness, discern- 
ment, conviction, and persistence have to go spinning in and 
treat them with a heavy hand. Pinally, the kiíesas fall flat on their 
backs, and we won’t have to chant a tuneral Service for them. 
We’ve gained the superlative Dhamma. 
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When the kilesas have íallen flat on their backs, we aren’t 
vvorried about vvhere we’ll live in the cosmos. Why ask? We’re 
not interested in vvhether we’ll be reborn in heaven, in the 
Brahmâ vvorlds, or in hell atter we die. There is nothing that 
knows more than the heart. Normally, the heart is already a 
‘knovver’, so now that it knovvs clearly in line with reason, in line 
with the Dhamma, what is there to wonder about? 

This is why there is only one Buddha at a time — because a 
Buddha arises with ditticulty, gains release with ditticulty. He’s 
the tirst to gain Avvakening, making his way all by himselt past 
the enemy army of kilesa, tanhă, and ãsava, to proclaim the 
Dhamma to the world so that we can study it and put it into prac- 
tice, vvhich is our great good tortune. We’ve been born right in 
the midst of the Buddha’s teachings, so be earnest in practicing 
them so as to protit from them. The teachings of the Lord Bud- 
dha aren’t a child’s doll or plaything, you know. 

The Dhamma is sanditthỉko — directly visible. The teachings 
of the Buddha are the open market of the magga, phala and 
nibbãna. They’re never out of date — unless we’re out of date, 
which is why we let the kiíesas fool us into thinking that the 
Dhamma is out of date; that people who practice the Dhamma 
are old-fashioned and out of date; that people who enter mon- 
asteries are old-fashioned and out of date; that the teachings of 
the religion have no magga, or phala any more; that the magga, 
phala and nibbãna don’t exist; that no matter how much you 
practice, you’ll just wear yourselt out in vain. These things are 
nothing but the kilesa deceiving us — and we believe everything 
it says, so we keep going bankrupt u/ithout even a scrap of good 
to our names. Why are we vvilling to believe it so thoroughly? 
“Kỉ7esam saranam gacchãmi” — “I go to kilesa for retuge.” We’ve 
never said it. All we say is “buddharh dhammarh sarigharh sa- 
ranarh gacchãmi” — “I go to the Buddha, Dhamma, and Sangha 
for retuge,” but when the kiíesas give us a single blow, we fall 
flat on our backs. What good does it accomplish? What does 
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'Buddham saranarh gacchãmi’ mean? Nothing but Kilesarh sa- 
ranarh gacchãmi. Even though we never say it, our belieís fall 
in line with the kilesa vvithout our even thinking about it. This is 
called Kilesarh saranarh gacchãmi. The grandchildren of kiìesa 
we saranaứi gacchãmi. The grandparents of kiíesa we saranam 
gacchãmi. Everything about the kiíesas we grovel and saranarh 
gacchãmi. We’re all a bunch of kilesarh saranarh gacchãmi. 
Think it over! 

So be resolute, meditators. Desire to see the truth. It’s there 
in the heart of every person. The Buddha didn’t lay any exclu- 
sive claims to it. All that’s needed is that you practice. Don’t 
doubt the magga, phaía, and nibbãna. When are the kiíesas ever 
out of date? They’re in our hearts at all times. Why don’t we ever 
see them being accused of being out of date? “Every kind of 
kilesa is old-fashioned. The kiíesas are out of style, so don’t have 
anything to do with them.” I don’t see us ever give a thought to 
criticizing them. So how is it that the Dhamma that remedies 
kilesa is out of existence? The Dhamma is a pair with kilesa, but 
kilesa simply lulls us to sleep so that we won’t use the Dhamma 
to deteat it. It’s atraid of losing its power — because kilesa is in- 
timidated by the Dhamma, vvhich is why it deceives us into not 
heading tovvards the Dhamma. So remember this. 

Very well, then. ỉ’m tired of preaching to meditators who 
‘kilesarh saranam gacchãmi.’ 


«« 
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... I don’t know vvhere my courage came from. Just think — 
the fear I used to feel for Venerable Acariya Mun, I didn’t feel at 
all. I was bold. I vvanted to speak. I vvanted to tell him what I had 
experienced. The mind was impetuous and spoke right up with- 
out any fear. That was when he got to see my true nature. Be- 
fore that, I had never shovvn anything at all. No matter what the 
mind had been like, I had never behaved that way; but once this 
avvareness arose, I went up to see him when there were just the 
two of us and told him right away. It was as if he were the mas- 
ter of a dog, urging me on to bite the kiíesas. Venerable Acariya 
Mun — who could be more astute than he? As soon as I went up 
to see him, I started right in speaking vvithout any fear. 

Once the citta knovvs the truth, together with how it has con- 
templated, it can describe it all, including the results that appear. 
It can describe them in full detail. While I was speaking, he lis- 
tened in silence. As for me, I kept right on going. “This crazy guy 
doesn’t just fool around” — that’s probably what he was think- 
ing. “When his madness is on the rise, he’s really in earnest.” 
That’s probably what he said to himselt. As soon as I had fin- 
ished, he burst right out: “That’s the way it’s got to be!” He re- 
ally got going, and I bovved down and listened. “We don’t die 
up to five times in a single litetime,” he said. “We die only once. 
So keep on striking away. You’ve tinally caught on to the basic 
principle. You’ve tinally got it, so keep vvrestling with it.” I was 
like a dog he spurred on — I was so happy. Corning away from 
him, I was ready to bark and to bite. I kept íighting away. That 
is, I continued sitting all night in meditation and kept telling him 
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the Dhamma I had gained. Sitting in meditation all night — I did 
it more than nine or ten times that Rains Retreat, and I wasn’t 
just sitting as normal, because I was vvrestling with my full strength, 
both because of the marvels I was seeing and because of my frus- 
tration over the way my citta had regressed earlier. These two 
got added together, so that the citta had the full strength of frus- 
tration and daring. As time passed though, Venerable Acariya 
Mun íinally gave me a vvarning — a single ílash: “The kiíesas don’t 
íie in the bodỵ,” he said. “Theỵ íie in the heart.” 

He then gave a comparison with a horse. “When a horse is 
unruly and won’t listen to its master, the master has to give it 
really harsh treatment. If he has to make it starve, he should make 
it starve — really treat it harshly until it canh make a move. Once 
it íinally stops being rebellious, though, he can let up on the harsh 
treatment. When its rebelliousness vveakens, the harsh treatment 
can be relaxed.” That’s all he said — and I understood immedi- 
ately. If he had said more than that... He knew what sort of per- 
son I was: He was aíraid rd go completely limp. So he gave just 
a ílash of a vvarning, and I understood.... 


«« 
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Princỉples in the Practỉce, 
Prìncĩpỉes ìn the Heart 


T '/he important point for a meditating monk is to have prin- 
ciples in the heart. ‘Principles in the heart’ means the vari- 
ous stages of samãdhi and levels of pannã, all the way to 
the level of Arahantship. These are called the principles in the 
heart for meditating monks. If the principles in the heart are good, 
every aspect of the principles in our practice will be good as well, 
because the heart is what gives the orders. This is why we see 
the heart as having primary importance. When a person with 
principles in the heart practices, it’s very ditterent from a person 
vvithout principles in the heart. When a person with principles in 
the heart makes compromises in line with events at some times, 
in some places, and with some individuals, and when he is strict 
with himselt at normal times, he does so with reason — vvhich is 
ditterent from a person who is simply determined, vvithout hav- 
ing principles in the heart. Even though such a person may be 
resolute and courageous, he’s pervaded with error, pride, and 
conceit. He’s not as even as he should be in his ascetic practices 
(dhutanga), which are means of cleansing away the detilements 
of pride and conceit termenting inside him. The body is an af- 
fair of the vvorld, like the vvorld in general. It has to be involved 
with the vvorld, which requires compromises with certain people, 
in certain places, and on certain occasions. But if, when we have 
to make compromises, we can’t do so for fear that we’re sacri- 
ticing our strictness or our ascetic practices; or if once we com- 
promise we can’t return to our strictness, it’s a matter of pride in 
either case and can’t help but have an impact on ourselves and 
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on others both when we should be strict and when we should 
make compromises in line with events. 

When a person with principles in the heart sees íitting, in line 
with reason, he makes compromises when he should with cer- 
tain individuals, places, and events that may happen from time 
to time. But when that necessity is past, he returns to his origi- 
nal strictness vvithout any ditticulty in torcing himselt. This is 
because reason, the Dhamma, is already in charge of his heart, 
so he has no ditticulties both when making compromises and 
when tollovving the ascetic practices strictly as he is accustomed 
to. 

All of this is something I practiced when living with Vener- 
able Acariya Mun. For example, rd vow to follow a particular 
practice or several practices vvithout telling him — although he 
would know pertectly well, because I couldn’t keep it secret from 
him. But because of my great respect for him, rd have to make 
compromises, even though it bothered me (bothered my kiíe- 
sas). As a rule, I wouldn’t be vvilling to make compromises at all. 
That was a íeeling set up like a barrier in the mind, because my 
intentions were really determined like that. I wouldn’t let any- 
thing pass vvithout my vvorking right through it with this deter- 
mination of mine. 

The tirst year I went to stay with him, I heard him talk about 
the ascetic practices — such as the practice of accepting only the 
food received on one’s alms round — because he himselt was 
very strict in observing them. From that point on, rd vow to take 
on special ascetic practices during the Rains Retreat, u/ithout 
ever slacking. rd vow to eat only the food I got vvhile on my alms 
round. If anyone else vvould try to put food in my bowl aside 
from the food I had received on my round, I wouldn’t accept it 
and wouldn’t be interested in it. Ever since then, Tve kept to this 
vvithout fail. rd be sure that I for one wouldn’t let this vow be 
broken. Once the Rains Retreat came, rd have to make this vow 
as a rule in my heart, vvithout missing even a single year. 
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The years we spent the rains at Baan Naa Mon, Venerable 
Ãcariya Mun was really observant and astute. Of all the sages of 
our day and age, who could be sharper than he? He knew I had 
vovved not to accept food that came attervvards, but on the oc- 
casions he would come to put food in my bowl, he’d say, “Mahã, 
please let me put a little food in your bowl. This is a gift from one 
contemplative to another.” That’s what he’d say. “This is a gift 
from a fellow contemplative. Please accept it.” That meant he 
was giving me the food himselt. 

Sometimes there’d be groups of lay people from Nong Khai, 
Sakorn Nakhorn, or other places who vvould come to Baan Naa 
Mon to present food to Venerable Ãcariya Mun and the other 
monks in the monastery. This vvould happen once in a long, long 
vvhile, because in those days there were no cars or buses. You’d 
have to travel on foot or by cart. These people vvould hire oxcarts 
to come and would spend a night or two — but they wouldn’t stay 
with the monks in the monastery. They’d stay in the shack in 
Yom Phaeng’s rice tield. When morning came, they’d prepare 
food and, instead of vvaiting outside the monastery to place the 
food in our bowls as we returned from our alms round, they’d 
bring it into the monastery to present it to us. I wouldn’t dare 
accept their food, for fear that my observance would be broken. 
rd walk right past them. As I noticed, though, Venerable Acariya 
Mun vvould accept their food out of pity for them. 

There would be a lot of food left over from presenting it to 
the monks, so they’d bring it to the meeting hall — truit, individual 
servings of food u/rapped in banana leaves — but we wouldn’t 
take any of it. It’d get passed around vvithout making a ripple. 
No one, except sometimes one or two of the monks, would take 
any of it. It must have looked not just a little strange to the lay 
people. As for me, I wouldn’t dare take any of it, for fear that my 
observance of this ascetic practice vvould be broken. Several 
days later, Venerable Ãcariya Mun asked to put food in my bowl, 
saying, “This is a gift from a fellow contemplative. Please let me 
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put it in your bowl.” And then he put it in my bowl. He did it 
himselí, you know. Normally — who vvould I let put anything in 
my bowl! rd be aíraid that my observance vvould be broken or 
at the very least wouldn’t be complete. But he probably saw that 
there was pride lurking in my vow to observe this practice, so he 
helped bend it a little to give me a number of things to think 
about, so that I wouldn’t be simply a straight-arrovv type. This 
was why he’d find various ways to teach me both directly and 
indirectly. 

I in particular was very straight-arrovv. I was very set on things 
in that way, vvhich is why I wouldn’t let anyone destroy my as- 
cetic practice by putting food in my bowl — except for Venerable 
Acariya Mun, whom I respected with all my heart. With him, rd 
give in and let him put food in my bowl the times he saw fit. I 
was solidly determined not to let this observance be deticient, not 
even the least little bit. This was something that kept chating in 
the heart. rd have to be complete both in terms of the observ- 
ance I was tollovving and in terms of my determination, but be- 
cause of my love and respect for him, rd accept his gitts even 
though I didn’t feel comtortable about it. This is the ditterence 
betvveen a principle in the practice and a principle in the heart. 
I admit that I was right in the earnestness of my practice, but I 
wasn’t right in terms of the levels of Dhamma that were higher 
and more subtle than that. Looking at myselt and looking at 
Venerable Ãcariya Mun, I could see that we were very ditterent. 
Venerable Acariya Mun, when looking at something, vvould see 
it thoroughly, in a way that was just right from every angle in the 
heart — vvhich wasn’t like the rest of us, who would view things 
in our stupid way from one side only. We didn’t use discernment 
the way he did. That was something we’d have to admit. 

Here Tve been talking about practicing the Dhamma with 
Venerable Ãcariya Mun at Baan Naa Mon. When we moved to 
Baan Nong Phue, I vowed again to observe this particular prac- 
tice. Wherever rd go, rd stick to my guns as far as this practice 
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was concerned and wouldn’t retreat. I wouldn’t let it be broken. 
Corning back from my alms round, rd quickly put my bowl in 
order, taking just a little of vvhatever rd eat — because during 
the rains rd never eat my fill. rd never eat my fill at all. rd tell 
myselí to take only so-and-so much, around 60 to 70 percent. 
For example, out of 100 percent full, rd cut back about 30 to 
40 percent, which seemed about right, because there were a 
number of us living together as a group. If I were to go vvithout 
food altogether, it wouldn’t be convenient, because we alvvays 
had duties involved with the group. I myselt was like one of the 
senior members of the group, in a behind-the-scenes sort of way, 
though I never let on. I was involved in looking atter the peace 
and order within the group in the monastery. I didn’t have much 
seniority — just over ten rains in the monkshood — but it seemed 
that Venerable Ãcariya Mun was kind enough to trust me — also 
behind the scenes — in helping him look atter the monks and 
novices. 

When the rains vvould begin, all of us in the monastery would 
vow to observe ditterent ascetic practices, and atter not too many 
days this or that person would fall back. This showed how ear- 
nest or lackadaisical the members of the group were, and made 
me even more meticulous and determined in my duties and my 
ascetic practices. When rd see my fellow meditators acting like 
this, rd feel disillusioned with them in many ways. My mind 
vvould become even more tired up, and rd encourage myselt to 
be unrelenting. rd ask myselt, “With events all around you like 
this, are you going to fall back?” And the contident ansvver rd 
get would be, “What is there to fall back? Who is this if not me? 
Tve alvvays been this sort of person from the very beginning. 
Whatever I do, I have to take it seriously. Once I decide to do 
something, I have to be earnest with it. I don’t know how to fool 
around. I won’t fall back unless I die, vvhich is something beyond 
my control. I won’t let anyone put food in my bowl under any 
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circumstances.” Listen to that — ‘under any circumstances.’ That 
was how I felt at the time. 

So the changes in my fellow meditators were like a sermon 
for me to listen to and take to heart. I haven’t torgotten it, even 
to this day. As soon as I returned from my alms round, rd quickly 
take vvhatever I was going to eat, put my bowl in order, and then 
quickly prepare vvhatever I had that rd put in Venerable Acariya 
Mun’s bowl — this or that serving that I had noticed seemed to 
go well with his health, as far as I knew and understood. rd set 
aside vvhatever should be set aside and prepare u/hatever should 
go into his bowl. Then rd return to my Seat, my eyes vvatchtul 
and my ears ready to hear u/hatever he might say betore we’d 
start eating. 

As for my own bowl, when I had put it in order, rd put it out 
of the way behind my Seat, right against the wall next to a post. 
rd put the lid on and cover it with a cloth to make doubly sure 
that no one would mess with it and put any food in it. At that 
time I wouldn’t allow anyone to put food in my bowl at all. I 
made that clear in no uncertain terms. But when Venerable 
Acariya Mun put food in my bowl, he’d have his way of doing 
it. Atter I had prepared the food I would give to him and had 
returned to my place; atter we had given our blessings and dur- 
ing the period of silence when we were contemplating our food 
— that’s when he’d do it: Right when we were about to eat. I have 
no idea vvhere he had arranged the food to put in my bowl — but 
he wouldn’t do it repeatedly. He knew and he sympathized with 
me. On the occasions when he’d put food in my bowl, he’d say, 
“Mahã, please let me put food in your bowl. These lay people 
came late ...” — and his hand was already in my bowl — right 
when I had placed my bowl in tront of me and was contemplat- 
ing my food. I didn’t know what to do, because of my respect 
for him. So I had to let him do it in his kindness — but I wouldn’t 
let anyone else do it. He’d do it only once in a long while. In 
one Rains Retreat, he’d do it only three or four times at most. 
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He wouldn’t do it repeatedly, because he was every astute. The 
word maiihỉma — just right: You’d have to hand it to him, with- 
out being able to find anything to íault. 

So ever since then Tve stuck to my practice all along, up to 
the present. As for the monks and novices who couldnT get it 
together, they all ended up in tailure, vvhich has made me think 

— made me think vvithout ceasing — about my fellow meditators: 
“What is it with their hearts that they don’t have any firm prin- 
ciples, that they keep tailing like this? What mainstay can they 
have for the tuture when the present is already a íailure?” Events 
like this have kept me thinking in this way vvithout ceasing, all 
the way up to the meditators who are living with me at present. 
For this reason, the ascetic observances are very important prin- 
ciples in the practice. 

Eatmgfrom the bowI: There are many people, monks among 
them, who don’t see the value of eating from the bowl. In addi- 
tion to not seeing the value of this ascetic practice, they may see 
it as unbecoming or inappropriate, both in the monastery and 
in society at large, in that all sorts of food — meat dishes, des- 
serts, etc. — get mixed together in the one bowl. They may even 
think that it’s ugly or messy — vvhich is an opinion of the kiíesas 
trying to efface the truth of the Dhamma. There are few who see 
the value of any of the thirteen ascetic practices, even though all 
thirteen are tools for us monks to wash away the kiíesa. 

It’s well known that the kiíesas and the Dhamma have alvvays 
vvorked at cross-purposes from time immemorial. Those who give 
their hearts and lives in homage to the Buddha, Dhamma, and 
Sangha will practice in line with what the Buddha taught. Those 
who give their hearts and lives in homage to the cycle of kiíesa 
will practice in line with the opinions of kilesa. So to whom are 
we going to pay homage now? Hurry up and decide. Don’t de- 
lay. Othervvise the kilesas will pull you up to the chopping block 

— don’t say I didn’t warn you. The Dhamma has already been 
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taught, so hurry up and start vvalking. Don’t vvaste your time 
being aíraid that it’s out of date, or you won’t be able to make a 
step. 

Pansukũla-cĩuararh — the practice of uuearing robes made 
from cast-off cloth: This is to counteract our teeling for price, os- 
tentation, pride, and excess — the type of beauty that promotes 
the kiíesas and steps all over the Dhamma — so that these things 
don’t encumber the hearts of meditators whose duty is to elimi- 
nate the kiíesas in order to promote the Dhamma and nourish 
the heart to be gracious and fine. The items of consumption we 
collect from what is thrown away are good for killing the kiíe- 
sas of greed, ostentation, and excess, love for beauty and haugh- 
tiness. Sages have thus praised and tollovved this practice all 
along up to the present. We can see their tootprints in using this 
method to kill kiíesa as a treat for our hearts and eyes so that 
we won’t die in vain in having followed the homeless life. 

The practice of going for aíms: This is so that we’ll pertorm 
our duties in line with the Buddha’s instructions — pỉndỉỵãìopa- 
bhoianarh nissãỵa pabbajjã, The life gone torth is supported by 
means of almstood’ — instructions we received on the day of our 
ordination. Don’t be lazy. Don’t torget yourselt because of what- 
ever other gitts of food you may receive. Whoever may present 
them, see them as extraneous. They’re not more necessary than 
the food we get by going for alms with the strength of our own 
legs — which is our duty as monks who do their work properly. 
This is the really appropriate way to gain food in line with the 
pindiỵãìopa-bhoianarh in the instructions we receive during our 
ordination. 

Listen! It’s titting, appropriate, vvhich is why the Buddha 
taught us to go for alms, something of tirst-place importance in 
our pure work as monks. The Buddha went for alms through- 
out his career. The few times he didn’t were when he was stay- 
ing in a place vvhere it wasn’t appropriate — as when he was living 
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in the Prileyya Porest, and the elephants looked atter him be- 
cause there were no people around. So there were only a few 
times when the Buddha made exceptions to this practice. 

Pubbanhe pindapãtahca — in the five duties of the Buddha — 
“In the morning he vvould go for alms for the sake of the beings 
of the world.” Listen to that! Sãỵanhe dhannma-desanam: At four 
in the atternoon he would give instructions to his lay following: 
Kings, generals, tinanciers, landovvners, merchants, and ordinary 
people in general. Padose bhikkhu-ovădam: Atter dark he vvould 
exhort the monks. This is the second of his duties as a Buddha. 
Addharatte deva-panhanam: Atter midnight he vvould ansvver the 
questions posed by the various levels of the heavenly beings — 
from the lovvest up to the highest — and give them instructions. 
This is the third of his duties. Bhabbãbhabbe uilokanarh: In the 
last vvatch of the night he vvould survey the beings of the vvorld, 
using his superior intuition to see what beings might be caught 
in the net of his knovvledge whom he should go to teach tirst — 
vvhoever might be prepared to receive the teaching and vvhose 
lives might be in danger, so that he shouldn’t wait long betore 
going to teach them. This is the tourth duty. Pubbanhe pinda- 
pãtanca: The tollovving morning he vvould then go out for alms 
on a regular basis. These are the five duties of the Buddha that 
he normally wouldn’t abandon. 

He’d abandon them only on special occasions. For example, 
going for alms: When he was staying in the Prileyya Porest, he 
couldnT go for alms, so he put that duty aside. But othervvise he 
viewed going for alms as a necessary duty, vvhich is why we have 
to teach monks to view going for alms as a right activity, as ex- 
tremely appropriate work. Por monks, there is no work in search- 
ing for their livelihood more appropriate than going for alms. No 
matter who might have the taith to bring gitts of food, no matter 
how much, we should view it as extraneous gains, a luxury, and 
not as more necessary than the food gained by going for alms. 
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This is so that we don’t íorget ourselves and become entangled 
in that sort of thing. 

The Buddha teaches monks not to íorget themselves, not to 
be lazy, because the detilement of laziness is important, and to 
torget ourselves is no mean vice — for we tend to become 
haughty when there are many people respecting us, and espe- 
cially when they are people of high status. When we have a large 
tollovving, we tend to throw out our chest and put on airs. Even 
though we don’t have stripes, it’s as if we paint them on to be a 
royal tiger shovving off his rank. Since when were they ever a 
small matter, the kiíesas of monks? 

This is why the Buddha taught us to stamp out these ugly 
kiíesas in the society of Buddhists and monks by not torgetting 
ourselves. Hou/ever many people come to respect us, that’s their 
business. Our business is not to torget our duties. Don’t torget 
that monks’ business is monks’ business. To torget yourselt is 
none of your business as a monk. Even lay people who are 
mindtul don’t torget themselves. They’re alvvays even in the 
way they place themselves in relation to others. We’re monks — 
meditating monks at that — vvhich is even more of a delicate 
matter. It’s our business to be mindtul of ourselves and to use 
our discernment to scrutinize events that come to involve us at 
all times, not to be careless and torgettul in any circumstances. 
This is how we show our colors as monks who see danger in 
what is dangerous. 

We are members of the sãkỵan lineage, the lineage of the 
Buddha, who was sharper and more intelligent than anyone else 
in the three levels of the cosmos. For what reason, should we 
make tools of ourselves over the baits of the vvorld, vvhich fill the 
earth and aren’t anyvvhere nearly as ditticult to find as the 
Dhamma? To torget ourselves, to svvell up with pride because 
of extraneous gains or the respect of people at large: Is this our 
proper honor and pride as sons of the Sãkỵan? It’s simply 
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because we see the superlative Dhamma as something lower than 
these things that we monks don’t think or come to our senses 
enough to fear their danger in the tootsteps of our Teacher. 

Sakkãro purisarh hanti — ‘Homage kills a man.’ Fish die be- 
cause they are tempted by bait. If we monks don’t die because 
of things like this, what does make us die? Consider this care- 
tully. Did the Buddha give this teaching to stupid fish or to those 
of us monks who are moving toward the hook at the moment? 
Be aware of the fact that the outside is bait, but inside the bait is 
the hook. //you don’t want to meet with disaster, be carefuí not 
to bite the hook. 

Eating from the boLuì: This is a very important activity, but 
we don’t see its importance. Ordinarily, we who have ordained 
in the religion have no vessel for our food more appropriate than 
our bowl. Even monogrammed plates and gold platters aren’t 
more appropriate than the bowl. Only the bowl is appropriate 
for monks when they eat. Nothing else is better or more titting. 
We each have only one bowl and put everything in there to- 
gether. The Buddha has already set us a solid example. Or is it 
that when food gets mixed together like that, it’ll spoil our diges- 
tion — as most people say, and we’ve already heard many times. 
If that’s the case, then when it all gets mixed in the stomach, 
won’t it spoil our digestion? How many stomachs do we have 
in our belly? How many vessels are in there for us to put our 
separate sorts of food in? This one for desserts, this one for meat 
dishes, this one for spicy curry, this one for hot curry: Are there 
any? Are there ditterent vessels for putting our separate sorts of 
food in, to keep our digestion from spoiling? We simply see that 
when food is mixed in the bowl, it’ll spoil our digestion, but not 
when it’s mixed in the stomach. 

This view — tearing that our digestion will be spoiled — is for 
the sake of promoting our tongues and stomachs, not for pro- 
moting the citta and the Dhamma through our various practices. 
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If there is anything toxic in the food — vvhether or not it’s mixed 
in the bowl — then when it’s eaten, it can spoil our digestion, with 
no relation to vvhether or not it’s mixed together, because the 
toxicity lies with the things that are toxic, and not with the mix- 
ing together. When it’s eaten, it’s toxic. But if the food isn’t toxic, 
then when it’s mixed it isn’t toxic, so vvhere will it get any toxic- 
ity? The food is beneticial, vvithout any harm or toxicity mixed 
in. When it’s placed together in the bowl, it’s still food. When it’s 
eaten and goes to the stomach, it’s a benetit to the body. 

So we as monks and meditators should be observant of the 
ditterences betvveen Dhamma and Not-Dhamma, which are al- 
ways ettacing each other. For example: Eating food from the 
bowl spoils your digestion. Eating outside of the bowl improves 
your digestion and tattens the kiíesas — but the Dhamma grov- 
els and can’t get up because Not-Dhamma has kept stomping 
on it in this way vvithout mercy from every side all along. Actu- 
ally, when food is mixed in the bowl, it’s an excellent sermon. 
Betore eating, we contemplate. While eating, we contemplate 
the incongruity of food and we’re bound to get unusual tactics 
for training the citta from the food that is mixed together — be- 
cause we don’t eat for enjoyment, for beautitication, for pride, 
or for recklessness. We eat enough to keep the body going, to 
practice the holy life so as to take the kiíesas and ãsavas — poi- 
sons that are buried deep, cluttering the heart — and wash them 
away by contemplating them aptly, using these ascetic practices 
as our tools. 

Re/using food that is brought afterwards: This too is to pre- 
vent us from being greedy and torgetting ourselves. Even when 
there’s a lot of food — more than enough — greed, you know, has 
no land of enough. That’s good. This is good. The more food 
there is, the wider our mouth, the longer our tongue, the bigger 
our stomach. These are always overtaking the Dhamma with- 
out let-up. This is sweet. That’s aromatic. This is rich — every- 
thing keeps on being good. There’s no brake on our vvheels — 
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no mindíulness at all. Actually, the word ‘good’ here is a title con- 
íerred by the kiíesa to erase our contentment with little, our few- 
ness of wants as meditators, u/ithout our realizing it. This is why 
we tend to be carried away by the lullaby of the kiíesa’s word 
‘good.’ As for vvhether the Dhamma is good or not, that’s an- 
other matter entirely. If the food is svveet, we know. If it’s aro- 
matic, we know. If the citta is attached to the tlavor, we have to 
try to know. To be caretul. To thvvart the kilesa that vvants to get 
a lot and eat a lot. The Dhamma has us take just enough, or just 
a little, in keeping with the Dhamma; to eat just enough for the 
body, or just a little, vvithout being greedy for food or other items 
of consumption. We eat just enough to keep going. We aren’t 
stuííed and lethargic, aiming more at our beds than at the per- 
sistent effort to abandon kiíesa. 

We monks, when we eat a lot and have a lot of extraneous 
gains, get fat and strong, but the mind torgets itselí and doesn’t 
feel like meditating. This is good for nothing at all. We simply 
have food tattening the body, vvithout any Dhamma to tatten the 
citta. The citta that used to have Dhamma to some extent gets 
thinner and more emaciated day by day. If it’s never had any 
Dhamma — such as the Dhamma of samãdhi — the situation is 
even vvorse. It has no goals at all. The ascetic practices thus have 
to put a brake on our greed for food so that the citta can have a 
chance to follow the Dhamma. The kilesas won’t have to be 
tattened, the body will be light, the citta will be still and light 
vvhile making its ettort — more easily stilled than when the belly 
is stuííed tight with food. This is something really embarrassing 
in meditating monks: the way we take our stomachs, instead of 
the Dhamma, to show off to the vvorld. 

Liuing in theỷorest: How does it differ from living in villages? 
It has to differ, vvhich is why the Buddha taught us to live there. 
And living in an ordinary torest vs. living in a lonely torest: How 
does this feel to the person living there? For a person aiming at 
the Dhamma, there’s a big ditterence betvveen living in a torest 
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and living in a lonely íorest, including the effort required to make 
the citta quiet. In a lonely torest, the citta becomes still easily 
because we aren’t complacent. We’re watchful over ourselves. 
Wherever we’re mindtul and alert, that’s the effort of practice. 
Kilesa is afraỉd of peopíe who are minđỷul and aíert, who are 
aíwaỵs watchful over themseíves. ỉt’s not afraỉd of compíacent 
peopỉe. The Buddha thus opened the way, using the ascetic 
practices, for us to take victory over the kilesa. This is the way 
that will stamp out the kilesa. It’s not the case that he opened 
the way through the ascetic practices for the kilesa to stomp all 
over the heart. 

All the ascetic practices, for those who follow them, are ways 
of subduing the kilesa. For example, liuing under the shade of 
a tree, in appropriate torests and mountains: The Buddha and 
his Noble Disciples all came into being in purity from these 
things, so we as meditators should reílect on this. We shouldnT 
torget ourselves. Hovvever many material gains we may receive, 
we shouldnT torget ourselves because of them, for that’s not the 
way of those who follow in the tootsteps of the Buddha and his 
Noble Disciples. No matter how many people come to respect 
us, that’s their business. We in practicing the Dhamma should 
beware of that sort of thing, because it’s a concern and a dis- 
traction, an inconvenience in the practice. We shouldnT get in- 
volved in anything but the contact betu/een the heart and the 
Dhamma at all times. That’s what’s appropriate for us. 

If the citta becomes a vvorld of rebirth, it’ll outstrip the world- 
liness of the vvorld to the point where it has no limits or bounds. 
The more people come to respect us — and our kiíesas as monks 
and human beings are always ready to vvelcome this — the more 
pride we feel, the more we torget ourselves. We svvell up more 
than a river overflowing its banks, because this is a matter of the 
the kilesa, not of the Dhamma. Matters of the Dhamma have to 
be even. They require us to be mindtul at all times and not to 
torget ourselves. This is the path tollovved by those who have 
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practiced to lift themselves beyond dukkha. Those of us who 
want to gain release like them have to practice like them — or 
like students who have teachers. We shouldn’t practice haphaz- 
ardly, claiming to be smart and not listening to anyone. That’s 
the path of practice taking us up on the chopping block with the 
onions and garlic, not the path taking us to magga, phaía, and 
nibbăna. 

These are things I have felt ever since I was a young monk, 
and so Tve been able to hold to them as good lessons all along. 
There were times when I saw people Corning to show respect to 
my teachers, and it gave rise to a strange sort of teeling in my 
heart — the teeling that rd like to have them respect me in the 
same way — but at the same time I knew that the mind was base 
and was giving rise to an obscene desire, so I didn’t encourage 
it. I kept blocking it and was always conscious of my own tault 
in teeling that way. When I really began to practice, I knew even 
more clearly that that was a vvrong notion, that to think in that 
way wasn’t right at all. It was like the toad trying to compare 
himselt to the ox. My teacher’s status was that of a teacher. My 
status was that of a toad lurking underground. How could I try 
to compare myselt with him if I didn’t want to burst like the toad 
in Aesop’s table? That table is a very good lesson for those who 
practice properly for the sake of release. 

The practice of visiting the cemeterỵ: Why visit the cemetery? 
We people have to see evidence with our own eyes if we’re go- 
ing to come to our senses. Visiting cemeteries is for the sake of 
seeing human death. Cemeteries in the past weren’t like they are 
today. Unburied bodies were scattered all over the place — old 
bodies and new, scattered around like logs. When you sau/ them, 
you’d see clear evidence with your own eyes. 

The Buddha gave instructions on how to visit a cemetery. Go 
from the upwind side, he said, not from the downwind side. 
Don’t begin by looking at new corpse. Look at the old ones tirst. 
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Keep contemplating the theme of your meditation and gradually 
move on until you know that the citta has enough sati-pannã to 
contemplate a new corpse. Only then should you move on to a 
new corpse — because a new corpse still has regular teatures. If 
the person who just died had beautitul teatures, it might cause 
desire to flare up, and you’d end up with an out-of-the-ordinary 
meditation theme, vvhich is why you have to be caretul. 

The Buddha taught stage by stage, to visit the cemetery at 
intervals or in steps, and to contemplate it at intervals in keep- 
ing with your capabilities. He wouldn’t have you go storming 
right in, for that wouldn’t be íitting. He taught all the steps. Don’t 
be in a hurry to contemplate a corpse that hasn’t íallen apart or 
been bitten, a corpse that is still new and hasn’t svvollen or grovvn 
foul. Don’t be in a hurry to approach such a corpse. And be 
especially caretul with a corpse of the opposite sex — that’s what 
he said — until the mind is capable enough in its contemplation. 
Then you can contemplate anything. Once we’ve contemplated 
death outside until we gain clear evidence, we then turn inward 
to contemplate the death in our own body until we catch on to 
the principle within the citta. Then the external cemetery gradu- 
ally becomes unnecessary, because we’ve caught on to the 
principle vvithin ourselves and don’t need to rely on anything 
outside. We contemplate our body to see it as a cemetery just 
like the external cemetery, both while it’s alive and atter it dies. 
We can compare each aspect with the outside, and the mind 
gradually runs out of problems of its own accord. 

The practice of not lỵing down: This is simply a way of train- 
ing ourselves to make a great effort. It doesn’t mean that we take 
not-lying-down as a constant practice. We may resolve, for ex- 
ample, not to lie down tonight as our ascetic practice. This is a 
practice to be observed on occasion — or you might resolve not 
to lie down for two or three nights running, depending on the 
resolution you make. 
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The practice of ìiuing in uihatever dvueỉỉing is assigned to one: 
This is another ascetic practice. They’re all ways of getting monks 
to subdue the kiíesa of torgetting oneselt. 

A monk who observes the ascetic practices well, who is solid 
in his observance of them, is one who is solid in his practice, truly 
intent on the Dhamma, truly intent on subduing the kilesa. He’s 
not a person ordained to do nothing or who torgets himselt. All 
thirteen ascetic practices are tools for subduing the kilesơs of 
those who follow them. There’s nothing about them that any- 
one can criticize — except for Devadatta and his gang. A monk 
who doesn’t observe any of these practices is an empty monk 
who torgets himselt, who has nothing but the outside status of 
a monk. He wraps himselt in a yellovv robe, calls himselt vener- 
able — and becomes haughty as a result. Even more so when 
he’s given ecclesiastical rank: If the heart is taken with that sort 
of thing, it’ll have to get excited over its shadow, vvithout any 
need for backup music to get it going. The mind gets itselí go- 
ing through the power of the clay on its head, thinking that it 
has a crest. Since when has this kilesa ever been vvilling to yield 
to anyone? 

People of this sort torget all the attairs of monks and become 
part of the vvorld — going even turther than the vvorld. Rank is 
given for the sake of encouraging good practice and conduct, 
but if the mind becomes haughty, rank becomes a way of de- 
stroying oneselí, killing oneselt with various assumptions. The 
King bestovvs ranks and names, this and that, and we assume 
them to be a crest. Actually, they’re just a bit of clay stuck on 
our head, not a natural crest. If you want a natural crest, then 
follow the practice well. What could be tiner than to be ‘vener- 
able’ in line with the principles of nature? 

The word ‘venerable’ means excellent, so why be enthralled 
with dolls and clay? To be venerable doesn’t mean that just our 
name is excellent. We have to be excellent in our practice and 
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conduct, in line with such principles of the Dhamma and ưinaỵa 
as the ascetic practices. If we’re solid in the ascetic practices, we’ll 
gradually become excellent people in line with the principles of 
our practice and ultimately in line with the principles of nature 
— excellent not just in name, but through the nature of a citta 
made spotless and pure. A name can be established any old day. 
You can even build it up to the sky if you want. They establish 
names just to tlatter one another as a matter of custom. This is 
an attair of the world. They keep conterring titles on one another. 
Those who conter the titles have good intentions, so we have to 
repay those good intentions by setting our hearts on the prac- 
tice in line with the principles of the Dhamma and vinaỵa, and 
on observing our duties as monks to the full. This is in keeping 
with their purpose in conterring titles so as to encourage monks 
to be good. At any rate, don’t take the conterring of titles... Do 
not take the title and use it to destroy yourselt with pride and 
conceit. 

The highest pertection in line with natural principles, with no 
need to conter titles, is to practice well. Observe the precepts 
well. Don’t violate or overstep them. Make the citta still and calm 
with meditation. Whichever theme you tocus on, be earnest and 
mindtul with it. When you investigate, investigate right on down 
so as to give rise to astuteness. 

Analyze the elements (dhãtu), the khandhas, and the sense 
media (ãỵatana) so as to see them as they are in line with their 
reality, as Tve already explained many times. What are the ele- 
ments? The four physical elements are: earth, vvater, wind, and 
fire. These are the primal elements, the things that exist origi- 
nally and get combined until a citta comes in and lays claim to 
ovvnership, so that they’re called a living being or an individual, 
even though the various parts are just physical elements in line 
with their natural principles. No matter who conters titles on them 
as being a living being or an individual or vvhatever, they don’t 
turn into that. They remain physical elements as they originally 
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were. We should come to know this with our own discernment 
through investigating. 

The sense media or connections: There are internal sense 
media and external ones. The internal ones are the eyes, ears, 
nose, tongue, body, and mind. The external ones are sights, 
sounds, smells, tastes, tactile sensations, and ideas that make 
contact with the internal sense media, giving rise to cognition and 
then to all sorts of assumptions, most of which go off in the vvrong 
directions. We should analyze these things so as to see them well. 
This is called ưipassanã, vvhich means seeing clearly — knovving 
clearly and seeing truly, not knovving in counteríeit or illusory 
ways. So we should pertorm our duties correctly and to the full. 
Our heart is alvvays hoping to depend on us, because it can’t get 
by on its own. It’s been oppressed and coerced by greed, anger, 
and delusion all along, vvhich is why it’s alvvays calling for our 
help. So what can we use to help this heart that is always op- 
pressed and coerced so as to release it from danger, if we don’t 
use our practice of samãdhi, pahhã, conviction, and persistence 
as a means of advancing and uprooting, so as to help it escape 
from the danger of the things that coerce it. 

At present we’ve come to strip off the danger in the heart. We 
must try every way we can to remove it. The main principle in 
the practice is to have the soíiditỵ — the heart — ofa ivarrior, readỵ 
to die in the battíe of washing the woríd out of the heart. If we 
don’t gain victory, we’re prepared to die, ottering our life in 
homage to the Buddha, Dhamma, and Sangha. Don’t retreat in 
deteat, or you’ll lose face, and the kiíesas will taunt you for a long 
time to come. You won’t be able to stand your teelings of inad- 
equacy and embarrassment in the face of the cycle of the kilesa. 
Whichever vvorld you go to, there will be nothing but kilesas trail- 
ing you and taunting you: “What are you looking for, being born 
and bearing this mass of suttering, you good-for-nothing per- 
son, you? VVhenever we tight, you lose miserably every time. 
You’ve never had the word ‘victory’ at all.” 
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Listen to that, íighters for the sake of completing the holy life! 
Do the taunts of the kiíesas sting? I myselt vvould be stung to the 
quick. Even if I died, I wouldn’t torget. So how do we feel? Are 
we spurred on to tight with them by giving our lives? 

Our Buddha was a noble vvarrior to the last inch. His every 
movement was bravery in the tight with kiíesa, vvithout retreat, 
to the point vvhere the kiíesas were annihilated and he became 
the Teacher of the vvorld to whom we pay homage up to the 
present. The tootprints of his practice are still tresh in every word, 
every phrase of the well-taught Dhamma, which hasn’t been 
corrupted or ettaced. So hold to him as a principle in the heart, 
a principle in the practice, until you have no breath left to breathe. 
Don’t let him go. 

The land of victory, when all the kiíesas fall back in deteat: 
You don ’t have to ask about it. You’ll know it on your own through 
the Dhamma immediately apparent to every person who prac- 
tices to that point. The Buddha didn’t lay any exclusive claims 
on it, but bestovved it as the vvealth of every person who prac- 
tices in dignity in the midst of this vvorld of anicca, dukkha, and 
anattã. When the khandhas no longer carry on, we will attain full 
anupãdisesa-nibbãna with nothing more to vvorry about. 

The Dhamma is something secure and complete. On the side 
of its causes, it’s a Dhamma right for remedying and removing 
the kiíesa of every sort. There’s no kiíesa that lies above this 
Dhamma at all. The Buddha taught it rightly in every way, in 
every íacet, for remedying kilesa of every sort. Nothing excels 
this Dhamma — in particular, the Dhamma of the ‘Middle Way’, 
vvhich is summarized as sĩla, samãdhi, and pannã. This is the 
Dhamma of causes, the methods with vvhich we should train 
ourselves and vvhich the Buddha taught us in full. As for the 
Dhamma of results, it comes in stages. The citta is solid and 
doesn’t stray or lean in line with its preoccupations. It has still- 
ness and calm: This is the citta centered in samãdhi. The citta is 
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courageous and capable, astute and aware all-around in terms 
of the things that become involved with it both within and with- 
out: This is the citta with pahhã. And when it’s even more astute 
and reíined than that, to the point of being astute all-around and 
attaining release, then the entire citta is Dhamma. In other words, 
the citta is the Dhamma, the Dhamma is the citta — oneness — 
vvithout any adversaries paired with it as betore. 

My own impression — and vvhether Tm right or wrong, please 
decide for yourselves — but Tm certain that the Dhamma of the 
doctrine (sãsana-dhamnna), the teaching of the Buddha, reters 
for the most part to causes. The Buddha explained the causes, 
the practices to follow so as to remedy and remove the kilesa 
or to develop the various íorms of goodness. The results are 
happiness. The teachings are simply directions shovving the way. 

As for the genuine Dhamma appearing from the practice, 
vvhether or not we give it names, it’s a Dhamma in the princi- 
ples of nature. It’s Dhamma that we can’t easily reach to touch. 
This is the Dhamma that’s said to exist with the vvorld at all times. 
As for the Dhamma of the doctrine taught by the Buddhas, this 
can disappear from time to time, as has happened with each of 
the long line of Buddhas who have gained Avvakening. This in 
itselí shovvs the anicca (impermanence) of the Dhamma of the 
doctrine for us to see clearly — unlike the Dhamma in the prin- 
ciples of nature, which has existed from the very beginning and 
has no involvement with anicca, dukkha, or anattã in any way 
that vvould give rise to that Dhamma or make it end. 

The tactics given by each of the Buddhas to the vvorld are 
called the Dhamma of the doctrine. These aren’t the genuine 
Dhamma. They’re tactics — ditterent off-shoots — actions and 
modes displayed by the genuine Dhamma, means for letting go 
and striving, teaching us to let go, teaching us to strive using 
various methods, saying that the results will be like this or that. 
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As for the genuine Dhamma of results in the principles of 
nature, that’s something to be knovvn exclusively in the heart of 
the person who practices. This Dhamma canh really be described 
correctly in line with its truth. We can only talk around it. And 
particularly with release: This canh be correctly described at all, 
because it’s beyond all conventions and speculations. It canh be 
described. Even though we may know it with our full heart, we 
canh describe it. Like describing the tlavor and tullness that come 
from eating: Even though eating is something in the realm of 
conventional reality that can be described, and though we all 
have savored the tlavor and eaten our fill, still we canh describe 
these things at all in line with their truth. 

The Dhamma that can’t be described: That’s the genuine 
Dhamma. It doesnh have the word ‘vanishes’ or ‘disappears’ — 
simply that the vvorld canh reach in to know it and touch it. As 
for annihilating this Dhamma, it canh be annihilated. 

When we practice in line with the tactics given by each of the 
Buddhas, we can touch it and become avvare of it. The heart 
becomes an avvareness of the Dhamma, a right and titting ves- 
sel for the Dhamma — and there is no vessel more appropriate 
for receiving each level of the Dhamma than the heart. When it 
enters into the Dhamma in full measure, the heart becomes one 
with the Dhamma. The heart is the Dhamma. The Dhamma is 
the heart. Oneness. There is nothing but oneness, not becom- 
ing two with anything else. This Dhamma of oneness: Our abil- 
ity to reach and to know it depends on our individual practice. 
It doesnh depend on the time or place or on anyone else. 

The important point is simply that our practice be right and 
appropriate. It will toster the citta in making contact with the 
Dhamma step by step to the highest step. So we should be in- 
tent and make determination the basis for our practice. Donh 
torget the phrase, Buddharh saranam gacchãmi — I go to the 
Buddha for retuge — as I have already explained it to you. 
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Dhammam saranarh gacchãmi — I go to the Dhamma for retuge. 
This I have also explained. Sahgharh saranarh gacchãmi — I go 
to the Sangha for retuge. Don’t torget the ways in which the 
Noble Disciples practiced. Virtually all of them went through 
hardships to the brink of death betore becoming our Sahgharh 
saranarh gacchãmi. It’s not the case that they were spoon-fed, 
vvhile we practice with hardship and ditticulties to the brink of 
death. That’s not the case at all. They went through ditticulties 
just like ours — or far greater than ours — betore becoming our 
Sahgharh saranam gacchãmi. They came from all levels of so- 
ciety, some from royal tamilies and noble tamilies leading a very 
delicate life. They had the ranks of kings, courtiers, and tinan- 
ciers, all the way down to ordinary tarmers and slaves. 

Corning from ditterent classes of society — and some of them 
having lived in comíort in their homes — when they went torth 
to practice, they had to train and fit their thoughts, words, and 
deeds into a single mould, the mould of the sons of the Sãkỵan. 
So why wouldn’t they have had trouble? Why wouldn’t they 
have had ditticulties? The way they ate in their homes was one 
thing; when they went torth to become monks, they had to ask 
others for alms. Instead of getting to eat this, they got that. In- 
stead of getting hot food, they got cold food. Instead of getting 
to eat a lot, they got just a little, not in keeping with their vvants. 
So how wasn’t this ditticult? It had to be ditticult. But atter they 
had tinished eating, the important thing was training the citta to 
subdue the kiíesa. The kiíesas have been the adversary, the fore- 
most opponent of the Dhamma within the heart all along. There 
is no adversary stronger, smarter, or trickier than the kiíesas that 
have held povver over the hearts of living beings for so long. 

For this reason, we have to produce enough mindtulness, 
discernment, conviction, and persistence to subdue the kilesa. 
Othervvise we’ll be deíicient in the tight. To be deticient in the 
tight is no good at all. It’s sure to make us deticient in the results 
we’ll obtain. So the production of mindtulness, discernment, 
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conviction, and persistence to be appropriate for subduing kile- 
sas of every sort, step by step, is the path of victory for the 
meditator who is to gain complete results, who will one day be 
free and independent for sure. 

Virtually all of the Noble Disciples practiced in this way until 
reaching release. They gained release from suttering through 
struggle, betore becoming our saranam gacchãmi. So don’t for- 
get. Our retuges — Sangha saranarh gacchãmi — weren’t spoonted 
people. They were people who struggled to the brink of death 
just like us. Think of them and hold to them as examples. Don’t 
take the diddly-shit attairs of the world, which have no value or 
standards, as the principles in your heart, or you’ll become ir- 
resolute and good for nothing, unable to find any goodness, any 
release from dukkha, any happiness or prosperity, any stand- 
ards at all to your dying day. When this is the case, tullness and 
satisíaction in your work and in the results of your work won’t 
exist in your heart. So be intent on practicing. 

The Dhamma of the Buddha is alvvays shining new. Don’t 
torget that it’s alvvays shining new. Maiihima patipadã — the ‘Mid- 
dle Way’ — is a shining-new Dhamma, not tarnished, shabby, or 
worn out like objects we’ve used for a long time. Maiihima means 
right in the middle — the Dhamma that has been appropriate for 
curing kiíesas of every sort all along. Ultimately it becomes mạ/- 
jhima in the principles of nature, because it has cured kiíesa and 
brought release within the citta. The citta becomes a majjhima 
citta, always even vvithin itselí. So don’t take anyone as your 
model more than the Buddha, Dhamma, and Sangha. 

By and large, the citta tends to take lovvly things as its model, 
which is why we have to say, “Don’t take anyone as your model 
other than the Buddha, Dhamma, and Sangha.” The meditation 
masters who have practiced rightly, appropriately, and well as 
a good example for us who aim at studying with them: They too 
derived their model from the Buddha, Dhamma, and Sangha. 
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If we get weak or discouraged, we should reílect on the cem- 
eteries of birth and death that will burn us íorever: Is there any- 
thing good about them? The struggle involved in the effort of the 
practice, even though it involves hardship, is a means of cutting 
back on our becoming and birth. More than that, it completely 
eliminates becoming and birth, which are a massive heap of 
dukkha, from the heart, so that we can treely pass by and gain 
release. There are none of the various sorts of kiíesas — even 
the most subtle — intiltrating or coercing such a heart. This is 
what it means to be free in every way, above the vvorld of re- 
birth — which is a conventional reality — through the power of 
our persistent endeavor. For this reason, we should take per- 
sistence, endeavor, and effort as our basis for victory, or as our 
basis for the practice. We are then sure one day of attaining 
release from suttering and dukkha. No one has the power to 
coerce us or decide our score. We are the ones who’ll decide 
our score for ourselves. 

Very well then. That’s all ril discuss for now. 


«« 
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T '/he way of practice that follows the aims of the Buddha and 
the true Dhamma is to be truly intent on acting rightly. 
Every sort of duty that is ours to do should be done in- 
tently. When doing a task of any sort, even a small one, if we 
lack intentness, it won’t get tinished in a presentable way at all, 
because intentness — vvhich is a matter of mindtulness and prin- 
ciples in the heart that can bring a task to completion — is lacking 
in ourselves and in our work. To have mindtulness and princi- 
ples of the heart in ourselves and in our work is, in and of itselí, 
to be making the effort of the practice, regardless of vvhether the 
work is internal or external. If a person lacks intentness as a 
means of keeping his work in tocus, then even if he is a craíts- 
man capable of making things solid and beautitul, his lack of 
intentness will reduce the quality and beauty of his work. For this 
reason, intentness and samãdhi are important íactors that 
shouldnT be overlooked by those who aim at full results in their 
work. 

We have gone torth from the household life. We’re medita- 
tors. We should display intentness in our every duty and be de- 
liberate in our every task. Even when we svveep the monastery 
compound, clean our quarters and the meeting hall, set out sit- 
ting mats and drinking water, in all our movements, comings and 
going, even when looking right and glancing left, we should be 
mindtul at every moment. This is what it means to be making the 
effort of the practice. In developing the habit of mindtulness, we 
have to use our work as our training ground. Every external task 
of every sort is a duty. Walking meditation and sitting medita- 
tion are duties. If we’re mindtul in doing our duties, it means that 
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our effort in the practice hasn’t lapsed. To train ourselves in the 
habits of those who are intent on the higher levels of Dhamma, 
we must begin — with urgency — by training ourselves to be mind- 
ful in every task of every sort from the very beginning. For the 
sake of the certainty and stability of your tuture, develop mind- 
tulness as a habit from this moment onvvard until you have it 
constantly present vvithin you, every moment you act and every 
moment you rest. 

When the time comes to make the citta still, mindtulness will 
come to stick close by the heart and be established as soon as 
you make the effort, just as you want it to. At the same time, your 
mindtulness will have enough strength to torce the citta into still- 
ness at will. For the most part, when people are unable to make 
their cittas still as they like, it’s because mindtulness, which is the 
primary tactor, isn’t strong enough, and so the mind easily tinds 
the opening to slip out aíter other preoccupations — like an in- 
quisitive child who has no one to vvatch over him and who can 
thus get into danger any time at all. 

The mind that’s alvvays carried away, vvithout any mindtul- 
ness to look atter it, is thus alvvays getting disturbed to the point 
where it can never find any stillness and peace. The guardians 
of the citta are mindtulness and discernment (sati-pannã), vvhich 
continually watch over it all the time it is thinking about various 
issues, and vvhich continually try to reason with the mind to free 
it from the issues that come to involve it. When the citta is con- 
stantly hearing the logic of its pahhõ, it will be unable to diso- 
bey its pannã by thinking about and becoming attached to any 
issues any longer. 

To train sati-pannã to become progressively stronger and not 
to deteriorate, please train them in the method already men- 
tioned. Don’t let yourselt be careless in any usetul activity of any 
sort, no matter how small. Othervvise the carelessness that’s al- 
ready the lord of the heart will become a chronic disease taking 
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deep root in the heart, ruining every aspect of your practice. Try 
to train yourselt in the habit of being dependable and intent in 
your proper activities, within and vvithout, at all times. Don’t let 
carelessness or negligence incubate in your character at all, be- 
cause people who have trained themselves in the habit of being 
true to their every duty are sure to be able to succeed in every 
sort of activity, u/hether inner or outer, u/ithout any obstacle to 
thvvart them. Even when they train their hearts vvithin, vvhich is 
the important job, they are sure to succeed with circumspection 
in such a way that they will find nothing with which they can tault 
themselves — because outer activities and inner activities both 
point to the same heart in charge of them. If the heart is habitu- 
ally careless, then when it takes charge of any inner task, it’s 
bound to ruin the task, vvithout leaving even a scrap for itselí to 
take as its retuge. 

So for a bright tuture in the tasks that form your livelihood and 
source of happiness, you should train yourselt in the habit of 
being dependable and true in your duties. Períorm each task to 
the utmost of your ability. Then when you turn invvard to per- 
form your inner work for the sake of stillness or for the sake of 
pahhã and discovery, you will be able to períorm both sorts of 
work with precision and circumspection because of the habits 
you have developed in training yourselt to be true and circum- 
spect all along. To follow the practice from the beginning to the 
highest level depends mainly on your basic habits. The ‘begin- 
ning’ of the practice and the ‘end’ both reter to the one heart 
vvhose condition of avvareness will develop when it’s moditied 
by the Dhamma, both in terms of causes — the striving of the 
practice — and in terms of the results, or happiness, just as a child 
gradually develops from intancy to adulthood when nourished 
by food and all sorts of other íactors. The beginning of the prac- 
tice thus reters to the training of the mind in the beginning stages 
so as to change its habits and sensibilities, making them reason- 
able and right, until it is knovvledgeable and can maintain itselí 
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u/ithout any deviations from the reasonability and rightness ap- 
propriate to it. But when we come right down to it, the begin- 
ning and end of the practice are like a piece of truit: We canh 
say exactly vvhere it begins and vvhere it ends. When we look at 
it, it’s simply a piece of truit. 

The same sort of thing holds true with the citta. We talk about 
the beginning or the end of the practice in the sense that the citta 
has its various preoccupations, coarse and retined, mixed in with 
it. In moditying them, we have to keep Corning up with new tech- 
niques, changing those preoccupations from their original State 
to more and more retined levels that should be called, where 
suitable, the beginning or the end of the path. Those of you lis- 
tening should make yourselves reach this sort of understanding 
of the kiíesas and evil qualities in the heart that are given such a 
variety of names that they can go beyond the bounds of what 
the suppositions of a single citta can keep track of and resolve. 
Othervvise you won’t have any techniques for curing yourselves 
of the condition just mentioned. 

Let me stress once more the principle that guarantees sure 
results: Train ỵoursel/in the habit ofbemg soíid and true in your 
work and duties at aíí times. Don’t be unsteadỵ, uncertain, or 
undependabỉe. If you say you’ll go, go. If you say you’ll stay, 
stay. If you say you’ll do something, do it. Once you’ve settled 
on a time or a task, keep to it. Be the sort of person who vvrites 
with his hand and erases with his hand. Don’t be the sort who 
vvrites with his hand and erases with his foot. In other vvords, once 
we’ve made a vow, no one else can come in and destroy that 
vow, and yet we ourselves are the ones who destroy it: This is 
what is meant by vvriting with the hand and erasing with the foot, 
vvhich is something very unseemly. We have to be true to our 
plans and always decisive. Once we’ve determined that a par- 
ticular task is worthwhile and right, we should give our life to that 
task and to our determination. This way we’ll become depend- 
able and self-reliant. The virtues we are maintaining will become 
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dependable virtues and won’t turn into virtues íloating in the 
wind. Our practice of samădhi will become dependable samãdhi 
on every level and won’t turn into samãdhi íloating in the wind, 
i. e., samãdhi only in name but vvithout the actuality of samãdhi 
in the heart. And when we develop each level of pannã, it will 
be dependable pannã, in keeping with the truthíulness of our 
character, and won’t turn into pannã tloating in the wind, i. e., 
pannã only in name but vvithout any ingenuity in treeing our- 
selves. 

What Tve said so far is so that you will see the dravvbacks of 
being undependable and desultory, vvithout any inner truthíul- 
ness, and so that if you hope for genuine progress in terms of the 
vvorld and the Dhamma, you’ll look for a way to give these things 
a wide berth. 

Now rd like to say more about sati-pannã, the tactors that can 
make your character more stable and circumspect. You should 
always be avvare that pahhõ isn’t something that you can cook 
up like food. It comes from considering things caretully. A per- 
son vvithout pahhõ is unable to complete his tasks with any sort 
of tinesse and unable to protect his valuables — in the sense of 
the world or of the Dhamma — from danger. For this reason, the 
important tactors in maintaining and practicing the teachings of 
the religion are sati-pannã. VVhenever an event, vvhether good 
or bad, makes contact with the citta, sati-pannã should take it up 
immediately. This way you can be alert to good and bad events 
in time and can prevent the heart from straying atter things that 
will harm it. For the most part, vvhenever an issue arises, vvhether 
it’s sudden or not, the heart can be svvayed or harmed in line with 
that issue because it lacks the sati-pannã to observe and inspect 
things caretully betorehand. It then sees everything as vvorth 
pursuing, and so you let the mind follow along with things with- 
out your being avvare of it. By the time you realize what has 
happened, time has been wasted, and it’s too late to put a stop 
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to the mind, so you let things follow their own course until they 
all turn to ashes, vvithout any way of being remedied. 

Don’t think that this comes from anything other than a lack 
of the sati-pannã that can lead out to treedom. If not for this, who 
vvould be vvilling to sacritice his or her own vvorth — with a value 
above that of anything else in the world — for the sake of this sort 
of tailure? Yet it’s unavoidable and we have to give in — all of 
us — for when the chips are down, it’s normal that mindtulness 
will lapse, and we won’t be able to latch onto anything in time. 
We’ll then let things follow their own course in line with the torce 
of events too strong for the mind to vvithstand. Thus it is only right 
that we should prepare ourselves from this moment onvvard to 
be ready for the events that lie in wait around us, within and 
vvithout, and are ready to strike at any time or place. Even though 
it’s still morning (even though you’re still alive), don’t let your- 
self delay. To be prepared is to strive to have a firm basis, both 
within and vvithout, for your living and dying. VVhether you live 
here or there, vvhether death will happen here or there, vvhether 
you live in this vvorld or the next, or vvhether you’re Corning to 
this vvorld or going to the next, you should prepare yourselt, 
beginning now, in the immediate present. Othervvise, when life 
is up, you won’t be able to prepare anything in time. Tve never 
seen any Teacher’s Dhamma that says to prepare yourselt tomor- 
row or next month or next year or in the next life, vvhich would 
simply encourage people to be complacent. 

Tve seen the Dhamma say only that you should make your- 
self a retuge both vvithin and vvithout right now while you’re alive. 
Even though days, nights, months, and years, this vvorld and the 
next, are always present in the cosmos, they’re not for vvorthless 
people who are born and die in vain vvithout doing anything of 
any benetit to the world or the Dhamma at all. In particular, now 
that we are monks and meditators — which is a peaceíul way of 
life, a way of life that the world trusts and respects, a way of life 
that more than any other in the vvorld gives us the opportunity 
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to do good for ourselves and others — we should be íully pre- 
pared in our aííairs as monks and shouldn’t let ourselves be lack- 
ing. For our behavior as monks to be gracious in a way pleasing 
and inspiring to others, we must use sati-pannã as our guardians, 
looking aíter our every movement. 

A person with sati-pannã looking aíter his behavior is gracious 
vvithin and vvithout, and maintains that graciousness in a way that 
never loses its appeal at any time. When we use sati-pannã to 
straighten out things vvithin us — namely, the citta and its mess 
of preoccupations — the citta immediately becomes clean, clear, 
and a thing of value. Remember the Dhamma you have studied 
and heard, and bring it inward to blend with your practice and 
to support it. Keep your sati-pannã right with the heart and with 
your every movement. Wherever the eỵe íooks or the ear íistens, 
sati-pahhã shouíd foííow them there. Whatever the tongue, nose, 
and bodỵ come into contact wỉth — no matter how good or bad, 
coarse or reỊined — sati-pahhã shouíd keep track of those things 
and prỵ inteííigentíỵ into their causes everỵ time there’s a con- 
tact. Even when ideas occur in the citta itselí, sati-pahhã must 
keep track and investigate them vvithout break — because those 
who have gained release from the vvorld of entanglements in the 
heart have all acted in this way. They have never acted like logs 
thrown away on the ground where children can climb up to uri- 
nate and deíecate on them day and night. If anyone acts like a 
log, deíilements and cravings from the various directions — namely, 
from sights, sounds, smells, tastes, and tactile sensations — will 
come in through the openings of the eyes, ears, nose, tongue, and 
body to urinate and deíecate on the heart that is making itselí 
into a log because it doesn’t have any intelligence or circumspec- 
tion with regard to its inner and outer preoccupations. It simply 
lets cravings and deíilements urinate and deíecate on it day and 
night. 

This isn’t at all íitting for those who aim at íreedom from the 
cycle — i. e., who aim at nibbãna — because the nibbăna of the 
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Buddha and his disciples is not a lazy nibbãna or a log’s nibbãna. 
Those who want the Buddha’s nibbãna in their hearts must try 
to contorm to the tracks left by the practice of the Buddha and 
his disciples. In other words, they must make an effort to develop 
sati, pannã, conviction, and persistence to keep abreast of the 
events occurring vvithin and vvithout at all times. Don’t act like a 
log, simply going through the motions of vvalking, sitting, medi- 
tating, sitting like a stump in the middle of a tield vvithout any 
sense of circumspection in the heart. This sort of going through 
the motions isn’t any ditterent from the way people in general 
normally act. To be a disciple of the Tathãgata, vvhose fame has 
spread throughout the three levels of the cosmos, you should try 
to revive the sati-pannã lying dormant in the heart so that they 
can support your ettorts in extracting all the various detilements 
and cravings Corning from the heart that at the moment is like a 
log. 

Greed, anger, delusion, laziness, discontent, jealousy, pos- 
sessiveness: All of these things are excrement piled on the heart. 
Once sati-pannã have been trained as we have mentioned, they 
will become stronger day by day, more and more accustomed 
to vvorking, in the same way that we get accustomed to other 
torms of work. When we bring them to bear on the effort of the 
practice vvithin the heart, they will be able to understand the af- 
tairs of the heart in due time, vvithout taking long. 

In order to be principled and methodical in your training, keep 
your avvareness constantly with the body. Keep mindtulness fo- 
cused there and use discernment to investigate vvithin the sphere 
of the body. To do this is to follow the principles of the trames 
of reterence (satipatthãna) and the Noble Truths (ariỵa-sacca), 
vvhich form the path of all the Noble Ones. There are Tour 
Prames of reterence’: the body, teelings, the mind, and phenom- 
ena. ‘The body’ reters to every part of the body. This is termed 
kãỵãnupassanã satipatthãna. ‘Peelings’ reters to pleasure, pain, 
and inditterence. This is termed vedanãnupassanã satipatthãna. 
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‘The mind’ reíers to the mental States that are tashioned by the 
citta and color it. This is termed cittãnupassanã satipatthãna. 
‘Phenomena’ reters to anything, material or mental, that is the 
object or tocal point of the mind’s investigation. This is termed 
dhammãnupassanã satipatthãna. 

In investigating the four trames of reterence, be sure to come 
to a right understanding from the outset that body, teelings, mind, 
and phenomena as trames of reterence are a class separate from 
the citta that possesses them as frames of reịerence. Othervvise 
you’ll get discouraged or upset when they exhibit change as part 
of their normal nature or as a result of the investigation, vvhich 
is something that may happen in the course of the practice. In 
other vvords, these four íactors normally undergo change that can 
give rise to pleasure or displeasure. When we are investigating 
them, they continue to undergo change, vvhich can make the 
meditator pleased or displeased or sometimes even discouraged 
and fed up with the investigation. I mention this so that you’ll 
be forewarned when it happens and will make yourselt under- 
stand with circumspection that the citta in charge of the trames 
of reterence hasn’t changed along with its trame of reterence in 
any way. Once you have come to a right understanding, you can 
become contident in your investigation of the trames of reter- 
ence. No matter which írame of reterence — body, teelings, mind, 
or phenomena — exhibits change or disappears, the heart — a 
phenomenon that doesn’t change or die — will be able to inves- 
tigate to the full extent of its strength and come to a clear com- 
prehension of these four tactors step by step vvithout being 
attected by the pleasures and pains in the body and mind, vvhich 
are the conditions exhibited by the trames of reterence. 

In investigating the body, you can deal either with the inter- 
nal body or with external bodies, depending on the situation and 
what comes easiest to the heart. ‘The internal body’ reters to 
every part of your own body. ‘External bodies’ reters to the bod- 
ies of other people and animals. ‘The body vvithin the body’ reíers 
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to any one part of the body. All of these things will show them- 
selves to be disgusting and dismaying to the person who uses 
discernment to investigate them and know them as they actually 
are. Inside and out, both the internal body and external bodies, 
all share in the same characteristics. They alvvays have to be 
washed and cleaned — and thus the care of the body is a con- 
stant duty for everyone in the world. The things that are used to 
care for the body, to keep it alive and presentable, are thus the 
best-selling merchandise all over the world. The investigation of 
the body so as to see clearly with pannã into its origins, needs, 
and behavior, is thus a means of cutting off a well-spring of 
vvorries and dukkha in the heart — because even a huge moun- 
tain of solid rock reaching to the clouds vvould never weigh on 
the heart causing it any dukkha, but the khandhas — such as the 
physical khandha, or body — oppress and weigh on the heart at 
all times to the point vvhere we can find no chance to put them 
down. 

The attairs of dukkha that are related to the khandhas thus 
converge on the heart responsible for them. For this reason, the 
citta in charge of the khandhas should gain an all-around under- 
standing of the khandhas, both in their good and their bad as- 
pects, so as to manage them smoothly and comtortably, and not 
always be abused by them. Normally, the khandhas take advan- 
tage of us all day long. Every move we make is for their sake. If 
the citta can find a way out by becoming wise to its khandhas — 
even while it is still responsible for them — it can then be in a 
position to contend with them and won’t have to take on all their 
dissatisíaction and pains. At the same time, the dukkha and pains 
in the khandhas won’t set up shop to sell us all their suttering. 
Thus those who investigate the khandhas so as to see their ben- 
etits and dravvbacks with pannã aren’t destined to take on pain 
and nothing but pain from the khandhas. They are sure to find 
a way to reduce and relieve the tensions and strains in their 
hearts. 
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In investigating the body, you have to investigate it repeat- 
edly, time and again — as required for your understanding, and 
not as determined by your laziness — until you really see clearly 
that the bodỵ is nothing but a bodỵ, and is in no waỵ a being, a 
person, one’s seíf, or another. This is called the contemplation 
of the body as a trame of reterence. 

As for teelings, the mind, and phenomena, you should real- 
ize that they are all present in this same body, but their charac- 
teristics are somevvhat ditterent, which is why they are given 
ditterent names. Make sure that you understand this point well. 
Othervvise the four trames of reterence and the four Noble Truths 
will turn into a cause of dukkha — a source of vvorries and doubts 
— while you are practicing, because of your contusion about 
vvhere these phenomena begin and end. As for teelings, there are 
three: pleasure, pain, and inditterence — neither pleasure nor 
pain. Peelings Corning from the body and those Corning from the 
mind have these same three sorts. To investigate them, you should 
terret them out and examine them in line with their characteris- 
tics, but don’t take the body to be a teeling. Let the body be the 
body. Let the teeling be a íeeling — in the same way as seeing a 
tiger as a tiger, and an elephant as an elephant. Don’t take the 
tiger to be an elephant, or else your evidence won’t be in line 
with the truth, and the issue will spread until it can never be re- 
solved. In other words, terret out and investigate the teeling dis- 
playing itselí in the present moment so as to see how it arises, 
how it takes a stance, and how it disbands. The bases for the 
arising of all three kinds of teeling are the body and mind, but 
the teelings themselves aren’t the body, nor are they the mind. 
They keep on being teelings both in their arising and in their 
disbanding. Don’t understand them as being anything else or 
you’ll be understanding them vvrongly! The cause of dukkha will 
arise in that moment, and you won’t be able to find any way to 
remedy or escape from it. Your investigation, instead of leading 
to the pannã that will release you from dukkha and its cause, will 
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turn into a íactory producing dukkha and its cause at that mo- 
ment vvithout your realizing it. The waỵ feeíings behave is to 
arise, take a stance, and disband. That’s aíí there is to them everỵ 
tỉme. And there’s no ‘being,’ ‘person,’ ‘our self,’ or another to 
them at all. As soon as we invest them with the ideas of ‘being’ 
or ‘person,’ they will appear in terms of beings and persons, 
which are the powers giving rise to the cause of dukkha in that 
moment, and we’ll immediately be intensiíying dukkha. 

Meditators should thus use their pannã to be circumspect in 
dealing with teelings. If you don’t take íeelings to be yourselt 
while you are investigating them, all three sorts of teelings will 
appear clearly as they truly are in line with the principles of the 
trames of reíerence and the Noble Truths. No matter how these 
teelings may change for good or bad, it will be a means of fos- 
tering the vvisdom of the person investigating them each moment 
they exhibit movement and change. The notions of ‘being,’ ‘per- 
son,’ ‘our self,’ or ‘another’ won’t have an opening by vvhich to 
slip into these three sorts of teelings at all. There will be just what 
appears there: teelings as nothing but teelings. No sense of sor- 
row, discontent, discouragement, intatuation, or pride will be 
able to arise in any way vvhile these three sorts of teelings are 
displaying their behavior, because we have come to a proper un- 
derstanding of them — and all the time that we as meditators 
have a proper understanding of teelings while they are arising, 
we are said to have the contemplation of teelings as a trame of 
reterence in the heart. 

The citta as a trame of reterence is not a level of citta differ- 
ent or apart from the other three trames of reíerence, vvhich is 
why it is termed a trame of reterence just like the body, teelings, 
and phenomena. If we were to make a comparison with timber, 
the citta on this level is like an entire tree, complete with 
branches, bark, softwood, roots, and rootlets, vvhich is ditterent 
from the timber put to use to the point where it has become a 
house. To contemplate the citta as a trame of reterence is thus 
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like taking a tree and cutting it up into timber as you want. To 
investigate the citta on this level, we should íocus on the thought- 
tormations of the citta as the target or topic of our investigation, 
because these are the important tactors that will enable us to 
know the kiíesa or radiance of the citta. If we don’t know them, 
then even if the citta sutters kiíesa and dukkha all day long, we 
won’t have any way of knovving. If we want to know the citta, 
we must tirst understand the thought-íormations that condition 
the citta in the same way that seasonings give various tlavors to 
food. 

The fact that the citta displays such an intinite variety of 
torms, becoming so changed from its original State as to bewil- 
der itselí, not knovving the reason and how to cure it, giving in 
to events with no sense of good or evil, right or wrong, is all 
because of the thought-íormations that condition it. 

For this reason, the citta as a trame of reterence is a citta 
entangled with its preoccupations and conditioned by its 
thought-íormations. The investigation of thought-íormations is 
thus related to the citta, because they are things interrelated by 
their very nature. If we understand thought-íormations, we will 
begin to understand the citta, and if we understand the citta, we 
will understand more about thought-íormations — starting with 
thought-íormations from the blatant to the intermediate and 
subtle levels, and the citta from the blatant to the intermediate 
and subtle levels. These levels of thought-íormations and the citta 
come from the fact that the mind can become involved with bla- 
tant, intermediate, or subtle preoccupations. People contemplat- 
ing the citta as a trame of reterence should thus make themselves 
understand from the very outset that the citta and its conditions, 
or thought-íormations, are two ditterent sorts of things. They 
aren’t one and the same. Othervvise the citta and its thought- 
tormations will become entangled and this will complicate the 
investigation as I have already explained. 
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The point to íocus on is the arising and involvement of thought- 
tormations — what preoccupations they touch on — as well as their 
disbanding together with the disbanding of their preoccupations. 
Try to observe and keep track of the movements of these thought- 
tormations that come out from the citta to tocus on preoccupa- 
tions of the past or tuture, both blatant and subtle. Aíwaỵs be 
aware that thought-ỷormations and preoccupations ofeverỵ sort 
that are interreíated must arise and disband together. They can’t 
be made to behave othervvise. Thus the notions of ‘being,’ ‘per- 
son,’ ‘self,’ or ‘other’ shouldnT be brought in to reter to the citta, 
because they will immediately turn into a cause of dukkha. Try 
to observe until you see this in the course of the investigation, 
and you will see, as the Buddha taught, that the citta is simply 
a citta and nothing else — not a being, a person, self, other, or 
vvhatever. When we contemplate the citta in this way, the heart 
will not be upset or intatuated with the íashionings and condi- 
tions, the pleasures and pains of the citta. This is what it means 
to have the citta as a trame of reterence. 

‘Phenomena’ (dhammã) as a trame of reterence covers any- 
thing that serves as a tocal point of the heart. On the retined 
level, it reters to the heart itselí. External phenomena are of 
many kinds. Internal phenomena include every part of the body, 
all three kinds of teelings, and the citta on the level of a trame 
of reterence. All of this is included in the contemplation of phe- 
nomena as a trame of reterence. The contemplation of the body, 
teelings, and citta together — all four írames of reterence at once 
— is, from the standpoint of Torest Dhamma’^"^, the contempla- 
tion of phenomena as a trame of reterence. If this is in any way 
vvrong, due to my lack of skill in understanding and explaining 
the matter, I ask torgiveness of all my listeners and readers, be- 
cause I alvvays feel at a loss every time I mention the topic of 
torest Dhamma in any of my talks or vvritings. For this reason, I 
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ask that my readers, when reading about íorest Dhamma, try to 
cultivate a íairly open citta tovvard every passage so that they 
won’t get upset vvhile they are reading. 

When, in the course of the investigation, the four trames of 
reterence are brought together in the contemplation of phenom- 
ena so that they become a single level of Dhamma, this is a point 
in the practice more amazing and unexpected than anything that 
has gone betore. This is because in the beginning steps of the 
investigation the body is like a piece of wood in the raw State. 
Peelings are in a raw State. The citta is in a raw State. Even phe- 
nomena are in a raw State, because investigation itselí is like a 
piece of wood in the raw State, so that the things investigated 
are all in the same State. But when we plane and polish things 
with the effort of the practice, everything in the area of the prac- 
tice gradually changes its condition. 

What I have mentioned here concerning the contemplation 
of phenomena as a trame of reterence is a íairly retined level of 
Dhamma, so we can’t help but be grateíul for the groundvvork 
laid during the rau/ State of the investigation on the beginning 
levels. When we investigate phenomena in the tinal stages, it 
teels very diííerent from the beginning stages, even though they 
are the same four trames of reterence. When we reach the tinal 
stages, it appears to the mind that all four írames of reíerence — 
body, íeelings, citta, and phenomena — connect so that they all 
come under contemplation of phenomena as a trame of reíer- 
ence. They converge completely so that there is no sense that 
this is the body, that’s a íeeling, this is the citta, that’s a phe- 
nomenon. They all seem to come together on a single level of 
Dhamma. 

In dealing with body, íeelings, and the citta, Tve given a tairly 
adequate explanation of the methods of investigation for rem- 
edying and treeing the citta, but now that we come to the topic 
of phenomena, the discussion seems to have dealt entirely with 
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my own experiences. Nevertheless, I hope that you will approach 
it with the attitude Tve just mentioned and put it into practice 
in a way suited to your own temperament. The results are sure 
to come out directly in line with what Tve explained to you. 

To summarỉze the four frames of reference: There is the body, 
which covers the internal body, external bodies, and the body 
within the body. There are íeelings — internal teelings, external 
íeelings, and íeelings vvithin íeelings. (The issue of íeelings is íairly 
complex, so rd like to insert a few opinions here: Internal feel- 
ings are teelings or moods in the mind. External teelings are feel- 
ings in the body.) There is the citta — the inner citta, the outer 
citta, and the citta within the citta. ‘The inner citta’ reíers to 
mental States that deal with preoccupations exclusively vvithin the 
mind. ‘The outer citta’ reters to mental States involved with ex- 
ternal preoccupations. ‘The citta vvithin the citta’ reíers to any 
single mental current out of the many mental currents that come 
out of the heart. And then there are phenomena — inner phe- 
nomena, outer phenomena, and phenomena within phenomena. 
‘Inner phenomena’ are the retined States or preoccupations that 
are objects or íocal points of the citta, and also the citta itselí, 
vvhich is the converging point of all mental objects. ‘Outer phe- 
nomena’ reíers to every kind of external condition capable of 
being an object of the citta. ‘Phenomena vvithin phenomena’ 
reters to any single condition out of the many conditions that are 
the tocal points of the citta. 

Thus the terms ‘bodỵ vuithin the bodỵ’, ‘feeímgs within feel- 
ings’, ‘the citta uuithin the citta’, and ‘phenomena luithin phenom- 
ena’ refer to anỵ single part or instance of these things. For 
example, any one hair out of the many hairs on the head, any 
one tooth out of the many teeth we have: These are termed the 
body vvithin the body. A person investigating anỵ onepart ofthe 
bodỵ in general is said to be contemplating the bodỵ within the 
bodỵ. The same holds true for íeelings, citta, and phenomena, 
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but I won’t go into detail on this point for fear that we won’t have 
enough time. Let’s save it for a later date. 

The Four Prames of Reference, from the point of ưieu) offorest 
Dhamma, are present in full measure in our own bodies and 
minds. This doesn’t mean, though, that their external aspects are 
irrelevant. This is a point you will see clearly when you work at 
the írames of reíerence until you can connect them entirely on 
the level of contemplation of phenomena. The mind won’t feel 
compelled to search for anything external to help in its practice. 
Simply investigating exclusively in the area of the body and 
mind, using the four írames of reíerence complete in the body 
and mind, will be enough to cure it of its problems. 

On the beginning level, though, everything internal and ex- 
ternal is relevant. But as you reach the stage of letting go step 
by step, those various conditions will lose their relevance. Even 
the body, íeelings, citta, and phenomena, vvhich are the neces- 
sary terms of the írames of reíerence, have to be let go. They 
shouldn’t be held to or borne as a burden on the heart. They 
must all be let go when your investigation íully reaches the point 
of dhammã anattã: Phenomena are not-self. Then later you 
can turn around to contemplate and connect them again as a 
pastime for the citta in the present, once the citta has gone be- 
yond and yet is still in charge of the khandhas. 

Meditators, if they are firm and unílinching in the practice of 
the írames of reíerence, are sure to see a variety of extraordinary 
and amazing things arising at intervals in their cittas. When the 
time comes to reap the resuíts on the íeveí of Dhannnna corre- 
sponding to the causes that have been properíỵ developed, the 
resuíts Wỉíí have to appear stage bỵ stage as the attainment of 
stream entrỵ, once-returning, non-returning, and Arahantship. 
There is no need to doubt this. So know, that vvhether we con- 
template the four írames of reíerence or the four Noble Truths, 
they are one and the same path for the sake of release from 
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dukkha. Even though there may be some differences, they dif- 
fer only in name. In terms of their basic principles, they are one 
and the same. Those who work at the four írames of reíerence 
and those who work at the four Noble Truths are pertorming the 
same branch of work, because dukkha, its cause, its cessation, 
and the path to its cessation are the same level of truth as the 
body, íeelings, citta, and phenomena — in the same way as when 
ditterent people do ditterent jobs in a single tactory, the protits 
from their labor all go to the same íactory. 

To summarize the tinal results that come from vvorking at the 
trames of reterence and the Noble Truths step by step: In the 
beginning the body, teelings, citta, and phenomena are in a rau/ 
State. Dukkha, its cause, its cessation, and the path to its cessa- 
tion are in a rau/ State, because the practice is in a rau/ State of 
planing and polishing back and íorth u/ithout any feel for the 
heaviness or lightness, depth or shallou/ness, breadth or narrou/- 
ness of the Dhamma, and u/ithout any sense of right or u/rong, 
good or bad in the practice, because it’s something u/e have 
never done betore. No one, from our great-grandparents dou/n 
to our parents and other relatives, has ever told us that the 
trames of reterence and Noble Truths are like this or that, that 
they should be put into practice in this or that u/ay so as to give 
results of this or that sort — for they themselves had no u/ay of 
knou/ing. What’s u/orse, they have taken these excellent írames 
of reterence and Noble Truths and throu/n them au/ay under- 
ground, underu/ater and into the fire time and again. We are 
simply their children, grandchildren, and great-grand-children: 
Hou/ can u/e boast that u/e’re u/ise and all-knou/ing in these 
matters? We simply have to admit our ou/n ignorance. 

Even though it’s true that the trames of reterence and Noble 
Truths have been excellent Dhamma from the very beginning, 
u/hen they reach us they have to start as Dhamma in the rau/ 
State, because u/e ourselves are people in the rau/ State. Even 
our practice is practice in the rau/ State. But as u/e practice 
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persistently, vvithout retreating, and as our understanding into 
Dhamma and practice gradually appears bit by bit, day by day, 
and slowly begins to take shape, our conviction in the teachings 
of the Buddha grows continually stronger and more deeply 
rooted. The things that used to be mysterious gradually come 
to be revealed for what they truly are. For example, the four 
trames of reterence and four Noble Truths, even though they 
were alvvays right with us, used to be as if buried out of sight, 
vvithout our being avvare of them. We listened to monks giving 
sermons and imagined things to be far away, beyond the range 
of our ears and eyes. We never thought at all to reter these 
teachings invvardly to ourselves, the converging points of the 
Dhamma. When the monks tinished their sermons, the results 
could be summarized as this: “We don’t have the capability of 
reaching the Dhamma that has been taught, because it’s infi- 
nitely deep and exceedingly subtle. The Dhamma explained and 
we the listeners lie on opposite sides of the vvorld.” The thought 
never occurred to us that all of us — teachers and listeners alike 
— are in the same world of the trames of reterence and the four 
Noble Truths, and that the matters explained were entirely our 
own attairs vvithout the slightest deviation. 

These sorts of misunderstandings can happen to all of us. But 
when the truth — such as the trames of reterence — starts reveal- 
ing itselí in the course of our practice, these teachings turn step 
by step into a map for the citta. We see the body, teelings, citta, 
and phenomena as if they were a piece of paper covered with 
symbols and signs shovving us the way to proceed so as to gain 
release from dukkha. The trames of reterence and Noble Truths, 
vvithin and vvithout, become symbols and signs shovving the way 
for the mind to proceed on all sides, as if they were saying: 
“Hurry up and follow these arrovvs shovving the way to satety. 
The enemy is in a frenzy searching for you right nearby and is 
vvaiting in ambush for you everyvvhere. Don’t be lulled into think- 
ing that any of these places are safe. Only if you hurry through 
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this jungle will you reach saíety.” Our persistence in the prac- 
tice then grovvs stronger, together with the sati-pannã we have 
been training by using the trames of reterence and Noble Truths 
as our vvhetstone and path. 

The body, teelings, citta, and phenomena that we used to 
investigate erratically and unevenly now become Dhamma on 
a common level and can all be investigated so as to be brought 
together and subsumed under the level of contemplation of pure 
phenomena. When the mind takes the contemplation of phe- 
nomena as its trame of reterence until it is skilled and thoroughly 
sure of itselí, the contemplation of phenomena (đhammã) turns 
to deal exclusively with the attairs of the citta. At this stage you 
could say that the Dhamma becomes the citta, or the citta be- 
comes Dhamma. Once the mind has entered purely into the 
contemplation of phenomena, then external conditions — sights, 
sounds, smells, tastes, tactile sensations, and ideas, together with 
the senses of sight, hearing, smell, taste, teeling, and ideation, 
which used to be like a solid mountain of rock, obstructing the 
citta so that it could find no way out — fade away and vanish 
from the imagination. The body, teelings, memory and associa- 
tions, thought-íormations, and cognizance that were like clouds 
obscuring the heart are now dispersed bit by bit from their 
shapes — the suppositions of conventional reality — by the vvinds 
of sati, pannã, conviction, and persistence, until they fade away 
to the point vvhere almost nothing is left. What is left is simply a 
vapor arising from the heart: This is a level of phenomena that 
hasn’t yet been destroyed but can’t display itselí openly because 
strong sati-pannã have it surrounded and are constantly prob- 
ing atter it to destroy it at all times. Pinally this level of phenom- 
ena — the citta of aviiiã — is utterly destroyed by sati-pannã, using 
the truth of đhammã anattã — phenomena are not-self — and the 
teaching that all phenomena are unvvorthy of attachment. The 
notions of being, person, self, or others, when they no longer 
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have any conventional suppositions in which to find shelter, must 
now float away of their own accord. 

The moment that sati-pannã have completed their duties to- 
ward the trames of reterence, a nature that is extraordinary and 
amazing appears in all its íullness. All problems are resolved 
vvithout any chance of continuation, because cause and effect 
betvveen the khandhas and the citta have come to a full and last- 
ing truce. Even though they still live together, they no longer 
quarrel the way they used to. Each is free in line with its truth. 
The word ỵathã-bhũta-nãna-dassana — knovvledge and Vision of 
things as they are — in the understanding of torest Dhamma 
means living with no mistrust betvveen the khandhas and citta, 
the vvorld and the Dhamma, the inside and the out. The heart 
and all things everyvvhere are no longer enemies as they used 
to be, and the heart can now put all things to their proper uses. 

I ask that all of you as monks and meditators listen to this so 
that it goes straight to the heart, and make an effort until your 
practice goes straight to the heart as well. All of this Dhamma 
will appear as a treasure of intinite vvorth in the hearts of those 
who are intent, and nothing will ever be able to separate them 
from it. The effort made for an honorable victory like that of the 
Buddha — a victory unmatched by anything else in the vvorld — 
is the effort to take victory over oneselt, as the Pãli says: “attã 
have iỉtaứi seỵỵo” — it is better to take victory over oneselt. 

This seems to be enough explanation for the time being, so 
now, at the end of this talk, I ask that the povver of the Triple 
Gem sateguard and protect each and every one of you so that 
you meet with ease in body and mind, and so that you progress 
in sĩìa, samãdhi, and pannã until you can overcome all obsta- 
cles to the realm of security and peace that is nibbãna. 


«« 
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H ere in this monastery we practice not in line with people’s 
vvishes and opinions, but in line for the most part with the 
^principles of the Dhamma and vinaỵa, the principles of 
the religion. We do this for the sake of the public at large who 
rely on the religion as a guiding principle in what is good and 
right, and who rely on the good and right behavior of monks and 
novices, the religious leaders for Buddhists at large. For this 
reason, Tm not interested in treating anyone out of a sense of 
deíerence over and above the principles of the Dhamma and 
vinaỵa that are the basis of the religion. If our minds start to bend 
under the inAuence of the vievvs and opinions of any one per- 
son or of the majority — who have no limits or standards — then 
monasteries and the religion will come to have no limits or stand- 
ards. Monasteries that bend under the intluence of the vvorld, 
vvithout any sense of reason as an underlying support, will have 
no order or standards, and will become monasteries vvithout any 
of the substance of the religion remaining in them at all. Those 
who look for things of value to revere and respect — in other 
vvords, intelligent people — won’t be able to find anything good 
of any substance that will have a hold on their hearts, because 
there will be nothing but u/orthless and counteríeit things tilling 
the monasteries, tilling the monks, the novices, the nuns, tilling 
everything everyvvhere. In homes as well as in monasteries, in 
the area of the vvorld as well as the Dhamma, everything will get 
mixed into being one with what is counteríeit and lacking in any 
value or vvorth. 

For this reason, we have to keep things in their separate places. 
The religion and the vvorld, even though they may dvvell together, 
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are not the same thing. A monastery — u/hether it’s located in a 
village, outside of a village, or in a íorest — is not the same as a 
village. The people who come to stay there are not the same as 
ordinary people. The monastery has to be a monastery. The 
monks have to be monks with their own independent Dhamma 
and vinaỵa that don’t come under or depend on any particular 
individual. This is an important principle that can have a hold 
on the hearts of intelligent people who are searching for prin- 
ciples of truth to revere and respect or to be their inspiration. I 
view things from this angle more than from any other. Even the 
Buddha, our Teacher, viewed things from this angle as well, as 
we can see from the time he was talking with Venerable Nãgita. 

When a crowd of people shouting and making a big racket 
came to see the Buddha, he said, “Nãgita, who is that Corning 
our way, making a commotion like fish-mongers squabbling over 
fish? We don’t aspire to this sort of thing, which is a destruction 
of the religion. The religion is something to guard and preserve 
so that the world will find peace and calm — like clear, clean vvater 
well-guarded and preserved so that people in general can use it 
to drink and bathe at their convenience. The religion is like clear, 
clean vvater in this way, vvhich is why we don’t want anyone to 
disturb it, to make it muddy and turbid.” This is what the Bud- 
dha said to Venerable Nãgita. He then told Venerable Nãgita to 
send the crowd back, telling them that their manner and the time 
of day — it was night — were not appropriate for visiting monks 
who live in quietude and solitude. Polite manners are things that 
intelligent people choose to use, and there are plenty of other 
times to come. This is a time when the monks want quietude, so 
they shouldnT be disturbed in a way that vvastes their time and 
causes them ditticulties vvithout serving any kind of purpose at 
all 

This is an example set by our Teacher. He wasn’t the sort of 
person to mingle and associate with lay people at all times with- 
out any reasonable limits or rules, the way things currently are 
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— as if the religion were a distillery, and we monks and novices 
were distributing liquor so that the public could be drunk with- 
out ever sobering up for a day. Actually, the religion is medi- 
cine for curing drunkenness. Monks and novices are supposed 
to be doctors for curing their own drunkenness and that of the 
vvorld. They’re not supposed to sell liquor and intoxicants to the 
point vvhere they have no sense of shame. 

Whenever people set foot in the monastery, we say that they 
come in good taith — and so we make allovvances and compro- 
mises until we torget ourselves, torget the Dhamma and vinaỵa, 
and torget the good standards of monasteries and monks to the 
point where we destroy ourselves, the monastery, and the religion 
bit by bit, day by day, and everything turns into mud. Home- 
dvvellers and monastery-dvvellers canh find any principles to hold 
to. Monks are full of excrement — i. e., the vvorthless things in the 
monasteries and in the monks and novices themselves. 

For this reason, each of us who has ordained in the religion 
should retlect a great deal on these matters. Don’t see anỵthing 
as haưing greater vaỉue than the Dhamma and vinaỵa, vvhich are 
the major principles for uniting the hearts of Buddhists in coníi- 
dence, conviction, and peace. If the principles of the Dhamma 
and vinaỵa are lacking or deticient, the benetits received by 
Buddhists will have to be deticient in turn, until there is nothing 
to vvhich their hearts can hold. Even though the teachings of the 
religion fill the texts, and copies of the Canon fill every monas- 
tery, still the important essence that should be put into practice, 
so that people can be inspired to take this essence into their 
hearts and put it into practice themselves for the sake of what 
is beneticial and auspicious, doesnh exist — even though the re- 
ligion still exists. This is something we can clearly see at present. 

The important tactors that can make the religion prosper and 
can serve as vvitnesses to the people who become involved with 
it for the sake of all things meritorious and auspicious are the 
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monks and novices. If the monks and novices are intent on be- 
having in line with the principles of the Dhamma and vinaỵa as 
taught by the Buddha, they are the ones who will preserve the 
good pattern of the religion and of the paths, truitions, and nibbãna 
vvithout a doubt. People will be able to take them as their Stand¬ 
ard — because there are still plenty of intelligent people left in the 
world. As for stupid people, even though they may overflow the 
world, they have no sure standards. If they feel pleased, they 
praise you. That praise simply comes out of their stupidity and 
serves no purpose. If they feel displeased, they criticize you. That 
criticism serves no purpose, either for them or for you. If intelli- 
gent people praise you, though, that can be taken to heart and 
benetits both parties, them as well as you. If they praise the 
Sangha, they praise it in line with the principles of the truth and 
of their intelligence. At the same time, those members of the 
Sangha who hold to reason can make themselves a tield of merit 
for them as well, so that they too can benetit. Even if they criti- 
cize us, they have their reasons that should be taken as food for 
thought. Thus we who practice should make ourselves well aware 
of this point. 

Wherever you go, don’t torget that you are a practitioner of 
the religion, a representative of our Teacher in tollovving the re- 
ligion and proclaiming it through your practice. This doesn’t 
mean that you have to teach the public to understand the Dhamma. 
Even the practices you follow rightly are a visible example that 
can make them feel conviction in the religion from what they see. 
Even more so when you can explain the Dhamma correctly in 
line with the principles of the practice following the teachings of 
the Buddha: This is all the more the right and proper proclama- 
tion of the religion for good people to hold to in their hearts. The 
religion will come to tlourish more and more in the hearts of 
Buddhists. 

VVherever you go, u/herever you stay, don’t torget the basic 
principles — sĩía, samãdhi, and pannã — vvhich are the basic 
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principles of our work as contemplative. These are the essential 
principles of each monk’s work. This is vvhere we become ‘sons 
of the sãkỵan (sãkỵa-putta), of the victorious Buddha,’ disciples 
of the Tathãgata, and not when we simply shave our heads and 
don the yellovv robe. That’s something anyone can do and isn’t 
important. What’s important is behaving in line with our duties. 

Sĩía (virtue). We should be caretul to maintain our precepts 
so that they aren’t broken or stained. We should be caretul, us- 
ing mindtulness and discernment in our every activity. Whatever 
else may get broken, don’t let your precepts get broken, for they 
are the invaluable treasure of your status as a monk, something 
on which you can truly stake your life. 

Samãdhi. If it hasn’t yet arisen, try to train the heart and bring 
it under control, Corning down hard on its unruliness caused by 
the povver of the kiíesa, so that you can have it in hand in your 
ettorts with the practice. Use mindtulness and discernment to 
block its recklessness so that it can settle down in peace and 
quiet. This is our samãdhi treasure as monks. 

Pannã is intelligence and ingenuity. Pannã is of use in all 
places at all times. Both in your internal and in your external 
activities, always make use of your pannã. Especially in your 
internal activities, when you’re investigating the various kinds of 
kiíesas and ãsava, pannã becomes especially important. Pannã 
and sati shouldn’t be separated. They have to pertorm their duties 
together. Sati (mindtulness) is what keeps watch over the work 
pannã is doing. Whenever sati lapses, that work won’t accom- 
plish its full aims. For this reason, sati is a necessary quality that 
must alvvays be kept tastened on your work. 

These things are our work as contemplatives. Remember them 
and alvvays take them to heart. Don’t be apathetic, or you’ll 
become a shameless monk, callous to the fact that the vvorld is 
bowing down to you at all times. 
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Now that the Rains Retreat is over, we’ll each go our sepa- 
rate ways in line with duty and necessity and the laws of anicca, 
dukkha, and anattã. These are things we canh prevent, because 
they are big matters, the way of nature. Even I myselt: Tm not 
sure how much longer ril be able to stay with you all, because I 
lie under the law of impermanence (anicca), too. So while we 
are still living together, I want you to be intent on training your- 
selves with your full hearts, in keeping with the fact that youVe 
come to study, to train yourselves, and to practice. 

The word ‘pannã,’ which I mentioned a moment ago, means 
to investigate and unravel the various tactors that become in- 
volved with us within and u/ithout. (And here I have to ask for- 
giveness of the men and vvomen interested in the Dhamma who 
fall under the condition Tm about to discuss. Please retlect on it 
in all tairness.) The body: Usually it’s the body of the opposite 
sex. As the Dhamma says, there is no sight that’s a greater en- 
emỵ to the State of a contemplatỉve than the sight of the oppo- 
site sex. The same holds true for the voice, the smell, the taste, 
and the touch of the opposite sex. These are the toremost dan- 
gers that face contemplatives, so we have to show greater care 
and restraint tovvard these things than toward anything else. Sati- 
pahhã have to unravel these important points more than they 
have to deal with any other work. 

The bodỵ (rũpa). We should analyze it with our pahhõ so as 
to see it clearly. The words ‘the body of a woman’ or ‘the body 
of a man’ are simply names given in line with convention. Ac- 
tually, it’s not a woman or a man. It’s simply an ordinary body 
just like ours, covered all over with skin. If we look inside, there’s 
tlesh, tendons, and bones. It, like us, is all full of tilthy and re- 
pulsive things. There’s no part that’s basically any ditterent from 
our own body. There’s simply recognition in our mind that 
says ‘vvoman’ or ‘man.’ This Luord ‘woman’ or ‘man’ is engraved 
deepíỵ uuithin the heart bỵ the heart’s OLun suppositions, even 
though it’s not a truth, and is simplỵ a supposition. 
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The same with the ưoice: It’s just an ordinary sound, and yet 
we recognize it as the voice of the opposite sex and so it stabs 
deep into the heart — especially for those of us who are ordained 
— and goes clear through, to the point vvhere we torget ourselves. 
The heart gets cut at the stem, even though we continue to live. 
The stem of the heart is torn, rotten, and putrid, and yet we don’t 
die. Instead, we listen with pleasure to the song of our heart’s 
being cut at the stem, vvithout ever vvearying of it or having enough. 

The smeíí: It’s an ordinary smell, just like ours, because it’s 
the smell of a person. Even if we bring pertumes and scents from 
the realms of the devas and Brahmas to rub down that body, the 
smell is the smell of those things, not the smell of a woman or 
man, not the least little bit. So analyze this and make caretul 
distinctions. 

The taste is simpíỵ the touch. The touch of that body is no 
ditterent from one part of our own body touching another part. 
Each of the parts is just earth, water, wind, and fire, just like ours. 
We can’t see that there’s any ditterence. So we have to investi- 
gate clearly like this and then make comparisons, comparing the 
sight, sound, smell, taste, and touch of the vvoman or man with 
our own sight, sound, smell, taste, and touch. There’s no differ- 
ence in terms of the principles of nature and of the truth, aside 
from the citta making assumptions in line with its thoughts. 

For this reason, we must use pannã to unravel things. Don’t 
let suppositions of any kind that will be your enemies intiltrate 
or destroy your heart. Shake them off using pannã, which is a 
truth, Corning down to the truth that these things are just sights, 
just sounds, just smells, just tastes, just tactile sensations, all of 
vvhich pass by and disappear like other things. This is u/ithout a 
doubt the right way to contemplate that can gradually uproot our 
attachments and misconceptions concerning these matters. 

Whatever object you may investigate in the world, it’s full of 
anicca, dukkha, and anattã. There’s nothing lasting to be tound. 
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All things depend on one thing or another, and then fall apart. 
Whatever the object: If it exists in the vvorld, it has to fall apart. 
If it doesn’t fall apart, we will. If it doesn’t break up, we’ll break 
up. If it doesn’t leave, we’ll leave — because this vvorld is full of 
leaving and separation through the principles of nature. So in- 
vestigate in this way with pannã to see clearly betore these things 
leave us or we leave them, and then let them go in line with their 
truth. When we can do this, the citta will be at ease. Here we’ve 
been talking about pannã on the level of investigating sights, 
sounds, smells, tastes, and tactile sensations. Whether within or 
vvithout, on the blatant or the subtle level, this is how all of these 
things are investigated. 

Samãdhi Tve already explained to some extent. Samãdhi 
reters to the stability and solidity of the heart, beginning with its 
small moments of stillness and peace, all the way up to the re- 
tined and stable levels of stillness and peace. If the citta isn’t 
trained, isn’t improved, isn’t torced with various tactics backed 
up by sati, pannã, conviction, and persistence, it won’t be able 
to attain peace till its dying day. It will die in vain. It will die rest- 
less and contused, straying off to 108 ditterent preoccupations. 
It won’t have any mindtulness or self-awareness. It will die with- 
out any principles or standards to hold to. It will die just as a kite 
whose string is cut when it’s up in the air Aoats vvherever the wind 
blows. Even while it’s still living, it lives vvithout any principles 
or standards, because of its absent-mindedness and heedless- 
ness, its lack of any sense of reason for it to follow. It lives sim- 
ply dritting. If we live simply dritting, vvithout any good principles 
to hold to, then when we go, we’ll have to go simply dritting. 

What purpose will it serve? What goodness and certainty can 
we have for our destination? So as long as we’re alive and avvare 
as we currently are, we should build certainty for ourselves in our 
hearts by being strong and untlinching in matters that are of solid 
worth. Then we can be certain of ourselves both as we live and 
when we die. We won’t be upset or attected by life or death, by 
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being separated from other beings or our own bodies — some- 
thing we all have to meet with, because these are things lying 
vvithin us all. 

It’s not the case that pahhã arises automatically on the heels 
of samãdhi when the citta has been centered. It has to be exer- 
cised and trained to think, explore, and investigate. Only then 
will pahhã arise, with samãdhi as its support. Samãdhi on its OLun 
can’t turn into pahnã. It has to remain as samãdhi. If we don’t 
use pannã to investigate, samãdhi simply makes the citta re- 
treshed and calm, content with its preoccupation in tranquillity, 
not hungering to think here or there, not contused or straying — 
because once the citta is still, it’s calm and retreshed with the 
Dhamma in line with the level of its stillness. We then take the 
citta that has been retreshed by tranquillity and use it with pannã 
to investigate and unravel various things, none of vvhich in this 
vvorld lie over and beyond anicca, dukkha, and anattã. All things 
are tilled with these same conditions, so use pannã to contem- 
plate — from u/hatever angle most suits your temperament — by 
investigating these things with interest, with the desire really to 
know and see them as they truly are. Don’t simply investigate 
vvithout any intention or mindtulness in control. 

In particular, the theme of unattractiveness: This is a good, 
a very good cure for the citta obsessed with lust and passion. 
Hovvever strong the lust, that’s how strongly you should investi- 
gate unattractiveness until you can see your own body and that 
of others throughout the vvorld as a cemetery of tresh corpses. 
Lust won’t have a chance to ílare up when pannã has penetrated 
to the knovvledge that the body is tilled with repulsiveness. Who 
vvould feel lust for repulsiveness? Who would feel lust for things 
with no beauty? For things that are disgusting? This is one form 
of the medicine of unattractiveness, one of the prime medicines 
for curing the disease of lust and craving. Once you’ve made a 
really full investigation, make the citta grow still in a restricted 
range. Once the citta has investigated unattractiveness many, 
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many times, to the point vvhere it becomes proticient, adept at 
contemplating external bodies as well as the internal body, able 
to visualize things in vvhatever way you want, then the citta will 
converge to the level of unattractiveness vvithin itselí and sees 
the harm of the pictures of unattractiveness it paints as being one 
form of illusion. It wiíí then íet go of both sides: both the side of 
unattractiveness and the side of attractiveness. 

Both attractiveness and unattractiveness are sahhã (associa- 
tions) coupled with the attairs of lust. Once we have investigated 
and tully understood both sides, the word ‘attractive’ will dissolve 
and no longer have meaning. The word ‘unattractive’ will dis- 
solve and no longer have meaning. That which gives the mean- 
ing of ‘attractive’ and ‘unattractive’ is the citta or, in other vvords, 
sahhă. We are now wise to sahhã as being what recognizes things. 
We see the harm of these associations, and so it will no longer 
be able to go out interpreting in such a way as to make the citta 
grasp and be attached again. When this is the case, the citta lets 
go of both attractiveness and unattractiveness — or of beauty and 
ugliness — by seeing that they are simply dolls for training the 
citta with pahhã as long as the citta is still attached to them, and 
the pahhã for investigating to uproot them is not yet proticient 
enough. 

When the citta is proticient and realizes the causes and ettects 
of both sides — both attractiveness and unattractiveness — it can 
at the same time turn around to know its own sahhã that goes 
out to dress this thing up as attractive and that as unattractive. 
When it knovvs the work of sahhã clearly, sahhã disbands. The 
citta can see its harm, in that this sahhã is the culprit. The unat- 
tractive object isn’t the culprit. The attractive object isn’t the 
culprit. Instead, sahhă that saỵs ‘attractive’ and ‘unattractiue’ is 
the cuíprit deceiving us and making us become attached. This 
is where things start Corning inward. Our investigation comes 
invvard like this and lets go, step by step. 
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When the citta has reached this stage, then u/hether we tocus 
on attractiveness or unattractiveness, it will appear in the citta, 
vvithout our having to create an external image to exercise with, 
just as when we travel and have passed progressively along a 
road. The image appears in the mind. The moment it appears 
there, we immediately know that sahhã can interpret only as far 
as this and can’t go interpreting outside. Even though the im- 
age appears in mind, we know clearly that the phenomenon that 
appears there as attractive or unattractive comes from sahhã in 
the same way. We know the image that appears in the mind as 
well as sahhã also memorizing it, as an image in the mind. Fi- 
nally, the images in the mind vanish and sahhã — the memories, 
the interpretations — disband. We know that sahhã that used to 
fool us into seeing things as attractive and unattractive and all 
sorts of other ways u/ithout limit — that used to fool us into fall- 
ing for both of these sides — have disbanded. There is nothing 
turther to deceive the heart. This is how unattractiveness is in- 
vestigated in line with the principles of the practice — but you 
won’t find this anyvvhere in the texts. You’ll find it only if you 
search for the truth in the principles of nature that exist with the 
body and citta — the location of the four Noble Truths and the 
four trames of reterence — Corning down tinally to the text of the 
heart. That’s where you’ll find the things Tve explained here. 

This is the bodỵ. We can know clearly that every part of the 
body is simply a physical phenomenon. And what is there in 
these physical phenomena? All the parts — hair of the head, hair 
of the body, nails, teeth, skin, tlesh, tendons, bones, marrovv, 
spleen, heart, liver, membranes, kidneys, lungs, intestines, stom- 
ach, gorge, teces — are just physical phenomena, things sepa- 
rate from the citta. If we consider them as unattractive, they’ve 
been unattractive all along, even betore we considered them. 
And who is it that gives them meaning, saying that this is attrac- 
tive or that is unattractive? When did these things ever give them- 
selves meanings? When did they ever say they were attractive 
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or unattractive? They don’t interpret or say anything at all. What- 
ever their truth is, that’s how it’s always been in line with its 
nature from the very beginning — and they don’t know their 
meaning. What knovvs their meaning is sannã. The one that íalls 
for their meaning is also sannã, vvhich comes out of this deluded 
citta. Once we are wise to this sannã, all these things disappear. 
Each has its separate reality. This is what it means to be wise to 
these things. 

Peeỉings (uedanã), are the teelings of pleasure, pain, and in- 
ditterence that arise from the body. The body is a phenomenon 
that has existed since betore these teelings arose. Pains arise, 
remain, and then vanish. The body is the body. The pain is a 
pain. Each is a separate reality. Investigate and analyze them so 
as to see them for what they are — just a íeeling, just a body — 
vvithout regarding them as a being, a person, us or anyone else, 
ours or anyone else’s. The teeling isn’t us, ours, or anyone else’s. 
It’s simply something that appears for a moment and disappears 
for a while, in line with its nature. That’s what the truth is. 

Sannã means memory. Whatever it memorizes — things near, 
far, past, present, or tuture — vvhatever it associates with, it van- 
ishes immediately. It keeps vanishing — arising and vanishing, 
arising and vanishing — so how can we regard it as a self, a be- 
ing, a person? Here we’re reterring to pahhõ on the retined level, 
penetrating down in line with the truth that is clear to our heart 
vvithout our having to ask anyone else. 

Sankhãra means thought-íormation: Eorming good thoughts, 
bad thoughts, neutral thoughts. VVhatever it torms is simply a 
matter of arising and vanishing, arising and vanishing. We can’t 
get any sense out of these thought-íormations at all if sannã don’t 
take up where they leave off and turn them into issues. As 
for sannã, we already know it clearly, so what is there to form 
thoughts, pick up where they leave off and grasp at them, turn- 
ing them into long issues? All there is, is just the arising and 
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vanishing in the mind. This is thought-íormation. It’s one real- 
ity, vvhich the Buddha calls the sahkhãra khandha. Khandha 
means heap or aggregate. Rũpa khandha means the physical 
heap. Vedanã khandha means the heap of teelings. sannã 
khandha means the heap of interpretations and assumptions, 
the aggregate of memory. Sankhãra khandha means the heap 
of thought-íormations, the aggregate of thought-íormations. 
Vihhãna khandha means the aggregate or heap of cognizance, 
that vvhich takes note the moment external things make contact, 
as when visual images make contact with the eye and cognizance 
occurs. As soon as the object passes, this cognizance vanishes. 
No matter what thing it takes note of, it’s alvvays ready to van- 
ish with that thing. What sense or substance can we get out of 
these five khandhas? How can we assume them to be us or ours? 

This is what the issues of the five khandhas are like. TheyVe 
occurred this way, appeared this way, arisen and vanished this 
way one atter another continually from the day of our birth to 
the present moment. We canh find any meaning or substance 
in them at all, unless the citta recognize and interprets them, 
grasping onto them as being itselí or belonging to itselí and then 
carrying their vveight — vvhich is heavier than an entire mountain 
— vvithin itselí, vvithout any revvard. Its only revvard is dukkha, 
because its own delusion has caused these things to revvard it. 

When the citta has investigated and seen these things clearly 
with sharp pannã, then the body is true in its body way, in line 
with the principles of nature that are made clear with pannã. 
Peelings of pain, pleasure, and inditterence in the body are 
knovvn clearly in line with their truth. Peelings in the mind — the 
pleasure, pain, and inditterence arising in the mind — are the 
tactor the citta continues to be interested in investigating. Even 
though we may not yet be abreast of these things, they have to 
be alerting the citta to investigate them at all times, because on 
this level we aren’t yet able to keep abreast of teelings in the citta 
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— in other words, the pleasure, pain, and indiííerence exclusively 
in the citta that aren’t related to teelings in the body. 

Cognizance is simply a separate reality. We see this clearly as 
it truly is. The citta has no more doubts that would cause it to 
latch onto these things as its self, because each is a separate re- 
ality. Even though they dwell together, they’re like a piece of truit 
or an egg placed in a bowl. The bowl has to be a bowl. The egg 
placed there is an egg. They aren’t one and the same. The citta 
is the citta, vvhich lies in the bowl of the rũpa, vedanã, sannã, 
sankhãra, and uinnãna, but it’s not rũpa, vedanã, sannã, sank- 
hăra, and vinnãna. It’s simply the citta, pure and simple, inside 
there. When we clearly make the distinction between the citta 
and the khandhas, that’s how it is. 

Now that the citta clearly understands rũpa, ưedanã, sannã, 
sankhãra, and ưinnãna, with nothing more to doubt, all that re- 
mains is the tidgeting and rippling exclusively vvithin the citta. 
This rippling is a subtle form of sankhãra that ripples within the 
citta, a subtle form of pleasure, a subtle form of dukkha, a sub- 
tle form of sannã appearing in the citta. That’s all there is. The 
mind will investigate and analyze these things at all times with 
automatic sati-pannã. 

The citta on this level is very retined. It has let go of all things. 
The five khandhas no longer remain, but it hasn’t yet let go of 
itselí: its avvareness. This avvareness, though, is still coated with 
aưijjã (ignorance). This is called aưijjã converging. It converges 
in the citta and can’t find any way out. The paths of aưijjã are 
out the eyes, ears, nose, tongue, and body, leading to sights, 
sounds, smells, tastes, and tactile sensations. Once sati and pannã 
have been able to cut these paths step by step, aviiiã has no way 
out. It doesn’t have any following, so it just goes ‘blip... blip... 
blip...’ within itselí, taking just the citta as the support onto which 
it latches because it can’t find any way out. It displays itselí as a 
subtle teeling of pleasure, a subtle teeling of dukkha, a radiance 
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that’s extremely amazing as long as pahhã isn’t yet all-around 
and can’t yet destroy it. The mind keeps contemplating right 
there. 

No matter how radiant or magnựicent it maỵ be, anỵ conưen- 
tional reaíitỵ — no matter how re/ined — has to dispíaỵ a sỵmp- 
tom of one sort or another that wỉll arouse the citta’s suspicions 
enough to make ỉt lookỷor a waỵ to remedỵ the situation. Thus 
the pleasure and dukkha that are reíined phenomena appear- 
ing exclusively vvithin the citta, together with the brightness and 
marvelousness, have auiiiã as their ringleader; but because we 
have never encountered them beíore, we’re deluded into hold- 
ing onto them when we íirst investigate into this point, and are 
lulled sound asleep by auiiiã so that we grasp onto the radiance 
— to the pleasure, to the marvelousness, or to the magniíicence 
arising from the aviiiã embedded in the citta — as being our self. 
And so we assume the citta complete with aviiiã to be our self, 
vvithout our realizing what we are doing. 

But not for long — because of the povver of supreme-saíỉ and 
supreme-pahhõ, qualities that by now are uncomplacent. They 
keep scrutinizing, investigating, and analyzing back and íorth in 
line with their nature on this level. The time will have to come 
when they know for sure by noticing the subtle pleasure that 
behaves just slightly in an irregular manner. Even though dukkha 
displays itselí just barely, in line with this level of the citta, it’s 
enough to make us suspicious: ‘Eh — why does the citta have 
symptoms like this? It’s not constant!’ The magnựicence dispíaỵ- 
ing ỉtseíf in the citta, the marveíousness dispíaỵing ỉtseíf in the 
citta, displaỵ irreguíaritiesiust barelỵ, but enough for sati-pahhã 
to catch sight of them. 

Once they catch sight of these things, they get suspicious and 
take them as the point to be investigated at that moment. So now 
the citta — this sort of avvareness — becomes the target of their 
investigation. They íocus down on this point to find out, ‘What 
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is this? We’ve investigated everything of every sort to the point 
where we’ve been able to uproot it all, stage by stage, but this 
knovving nature, so bright, so amazing: What exactíỵ is it?’ 

Sati and pannã keep tocusing on down and investigating. This 
point thus becomes the target of a full-scale investigation, the 
battletield of automatic sati-pannã at that moment. Betore long, 
they are able to destroy the citta of aviiiã that is so superlative, 
so amazing and magniticent — from the vievvpoint of aviiiã — 
smashing and scattering it completely so that nothing, not even 
an atom, is left remaining in the heart. 

When the nature on vvhich we ignorantly conterred such ti- 
tles as superlative and amazing is dissolved away, something on 
which we don’t have to conter the titles of superlative or not- 
superlative appears in full measure. That nature is ‘Puritỵ. ’ And 
this ‘Purity’: When we compare it with the citta of aviiiã that we 
once held to be superlative and supreme, is this citta of aviiiã like 
a pile of cow dung, while the nature that had been concealed by 
auiiiã, once it is revealed, is like pure gold. Pure gold and squishy 
cow dung: Which has greater value? Even a baby sucking his 
thumb can ansvver, so we needn’t waste our time and expose our 
stupidity by making comparisons. 

This is the investigation ofthe citta. This íeveí, when we have 
reached it, is where things are severed compíeteíỵ from becom- 
ing and birth in the citta, severed compíeteíỵ from aíí aưijjã and 
craving. ‘Aviiiã paccaỵã sahkhãra’ — ‘With ignorance as condi- 
tion, there occur thought-íormations’ — is completely severed and 
becomes ‘aviiiãỵatveva asesavirãga-nirodhã sahkhãra-nirodho, 
sahkhãra-nirodhã uinnãna-nirodho...’ — ‘Simply with the dis- 
banding of aviiiã, with no remaining passion, thought-íormations 
disband. With the disbanding of thought-íormations, cognizance 
disbands....’ all the way to ‘this is the disbanding of this entire 
mass of dukkha.’ 
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When auijjã has disbanded, the íormations that are the cause 
of dukkha disband and keep disbanding, just as the Buddha said, 
vvhile the tormations that continue as part of the khandhas be- 
come tormations pure and simple, and aren’t a cause of dukkha. 
The cognizance that appears in the heart is cognizance pure and 
simple, and not cognizance as a cause of dukkha. ‘Vinnãna- 
paccaỵã nãmarũparh, nãmarũpa-paccaỵã saỊãỵatanam, saỊãỵa- 
tana-paccaỵã phasso’ — vvhatever is a physical or mental 
phenomenon, a sense medium, or a sensory contact is simply 
its own simple nature. It can’t provoke the citta that has tinished 
its task to the point of ‘euametassa kevaíassa dukkhakkhand- 
hassa nirodho hoti’ — ‘This is the disbanding of this entire mass 
of dukkha.’ The vvords, ‘euametassa kevaíassa’ — ‘all things men- 
tioned here’ — have absolutely ceased. This is called cessation 
in full measure. 

When we disband kilesa, tanhã, and avijjã, when we disband 
the world of rebirth, where do we disband it if not in the citta, 
vvhich is the essence of the vvorld of rebirth, the essence of aviiiã, 
the essence of birth, ageing, illness, and death. The seeds of birth, 
ageing, illness, and death — namely, passion and craving, with 
aviiiã as their ringleader — lie only here in the citta. When they 
are completely scattered from the citta, there is simply ‘nirodho 
hoti’ — ‘This is the disbanding....’ 

This, then, is the work of the practice in line with the princi- 
ples of the Buddha’s teachings. From the time of the Buddha 
down to the present, these principles have remained constant. 
There are no deticiencies or excesses in the principles of the 
Dhamma taught by the Buddha that vvould make it unable to 
keep up with the tricks and deceits of the various torms of kilesa. 
This is why it’s called the ‘middle way’: The Dhamma alvvays 
appropriate for curing every sort of kilesa to the point where the 
kilesa no longer remains. This is how you should understand the 
power of the ‘middle way.’ Hold to this path in your practice, 
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because release from suffering and dukkha is something with a 
value transcending all three levels of existence. And what do we 
see in anỵ of the three íeveís of existence that is more ỷantastic 
than the reíease ofthe heartfrom aíí suffering and dukkha? When 
we see this clearly with our reason, our efforts in the practice will 
be able to advance. We’ll be ready to die in the battle. If it means 
death, then go ahead and die — die in the battle for victory over 
the kiíesas that have smothered the heart for so long. There is 
no teaching, no tool at all that can attack the kiíesas and strike 
them down like the ‘middle way’ taught by the Lord Buddha. 

For this reason, we can be secure and contident in the vvords, 
‘Buddham saranarh gacchãmi’ — ‘I go for retuge in the Buddha’ 
— in that he practiced so that both the causes and the results — 
everything of every sort — were pertect and complete, beíore 
taking the Dhamma to teach the vvorld. ‘Svãkkhãto bhagauatã 
dhammo’ — The Dhamma of the Blessed One is well taught.’ He 
taught it well in every tacet from having comprehended and seen 
the truth of every thing of every sort. ‘Sahgharh saranarh gac- 
chãmi’ — ‘I go for retuge in the Sangha.’ The Noble Disciples who 
practiced in line with the principles of the Buddha’s Dhamma — 
vvithout slacking or vveakening, enabling themselves to expel 
kiíesa from their hearts, making their hearts superlative and be- 
coming our retuge — diđ so vvithout going outside the principles 
of this middle way. So I ask that you listen to this and take it to 
heart. Don’t set your heart on the deceittul and counteríeit is- 
sues tilling the world of rebirth. Set your heart on the truth of 
the Dhamma, the truth of the practice. You will see the truth 
continually appearing in your heart in the midst of all the coun- 
teríeit things in the heart and throughout the vvorld. Don’t harbor 
any doubts, for that vvould be to linger over the kiíesas that know 
no end. 

ỉn practicing the Dhamma, aim at the qualities of the heart — 
sĩía, samãdhi, and pahhã — more than at materiaí things. As for 
material things, if we have just enough to get by, that’s plenty 
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enough. VVherever you go.... We are born from human beings. 
We monks come from people. People have homes; we monks 
need places to stay — enough to provide ordinary shelter — but 
they should be just enough to get by. Don’t make them tancy. 
Don’t go competing with the world outside. That would simply 
toster your own kiíesas and make you knovvn throughout the 
vvorld in a way that the kiíesas would ridicule. Make yourselt 
knovvn instead for your sĩía, samãdhi, and pannã, your convic- 
tion and persistence. Make yourselt known for having striven to 
cure yourselt or extricate yourselt, to gain release from the kilesa 
and the mass of dukkha in the cycle of rebirth. This is what it 
means genuinely and directly to enhance your stature. Don’t 
abandon your ettorts. Make it to the other shore of this turning, 
churning cycle in this litetime — vvhich is much surer than any 
other litetime, any other time or place. 

And don’t torget, vvherever you go: Don’t get involved in 
construction work. Everyvvhere we go these days, there’s con- 
struction work and monks involved in it. It’s enough to make you 
sick. As soon as they meet each other: “How’s it going with your 
meeting hall?” “How’s it going with your school? Are you fin- 
ished yet? How much has it cost?” Whenever there’s a project, 
vvhatever the project, they go harassing lay people, gathering up 
tunds, so that the lay people have to spend money and get em- 
broiled too, u/ithout any respite. Let the lay people have enough 
money so that they can stash some of it away. They practically 
kill themselves just to scrape together a little cash, but instead of 
being able to use it to provide for their stomachs, for their fami- 
lies, their children, and other essentials, and for making merit at 
their leisure, they end up having to hand it all over to help the 
monks who harass them by fund-raising to the point where 
they’re left empty-handed. This is the religion of harassing the 
world, vvhich the Buddha never practiced and never taught us 
to practice. So I want ỵou aíí to understand this. The Buddha 
never acted this way. This is the religion of material objects, the 
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religion of money, not the religion of Dhamma íollovving the 
example of the Buddha. 

Look around us: Monks’ dvvellings as large as Doi Inthanon.^^ 
How many stories do they have? They stretch up to the sky. How 
luxurious are they? How much do they make you sick to your 
heart? Even my own dvvelling, I canh help teeling embarrassed 
by it, even though I stay there against my will and have to put 
up with the embarrassment. They sent the money to build it 
vvithout letting me know in advance. Tm ashamed of the fact that 
while I have asked for alms all my life, my dvvelling... even a 
palace in heaven is no match for it, vvhile the people who give 
alms live in shacks no bigger than your fist. What’s appropriate, 
what’s titting for monks who are habitually conscious of dan- 
ger, is to live vvherever you can squeeze yourselt in to sit and 
lie down. But as for your effort in the practice, I ask that you be 
solid and stable, diligent and persevering. 

Don’t Luaste ỵour time bỵ íetting anỵ job become an obsta- 
cíe, because exterior Luork, for the most part, is Luork that de- 
stroỵs ỵour work at mentaí deveíopment for the sake of killing 
and destroỵing the kiíesas. This is the major task in body and 
mind for monks who aim at release and feel no desire to come 
back to be reborn and die, to carry the mass of major and mi- 
nor sutterings in levels of becoming and birth any more. There’s 
no danger greater than the danger of kilesa smothering the heart, 
able to torce and coerce the heart into suttering everything to 
vvhich the Dhamma doesnh aspire. There’s no suttering greater 
than the suttering of a person oppressed by kilesas. If we don’t 
tight the kilesa vvhile we’re ordained, will we be able to tight with 
it atter we die? The vagaries of liỊe and the bodỵ are things we 
can put up with, but don’t put up with the oppression of kilesa 
anỵ íonger, for that wouídn’t be at aííỷitting for monks who are 
disciples of the Tathãgata. 


The tallest mountain in Thailand. 
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Whether things may be just enough to get by, or hovvever 
much they may be lacking, be sure to look to the Tathãgata as 
your retuge at all times. Don’t let things that are unnecessary for 
monks become luxurious beyond all reason — such as building 
things to the point of competing with the vvorld outside and be- 
ing crazy for hollovv rank and fame, vvithout being interested in 
building the Dhamma to revive the heart from its stupor. The 
people of the vvorld live in tlimsy little shacks that are ready to 
collapse at a sneeze. VVhatever they get, they deny their own 
stomachs and their tamilies so that they can make merit and give 
donations to monks. But monks live in many-storied mansions 
— tancier and more luxurious than those of heavenly beings — 
as if they had never lived in tiny shacks with their parents be- 
fore becoming ordained. And who knows what they have deco- 
rating their mansions in competition with the world outside? 
It makes you more embarrassed than a young bride when her 
mother-in-law sneezes and passes wind so loud she practically 
taints. We forget that our heads are shaved: Whỵ don’t we ever 
think about what that means? Aren’t we becoming too shame- 
íess? This isn’t in íine with theprinciples ofthe reíigion that teach 
those who are ordaỉned to cure their kiíesas bỵ seeing the dan- 
gers in ivorídíỵ comforts. These sorts oỷthings cíutter up the re- 
ligion and the hearts of us monks, so I ask that you not think of 
getting invoíved in them. Be conscious alvvays of the fact that 
they aren’t the principles of the Dhamma for curing kilesa in a 
way the heart can clearly see. Instead, they’re means for mak- 
ing monks torget themselves and become involved in the busi- 
ness of kiìesa, vvhich is none of their business as monks at all. 

The primary principle of the Dhamma for monks is ‘rukkha- 
mũía-senãsanam nissãỵa pabbaiiã, tatha te ỵãva-jĩuam ussãho 
karanĩỵo’ — ‘Once you have ordained in the religion of the Buddha, 
you are to live under the shade of trees, in torests and mountains, 
in caves, under overhanging cliffs, in the open, by haystacks, 
vvhich are all places suitable for killing the kilesa, for wiping out 
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the kilesas in your hearts. Try to act in this way all of your 
Everything else — such as the things termed ‘extraneous gains’ 
(atireka-lãbho) — are unnecessary comíorts. 

The work the Buddha vvould have us do is the contempla- 
tion of kesa, loma, nakhã, dantã, taco; taco, dantã, nakhã, ìoma, 
kesa: hair of the head, hair of the body, nails, teeth, skin; skin, 
teeth, nails, hair of the body, hair of the head, and from there 
on to the thirtytu/o parts of the body — beginning with hair of 
the head, hair of the body, nails, teeth, skin, ílesh, tendons, 
bones, marrovv, spleen, heart, liver, membranes, kidneys, lungs, 
intestines, stomach, gorge, and íeces — which exist in each of us. 
“Try to unravel these things with your discernment so as to see 
them as they truly are. When you have completed this work with 
the full sati and pannã of heroes, then release from suííering — 
that tremendous treasure — will be yours.” Listen to thatĩ Isn’t it 
far removed from the way we like to take our pleasure with the 
scraps and leítovers that the Buddha taught us to relinquish in 
every word, every phrase, every book of the Dhamma? 

VJe ourselves are the adversaries of the teachings of the 
reíigion. We luxuriate in everything the Dhamma criticizes. Lay 
people are no match for us. Whenever they get anything good, 
they use it to make merit and give to monks. Whatever they eat 
and use is just so as to get by. All they ask for is good things to 
give to monks, in line with their nature as merit-seekers, vvhile 
we monks have become luxury-seekers. Our dvvellings are fine, 
the things we use are fine, and on top of that some of us have 
radios, TV sets, cars.... If you compare this with the basic rules 
of the Dhamma and vinaỵa, it makes you more heartsick than 
you can say. How is it that we have the stomach to kill the Bud- 
dha red-handed this way with our shameless and unthinking 
ostentation as monks? It really makes you embarrassed. 
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So I ask that each of you reflect a great deal on these matters. 
If you’ve ordained really for the sake of the Buddha, Dhamma, 
and Sangha — and not for the sake of being adversaries of the 
Buddha’s teachings — I ask that you reflect on the Dhamma and 
the path followed by the Buddha more than on any other mat- 
ter. No time exceís the time o/ the Buddha, Dhamma, and 
Sangha that theỵ have set as an exampíe for us to foIIow. This 
is a very important principle. I ask that you all follow the princi- 
ples of the time of the Buddha. The results, which are retresh- 
ing and satisíying, are sure to appear in line with the principles 
of the well-taught Dhamma, the Dhamma that leads out from 
suttering. There’s no way to doubt this. 

These things Tve practiced to a fair extent myselt. I used to 
be a junior monk too, you know. When I went to study and train 
with my teachers — and especially Venerable Acariya Mun — I 
really listened. I listened to him speak. He would speak half in 
earnest, half in jest, in the ordinary way of teachers talking with 
their students, but I would never listen in jest. I alvvays listened 
in earnest and took things to heart. I had the greatest imagina- 
ble love and fear and respect for him. rd hold to every tacet of 
what he’d say that I could put into practice. What Tve been able 
to teach my students is due to the povver of what he taught me. 
For this reason, even though in this monastery we may conduct 
ourselves somevvhat ditterently from other monasteries in gen- 
eral, Tm contident in line with the principles of reason and of 
the Dhamma and vinaỵa so that Tm not vvorried about the 
matter. I don’t think that what we do is vvrong, because I have 
the example of the Buddha’s teaching and of my teachers — 
everything of every sort that tollovvs the original patterns — vvhich 
is why Tve led my fellow meditators to practice this way all along. 
Whether this is right or vvrong, we have to decide in line with 
the principles of reason. Deterence to people is an affair of the 
vvorld, an affair of individuals, and not an affair of the Dhamma 
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and vinaỵa, which are fixed principles for the practice. Speak- 
ing in line with the Dhamma for the sake of understanding and 
right practice: That’s the genuine Dhamma. For this reason, an 
unvvillingness to speak the truth for fear of stepping on some- 
one’s toes is not a trait for those who aim at the Dhamma to- 
gether. 

This seems enough for now, so ril ask to stop here. 


«« 
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... This State of citta with its auijjã (tundamental ignorance) is 
a magniticent citta, bold and daring — not only radiant, but also 
bold and daring as well, and reckless because of its daring, in 
thinking that it’s smart. It’s not reckless in the ordinary way. It’s 
reckless in line with its nature as a State of citta of this sort. This 
is called the nine torms of mãna, or conceit. The nine torms of 
conceit lie right here. The Buddha explains this in the five higher 
tetters (sanỵoiana): Passion for form, passion for tormlessness, 
conceit, restlessness, and aưijjã. Conceit means to assume — to 
assume that the State of citta blended into one with aưijjã is one’s 
‘self,’ that it’s ‘me’ or ‘mine’, and then taking it to make com- 
parisons: “How is it with those people or these people? Are their 
cittas on a par with mine? Higher than mine? Lower than mine?” 
This is why there are nine torms of conceit. In other vvords, three 
times three is nine. For example, our citta is lovver than theirs, 
and we assume it to be lovver than theirs, higher than theirs, or 
on a par. Our citta is on a par with theirs, and we assume it to 
be lovver than theirs, higher than theirs, or on a par. Our citta is 
higher than theirs, and we assume it to be lower than theirs, 
higher than theirs, or on a par. 

The retined level of the kilesa takes this State of citta out to 
make the comparison — because it’s in the phase where it has 
tangs. Its tangs are grovving sharp. The tangs of aưijjã: They’re 
called conceit, or self-assumption. Once this State is dissolved, 
what is there to assume? What is there to be radiant? To be de- 
tiled? To be bold and daring? To be atraid? There isn’t anything, 
once that nature dissolves through the povver of investigation. 
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These things, you know, are phenomena that create problems 
in line with their level. Their level is subtle, so they manage to 
create subtle problems. Blatant kiíesas create blatant problems. 
Subtle kiíesas create subtle problems. When the kiíesas are gone, 
there’s nothing to create any problems. There are no more prob- 
lems in any way, no more conditions for conventional reality to 
make turther connections. AU that remains is absolute puritỵ, 
Vũhỉch is whỵ there are no more probíems. 

Absolute purity is a condition for what? What problems does 
it create? The Buddha says that we run out of problems. This is 
where they run out. Hovvever many levels of becoming and birth 
there may be in the citta, it has known them step by step until it 
reaches the converging point, leaving just the seeds of these 
things that get planted here and there as birth. So we burn them 
up with tapas, the fire of our effort, until they are completely 
eradicated. So now are there any levels of becoming and birth 
to make turther connections? Whom do we have to ask? Even if 
the Buddha were sitting right in tront of us, we wouldn’t ask him, 
because the truth is the same for us as it is for him. There’s noth- 
ing ditterent enough for us to ask. This is why the Dhamma is 
said to be sanditthiko: We know it and see it ourselt. Paccattam 
veditabbo vinnũhi: Those who know it, know it for themselves 
alone. This means that only those who know it from the prac- 
tice can know it. It can’t be made available to anyone else. 

This is what the Buddha calls vusitam brahmacariỵarh: It’s the 
end of the job. The earth-shattering job is done — earth-shatter- 
ing because becoming and birth build themselves up with earth, 
water, wind, and fire; or because any level of becoming and birth 
is a matter of convention, which is now overturned. This is why 
we say it’s earth-shattering. So what is there to move in and take 
up residence in the citta? 

Now we can vvatch the kiíesa. Once we have completely killed 
the kiíesa in this citta, then how can kiíesa be kept hidden from 
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us when it displays itselí in anyone else’s citta or actions? This 
cỉtta can’t help but know it every time. As they say, kilesa ordi- 
narily rules us completely vvithout our knovving it, but how can 
the Buddha and the Arahants have any trouble seeing? They see 
in the tlash of an eye and they’re already disgusted. Those who 
know, know to the point vvhere they’re disgusted: What do you 
say to that? As for us, we’re the blind living with the blind. We 
don’t know our own attairs or those of anyone else. Neither side 
knovvs, but each side thinks that it knows, assumes that it knovvs, 
assumes that it’s right — and so both sides argue and bite each 
other like dogs because their inner eyes don’t see. They don’t 
have the eye of pannã like the Buddha and the Noble Disciples. 
This is the way it is with kiíesa: It has to assume itselí and exalt 
itselí. The more vile it is, the more it assumes itselí to be good. 
This is the way kilesa is. It has never submitted to the truth of 
the Dhamma from time immemorial. 

For this reason, we practice to stamp out these things. Don’t 
let them linger in the heart. Stamp them out till they’re completely 
scattered and smashed, and then you can be at your ease: The 
citta completely open and yet a reservoir for the quality of pu- 
rity, vvithout an inkling of convention passing in. If we were to 
make a comparison with conventional reality, it’s an outer space 
citta, but that’s just a manner of speaking. 


«« 
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P eople who practice in earnestness, trying to develop and 
improve the qualities in their hearts step by step, begin- 
ning with sĩ/a, the stages of samãdhi, and the levels of 
pannã, are — to make a comparison — like the people who build 
a rocket or a satellite to travel in outer space. They have to put 
their vehicle into good shape. Othervvise it won’t get off the 
ground — because the things that can act as obstacles to their 
vehicle are many. The object that’s going to travel in space has 
to be developed in order to be completely suited to its environ- 
ment in every way. Betore they can get it sately past its obsta- 
cles, they need to have made ample calculations. Even then, 
there are times when mishaps occur. But once the vehicle has 
been thoroughly developed, it can travel easily in outer space 
vvithout any mishaps of any sort. 

This is an analogy for the cittas of those who practice, who 
have developed their inner qualities and put them in to shape. 
The heart is what will step out beyond the realm of conventional 
realities that exert a gravitational pull on it, into the outer space 
beyond convention: to ưimutti, or release. The things that act 
as obstacles, preventing it from stepping out, are the various 
kinds of kiíesa. 

For this reason, we have to make a very great effort. The 
kiỉesas have various levels of crudeness and subtlety, so in de- 
veloping the heart so as to pass through the crudeness and sub- 
tlety of the various levels of conventional reality — and of the 
kiíesas in particular — we must try to make it just right. We must 
use vvhatever qualities are needed to get the citta past the crude- 
ness of conventional realities or kilesa, stage by stage, by means 
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of our practice, by means of our efforts to improve and develop 
it. Our persistence has to be strong. Our ettorts, our endeavors 
in all ways have to be strong. Sati-pannã are the important fac- 
tors that will take the heart beyond the various obstacles thvvart- 
ing it step by step. All of the techniques and strategies taught by 
the Buddha in the area of meditation are means for developing 
the heart so that it will be suited to transcend the realm of con- 
ventional reality and reach outer space: nibbãna. 

What is it like, the outer space of the Dhamma? They no 
longer doubt about vvhether the outer space of the world exists 
or not. The things that lie vvithin conventional reality are known 
to exist. Outer space beyond our atmosphere is another level of 
conventional reality. Outer space: What is it like? Does it exist? 
How does our world in the atmosphere ditter from the things 
outside the vvorld of our atmosphere called outer space? Both 
of these levels exist. 

The citta that lies in the realm of conventional reality — sur- 
rounded and controlled — is like the various objects in the vvorld 
trapped by the pull of gravity at all times. The citta is trapped 
by the pull of the kiíesa in just the same way. It can’t escape, 
which is why it must develop its strength to escape from the 
vvorld of this gravitational pull. This gravitational pull is some- 
thing the Buddha has already explained. In briet, there is craving 
for sensuality, craving for becoming, and craving for no becom- 
ing. The details — the branches and ottshoots — are more than 
can be numbered. They fill this vvorld of conventional realities. 
They are all tactors that make the citta attached and entangled 
— loving, hating, and resenting ditterent things, ditterent beings, 
ditterent people. All these tactors can be adversaries to the heart 
and come from the preoccupations of the heart itselí that rec- 
ognizes things and misinterprets them. 

For this reason, the principles of the Dhamma that the Buddha 
taught in the area of meditation for developing and moditying 
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the heart are very appropriate for helping us as meditators to 
escape from all the things in our hearts that exert a pull on us 
or weigh us down. These things are hard to remove, hard to 
remedy, hard to sever, vvhich is why we need a Teacher to guide 
us. If we had no Teacher, the living beings in the three realms 
of the cosmos — no matter how many thousands or millions of 
íorms and levels there are — would all be as if deaf and blind. 
Not one of them vvould be able to escape from this darkness and 
blindness. This is why we should have a heartíelt sense of the 
avvesomeness of the arising of a Buddha, who leads living be- 
ings to escape from this gravitational pull, from this oppressive- 
ness, saíely and in large numbers — to the point vvhere no one 
else can compare — beginning with each Buddha’s íoremost 
disciples and on to the end of his dispensation, when his teach- 
ings no longer exist in the hearts of living beings, which is the 
íinal point in his work of íerrying living beings from all sorts of 
blindness, darkness, suííering, and dissatisíaction. 

Our present Buddha períormed these duties with the full sati- 
pannã of his great mercy and compassion, beginning with the 
day of his Avvakening. It is as if he took a large ship and cast 
anchor in the middle of the ocean in order to gather the living 
beings of various kinds and strengths adriít in the vvater on the 
verge of death and bring them on board stage by stage. Those 
who take an interest in the Dhamma are like beings who strug- 
gle to get on board the Buddha’s ship that has cast anchor in 
the middle of the sea. They keep climbing on board, climbing 
on board, until the day when the beings of the vvorld have no 
more belieí in the teachings of the religion. That’s when the ship 
will no longer have any íunction. Those who are still left in the 
sea will have to stay there adriít, with no more way of escape. 
They are the ones who are to become food for the íishes and 
turtles. 

Those who have come on board, though, are the various 
stages of those who have been able to escape, as mentioned in 
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the four types of individuals, beginning with the ugghatitannũ^^, 
ưipacitannũ and neỵỵa. These are the ones who have come on 
board. How high or low they are able to go depends on their 
individual capabilities. There are those who escape completely 

— those free of the kiíesa; there are those on the verge of escape 

— the non-returners (anãgãmĩ)-, those in the middle — the once- 
returners (sakidãgãmi); and then the stream-winners (sotãpanna); 
and íinally ordinary good people. Here we’re reíerring to the 
Buddha’s ship in its general sense. He uses it to salvage living 
beings, beginning from the day of his Avvakening until the point 
when the teachings of the religion have no more meaning in the 
world’s sensibilities. That’s the íinal point. Those who remain are 
the diseased who can find no medicine or physician to treat their 
illnesses and are simply avvaiting their day to die. 

So now we are svvimming and struggling tovvard the Buddha’s 
large ship by making the effort of the practice. In particular, now 
that we have ordained in the Buddha’s religion and have de- 
veloped a feel for his teaching, this makes us even more moved, 
even more convinced of all the truths that he taught rightly about 
good and evil, right and wrong, hell, heaven, the Brahma worlds, 
and nibbãna, all of vvhich are realities that actually exist. 

We have followed the principles of the Buddha’s Dhamma, 
and in particular the practice of meditation. Try to build up your 
strength and ability vvithout ílagging, so as to resist and remove 
all the things that coerce or exert a gravitational pull on the heart. 
Don’t let yourselí become accustomed to their pull. They pull 
you to disaster, not to anything else. They’re not íorces that will 
pull you to what is auspicious. They’ll pull you to what is inaus- 
picious, step by step, depending on how much you believe, give 


Ugghatitaniĩũ: Beings who would gain Awakening aíter a short explana- 
tion of the Dhamma; vipacitannũ: Beings who would gain Awakening only 
aíter a lengthy explanation and neỵụa: Beings who would gain Avvakening 
only aíter being led through the practice. 
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in, and are overcome by their pull. Suffering will then appear in 
proportion to how much you unconsciously agree, give in, and 
are overcome by their pull. Even though there are the teachings 
of the religion to pull you back, the citta tends to take the lovver 
path more than the path of the religion, vvhich is why it is set 
adriít. But we’re not the type to be set adriít. We’re the type who 
are su/imming to release using the full power of our intelligence 
and abilities. 

VVherever you are, vvhatever you do, always be on the alert 
with mindíulness. Don’t regard the effort of the practice as tir- 
ing, as something vvearisome, diííicult to do, diííicult to get right, 
diííicult to contend with. Struggle and effort: These are the path 
for those who are to gain release from all dukkha and danger, 
and not the path of those headed dovvnvvard to the depths of 
hell, blind and in the dark by day and by night, their cittas con- 
sumed by all things lowly and vile. 

The Noble Ones in the time of the Buddha practiced in ear- 
nest. With the words, “I go to the Buddha for reíuge,” or “I go 
to the Sangha for reíuge,” we should reflect on their Dhamma, 
investigating and unraveling it so as to see the proíundity and 
subtlety of their practice. At the same time, we should take their 
realizations into our hearts as good examples to follow, so that 
we can conduct ourselves in the íootsteps of their practices and 
realizations. 

“I go to the Buddha for reíuge.” We all know how diííicult it 
was for him to become the Buddha. We should engrave it in our 
hearts. Our Teacher was the íirst Pioneer in our age to the good 
destination for the sake of all living beings. Things were never 
made easy for him. From the day of his renunciation to the day 
of his Avvakening, it was as if he were in hell — there’s no need 
to compare it to being in prison — because he had been very 
delicately brought up in his royal home. When he renounced the 
household life, he íaced great diííiculties in terms of the four 
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necessities. In addition, there were many, many kilesas in his 
heart related to his treasury and to the nation tilled with his royal 
subjects. It u/eighed heavily on his heart at all times that he had 
to leave these things behind. He tound no comíort or peace at 
all, except when he was sound asleep. 

As for us, we don’t have a tollovving, don’t have subjects, have 
never been kings. We became ordained far more easily than the 
Buddha. And when we make the effort of the practice, we have 
his teachings, correct in their every aspect, as our guide. Our 
practice isn’t really ditticult like that of the Buddha, who had to 
struggle on his own with no one to guide him. On this point, 
we’re very ditterent. We have a much lighter burden in the ef- 
fort of the practice than the Buddha, who was of royal birth. 

Food, vvherever we go, is full to overtlovving, thanks to the 
taith of those who are already convinced of the Buddha’s teach- 
ings and are not lacking in interest and taith for those who prac- 
tice rightly. For this reason, monks — vvherever they go — are not 
lacking in the four necessities of life, vvhich is very ditterent from 
the case of the Buddha. 

All of the Noble Disciples who followed in the Buddha’s foot- 
steps were second to him in terms of the ditticulties they taced. 
They had a much easier time as regards the four necessities of 
life, because people by and large had already begun to have 
taith and conviction in the teachings. But even so, the disciples 
didn’t take pleasure in the four necessities more than in the 
Dhamma, in making the single-minded effort to gain release 
from dukkha. This is something very pleasing, something very 
vvorthy to be taken as an example. They gave their hearts, their 
lives — every part of themselves — in homage to the Buddha and 
Dhamma, to the point vvhere they all became homage to the 
Sangha within themselves. In doing so, they all encountered 
ditticulties, every one of them. 
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Because the Dhamma is something superior and superlative, 
vvhoever meets it has to develop and prosper through its power 
day by day, step by step, to a State of superlative excellence. As 
for the kiíesas, there is no type of kiíesa that can take anyone 
to peace, security, or excellence of any kind. 

The kiíesas know this. They know that the Dhamma far ex- 
cels them, so they disguise themselves thoroughly to keep us 
from knou/ing their tricks and deceits. In everything we do, they 
have to lie behind the scenes, shovving only their tactics and 
strategies, vvhich are nothing but means of tooling living beings 
into íalling for them and staying attached to them. This is very 
ingenious on their part. 

For this reason, those who make the effort of the practice are 
constantly bending under their gravitational pull. Whether we are 
doing sitting meditation, vvalking meditation — u/hatever our 
posture — we keep bending and leaning under their pull. They 
pull us toward laziness and lethargy. They pull us toward dis- 
couragement and vveakness. They pull us into believing that our 
sati-panũã are too meager for the teachings of the religion. They 
pull us into believing that our capacities are too meager to de- 
serve the Dhamma, to deserve the paths, truitions, and nibbãna, 
or to deserve the Buddha’s teachings. All of these things are the 
tactics of the pull of kiíesa to draw us solely into íailure, away 
from the Dhamma. If we don’t practice the Dhamma so as to 
get above these things, we won’t have any sense at all that they 
are all deceits of kiíesa. When we have practiced so as to get 
beyond them step by step, though, they won’t be able to remain 
hidden. No matter how Sharp and ingenious the various kinds 
of kilesa may be, they don’t lie beyond the power of sati-pannã. 
This is why the Buddha saw causes and ettects, benetits and 
harm, in a way that went straight to his heart, because of his 
intelligence that transcended the kilesa. 
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For this reason, when he taught the Dhamma to the world, 
he did so with full compassion so that living beings could truly 
escape from danger, from the depths of the world so full of 
suttering. He vvanted the beings of the vvorld to see the marve- 
lousness, the avvesomeness of the Dhamma that had had such 
an impact vvithin his heart, so that they too vvould actually see 
as he did. This is why his proclamation of the Dhamma was done 
in full measure, for it was based on his benevolence. He didn’t 
proclaim it with empty pronouncements or as empty ceremony. 
That sort of thing didn’t exist in the Buddha. Instead, he was 
truly tilled with benevolence for the living beings of the vvorld. 

His activities as Buddha — the five duties of the Buddha we 
are always hearing about — he never abandoned, except for the 
few times he occasionally set them aside in line with events. But 
even though he set them aside, it wasn’t because he had set his 
benevolence aside. He set them aside in keeping with events and 
circumstances. For example, when he spent the rains alone in 
the Prileyya Forest, he had no following, and none of the monks 
entered the íorest to receive instruction from him, which meant 
that this activity was set aside. Other than that, though, he per- 
tormed his duties to the full because of his benevolence, with 
nothing lacking in any way. 

This is a matter of his having seen things clearly in his heart: 
The harm of all things dangerous, and the benetits of all things 
beneíicial. The Buddha had touched and known them in every 
way, vvhich is why he had nothing to doubt. His teaching of the 
Dhamma regarding harms and benetits was thus done in full 
measure. He analyzed harm into all its branches. He analyzed 
benetits into all their branches and completely revealed the dif- 
tering degrees of benetits they gave. The beings of the world who 
had lived drearily with dukkha for untold aeons and were ca- 
pable of learning of the excellence of the Dhamma from the 
Buddha: How could they remain complacent? Once they had 
heard the teachings of the religion truly resonating in their very 
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own ears and hearts — because of the truth, the honesty, the 
genuine compassion of the Buddha — they had to wake up. The 
beings of the world had to wake up. They had to accept the ữuth. 

That truth is of two kinds. The truth on the side of harm is 
one kind of truth: It really is dukkha, and the origin of dukkha 
really creates dukkha to burn the hearts of living beings. As for 
the path, it really creates ease and happiness for living beings. 
Those who listened to these truths, listened with all their hearts. 
This being the case, the strength of will they developed, their 
conviction, and their clear Vision of both harm and benetits all 
gathered to become a strength permeating the one heart of each 
person. So why shouldnT these things reveal their full strength 
and manitest themselves as persistence, effort, earnestness, and 
determination in every activity for the sake of gaining release 
from all dangers and adversity by means of the Dhamma? 

This is why the disciples who heard the Dhamma from the 
Buddha, from the mouth of the toremost Teacher, felt inspired 
and convinced. Many of them even came to see the Dhamma 
and gain release from dukkha, step by step to the point of ab- 
solute release, right there in the Buddha’s presence. As we’ve 
seen the texts say: When the Buddha was explaining the Dhamma 
for the sake of those who could be taught, his tollovvers — such 
as the monks — attained the Dhamma to ultimate release, nib- 
bãna, in no small numbers. This is what happens when truth 
meets with truth. They fit together easily with no ditticulty at all. 
Those who listened did so by really seeing the benetits and 
harm, really convinced by the reasons of the Dhamma taught 
by the Buddha, vvhich is why they gained clear results right then 
and there. 

The Dhamma — both the harm and beneíits that the Buddha 
explained in his day and age, and that existed in the hearts of 
his listeners in that day and age: In what way is it ditterent from 
the truths existing in our hearts at present? They’re all the same 
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nature of truth, the same Noble Truths. They don’t lie beyond 
the four Noble Truths, either in the Buddha’s time or in the 
present. 

The Buddha’s instructions were the truth of the path, teach- 
ing people to have sĩla, samãdhi, and pannã so that they could 
truly understand the attairs of dukkha straight to the heart and 
remove the cause of dukkha, vvhich is a thorn or a spear stab- 
bing the heart of living beings, creating suttering and dissatis- 
taction that go straight to the heart as well. The truth of dukkha 
exists in our bodies and minds. The truth of the origin of dukkha 
reveals itselí blatantly in our hearts in our every activity. What 
can reveal itselí only intermittently, or not at all, is the path — 
even though we are listening to it right now. 

What is the path? Sati-pannă. Right View and Right Attitude: 
These things reter to the levels of pannã. If we add Right Mỉnd- 
/uìness, then when we have these three qualities nourishing the 
heart, Right Concentration will arise because of our right activi- 
ties. RightActiưitỵ, for those who are to extricate themselves from 
dukkha, reters primarily to the work of removing the kilesa — for 
example, the work of sitting and vvalking meditation, the work 
of guarding the heart with mindtulness, using sati-pannã continu- 
ally to investigate and contemplate the ditterent kinds of good 
and bad things making contact with us at all times. This is called 
building the path vvithin the heart. 

When we bring the path out to contend with our adversary 
— the origin of dukkha — what tacet is the adversary displaying? 
The tacet of love? What does it love? What exactly is the object 
it loves? Here we tocus sati-pannã in on unraveling the object 
that’s loved. What is the object in actuality? Unravel it so as to 
see it through and through, being really intent in line with the 
principles of. Retlect back and torth, again and again, so as to 
see it clearly. The object that’s loved or lovable will fade away 
of its own accord because of our pannă. Sati-pannã washes 
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away all the artiíice, all that is counteríeit in that so-called iove’ 
step by step until it is all gone. This is the pannã we build up in 
the heart to wash away all the artiíices, all the tilth with which 
the kiíesas plaster things inside and out. 

Outside, they plaster these things on sights, sounds, smells, 
tastes, and tactile sensations. Inside, they use memory and as- 
sumptions — sahhõ^’ — that goes out our eyes.... They plaster 
things beginning with our eyes, ears, nose, tongue, and body, 
stage by stage. There’s nothing but the plaster of kiíesas. When 
we meet with these things, seeing them or hearing them, sahhã 
— memory and interpretations — and sahkhãra — thought-for- 
mations — appear in the mind. These continue plastering layer 
on layer. 

For this reason, we must use pahhã to investigate. Whatever 
is plastered outside, wash that plastering away. Then turn around 
to wash away the plastering inside. When we have seen these 
things clearly with pahhã, how can pahhã help but turn to find 
the important culprit, the deceiver inside? It has to turn inside. 
In using sati-pannã, this is how we must use them. When we 
investigate, this is how we investigate — and we do it earnestly. 
This is Right Activity in the area of the practice. 

Right Speech: As Tve said betore, we speak in line with the 
ten topics of ettacement (sallekha-dhamma). We don’t bring 
matters of the vvorld, politics, commerce, matters of women and 
men, matters of kilesa and craving to converse among ourselves 
so as to become distracted and conceited, piling on more kile- 
sas and dukkha, in line with the things we discuss. With the topics 
of ettacement — that’s what the Buddha called them — we speak 
of things that will strengthen our will to make persistent ettort, 
making us convinced and inspired with the Dhamma. At the 


Sannã: One of the mental components of personality which is associated 
vvith the íunction of memory. Sannã both recognises the known and gives 
the meaning and signiíicance vvhich colours all of ones personal perceptions. 
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same time, these topics are u/arnings against heedlessness and 
means of vvashing away the various kinds of kilesa when we hear 
them from one another. This is Right Speech in the area of the 
practice. 

Right Liveíihood: Feed your heart with Dhamma. Don’t bring 
in poison — greed, anger, delusion, or lust — to feed the heart, 
for these things will be toxic, burning the heart and making it far 
more troubled than any poisonous substances could. Try to 
guard your heart well with sati-pannã. The savor of the Dhamma, 
beginning with samãdhi as its basis, will appear as peace and 
calm vvithin the heart in proportion to the levels of samãdhi. Then 
use pannã to unravel the various things that the mind recognizes 
and interprets, so as to see them clearly step by step. This is 
called Right Livelihood — guarding the heart rightly, teeding it 
correctly with the nourishment of the Dhamma, and not with the 
various kinds of kilesa, tanhă, and ãsava that are like poisons 
burning the heart. Reduce matters to these terms, meditators. 
This is called Right Livelihood in the practice of meditation. 

Right Effort, as Tve said betore, means persistence in aban- 
doning all torms of evil. This covers everything we’ve said so 
far. The Buddha detines this as persistence in four areas, or of 
four sorts^®, but since Tve already explained this many times, ril 
pass over it here. 

Right Mindfuìness: What does the Buddha have us keep in 
mind? All the things that will remove the kiìesa. For example, 
he has us keep the four trames of reterence in mind: being mind- 
ful as we investigate the body; being mindtul as we investigate 
teelings; being mindtul as we investigate the citta; being mind- 
ful as we investigate phenomena that involve the citta, arise in 
the citta, arise and then vanish, vanish and then arise, matters 


Making the effort (1) to prevent evil from arising, (2) to abandon evil that 
has arisen, (3) to give rise to the good, and (4) to maintain and períect the 
good that has arisen. 
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of past and íuture appearing in the present all the time. We keep 
investigating in this way. If we investigate so as to make the citta 
progress in tranquillity meditation, Right Mindfulness means 
using mindtulness to supervise our mental repetition. From there 
it turns into Right Concentration within the heart. This is called 
building the Dhamma, building tools for clearing our way, loos- 
ening the things that bind and constrict the heart so that we can 
make easy progress, so that we aren’t obstructed and blocked 
by the torce of the things I have mentioned. 

Only the religion, or only the Dhamma, can remove and scat- 
ter all the things that have bound us for countless aeons, clear- 
ing them away so that we can make easy progress. When the 
citta is centered in samãdhi, then contusion and turmoil are far 
away. The citta is still and dwells in comtort and ease. When the 
mind develops pannã from investigating and contemplating the 
things that obstruct it, it makes easy progress. The sharper 
it’s pannã, the vvider the path it can clear for itselí. Its going is 
smooth. Easy. It advances by seeing and knovving the truth, 
vvithout being deluded or deceiving itselí. Genuine pannã does 
not deceive itselí, but instead makes smooth progress. It unravels 
all the things that obstruct it — our various attachments and 
misconstruings — so as to see them thoroughly, as if it were slash- 
ing away the obstacles in its path so that it can progress step by 
step as Tve already explained to you. 

The most important basis for its investigation is the body. 
Bodies outside or the body inside, investigate them caretully and 
thoroughly, for they’re all Noble Truths. They’re all the path, 
both inside and out. Investigate and unravel them so as to see 
them clearly — and while you’re investigating them, don’t con- 
cern yourselt with any other work more than with the work of 
investigation. Use pahhã to investigate in order really to know, 
really to see these things as they are, and uproot the counter- 
feit memory and assumptions that say that they’re pretty and 
beautitul, lovely and attractive. Investigate so as to penetrate to 
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the truth that there is nothing at all beautiíul or attractive about 
them. They’re thoroughly íilthy and repulsive: your body and 
the bodies of others, all u/ithout exception. They’re all tilled with 
tilthy and repulsive things. If you look in line with the principles 
of the truth, that’s how they are. Pannã investigates, peering 
invvard so as to see clear through — from the skin outside on into 
the inside, vvhich is putrid with all kinds of tilth — for the sake of 
seeing clearly exactly what is pretty, what is beautitul, what is 
lovely and attractive. There’s nothing of the sort in any body. 
There are only the lying kiíesas that have planted these notions 
there. 

When we have really investigated on in, we see that these 
notions are all talse. The genuine truth is that these bodies aren’t 
pretty or beautitul. They’re nothing but repulsive. When they fall 
apart, what are they? When they fall apart, earth is earth — be- 
cause earth is what it already was when it was still in the body. 
The properties of vvater, wind, and fire were already vvater, wind, 
and fire when they were in the body. When the body talls apart, 
where do these things ever become gods and Brahmas, heaven 
and nibbãna? They have to be earth, water, wind, and fire in 
line with their nature. This is how pannã investigates and ana- 
lyzes so as to see clearly. This is how we use clear-seeing pannã 
to clear away the things obstructing and distorting our Vision. 
Now there’s no more such thing as being constricted or blocked. 
Our pannã, if we use it, has to be pannã all the day long. 

Wherever pannã penetrates, it sees clearly, clears away its 
doubts, and lets go, step by step, until it lets go once and for all 
from having knovvn thoroughly. Once it has investigated blatant 
things so as to know them clearly, vvhere will the citta then go? 
Once it has investigated blatant things and known them clearly, 
it’s as if it has completely uprooted the blatant kiíesas that have 
planted thorns in ditterent objects, such as our own body. So 
now vvhere will the kiíesas go? Will they fly away? They can only 
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shrink invvard to find a hiding place when they are chased in- 
side and attacked by sati-pannã. 

Peelings, memory, thought-íormations, and cognizance: These 
are simply individual conditions by their nature, but they are 
under the control of the kiíesa. Kilesa is the basis from which they 
spring, so it has to regard itselí as being in charge. It uses sahhã 
to make them kiíesas. It torms thought-íormations so as to make 
them kiíesas. It perceives and takes note so as to make these 
things kiíesas. Hovvever many teelings arise, it makes them all 
kiíesas. Kiíesas canh make things into Dhamma. It has to be 
kiíesas all the day long. This is how it builds itselí in its various 
branches. 

So. Investigate on in. Slash on in. Peelings of pleasure and 
pain: They exist both in the body and in the mind. Peeling isn’t 
kilesa. If we look in line with the principles of nature, it’s simply 
a reality. The assumption that ‘Tm pained’ or ‘bm pleased’ — 
delusion with pain, delusion with pleasure, delusion with feel- 
ings of inditterence in the body and mind: These things are kile- 
sas. The assumptions and delusions are kilesas. When we really 
investigate inward, the various teelings aren’t the kilesa; these 
four mental phenomena aren’t the kilesa. 

Once we’ve spotted our associations and assumptions, they 
retreat inward. The teelings that still exist in the body and mind, 
even though they aren’t yet thoroughly understood, are still 
greatly lightened. We begin to gain an inkling of their ways, step 
by step. We’re not deluded to the point of complete blindness 
as we were betore we investigated. VVhichever aspects of feel- 
ing are blatant and associated with the body, we know clearly. 
We can let go of bodily teelings. We can understand them. As 
for teelings remaining in the mind, for the most part theyhe re- 
tined teelings of pleasure. We know and let go of them in the 
same way when the path gains povver. These teelings of pleas- 
ure are like fish in a trap: No matter what, there’s no way they 
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can escape getting cooked. They can’t swim down into large 
ponds and lakes as they used to. They can only sit vvaiting for 
their dying day. The same holds true for the retined íeeling of 
pleasure — which is a conventional reality — vvithin the heart. It 
can only wait for the day it will be disbanded as a convention 
when the ultimate ease, which is not a convention, comes to rule 
the heart through the complete penetration of sati-pannã. So 
investigate on in until you understand, reaching the point of 
letting go with no more concerns. 

What is sannã? Memorizing this, recognizing that, making 
assumptions about this and that: These are all attairs of the kilesa 
using sannã. When cognizance (ưinnãna) takes note, it too is 
turned into kiíesas. So we investigate these things, using pannã 
in the same way as when we investigate teelings. We then un- 
derstand. When we understand, these things become simply 
cognizance taking note, simply sannã recognizing, vvithout as- 
suming so as to be kiíesas, vvithout taking note so as to be kiíe- 
sas. The kiíesas then retreats íurther and turther invvard. 

Ultimately, these five issues — namely, the physical khandha, 
our body; the vedanã khandha, teelings in the body (as for feel- 
ings in the mind, let’s save those for the moment); the sannã 
khandha, the sankhãra khandha, and the ưinnãna khandha — are 
all clearly known in the heart, with no more doubts. The kiíesas 
gather invvard, converge invvard. They can’t go out roaming, 
because they’ll get slashed to bits by sati-pannã. So they have 
to withdraw inward to find a hiding place. This, in actuality, is 
what the investigation is like, and not othervvise. 

In our investigation as meditators, when pannã reaches any 
particular level, we’ll know for ourselves, step by step. Both kiỉesa 
and pahhõ: We’ll know both sides at the same time. When pannã 
is very strong, kilesa grows weaker. Sati-pannã becomes even 
more courageous and untlinching. The vvords laziness and leth- 
argy, vvhich are aítairs of kiíesa, disappear. We keep moving in 
with persistence day and night. This is the way it is when the path 
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gains strength. As meditators you should take note of this and 
practice so as to know it and see it, so as to make it your own 
treasure arising in your heart. Your doubts will then be ended 
in every way. 

We now take this atomic sati-pannã and shoot it into the 
Central point of conventional reality, the point that causes liv- 
ing beings to tounder in the vvheel of the cycle (vatta) so that they 
can’t find their way out, don’t know the way out, don’t know 
the ways of birth, don’t know who has been born as what, vvhere 
they have died, what burdens of suttering and dukkha they have 
carried. Sati-pahhã go crashing down into that point until it is 
scattered to pieces. And so now how can we not know what 
it is that has caused us to take birth and die? There is only 
kilesa that is the important seed causing us to take birth and die, 
causing us to suffer pain and dissatisíaction. The true Dhamma 
hasn’t caused us to suffer. It has brought us nothing but pleas- 
ure and ease in line with its levels, in line with the levels of what 
is noble and good. The things that give rise to major and minor 
sutterings are all attairs of kiíesa. We can see this clearly. We can 
know this clearly. Especially when the kilesa has been completely 
scattered from the heart, it’s as if the earth and sky collapse. How 
can this not send a tremor through the three levels of the cos- 
mos? — because this thing is what has vvandered throughout the 
three levels of the cosmos. When it has been made to collapse 
vvithin the heart, what is the heart like now? How does the outer 
space of the Dhamma differ from the outer space of the vvorld? 
Now we know clearly. The outer space of this puritied citta: Is it 
annihilation? The outer space of the vvorld isn’t annihilation. If 
it were annihilation, they wouldn’t call it outer space. It’s a na- 
ture that exists in line with the principles of its nature as outer 
space. 

The outer space of the citta released from all torms of gravi- 
tational pull, i. e., conventional reality: What is it like? Even 
though we’ve never known it betore, when we come to know 
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it, we won’t have any doubts. Euen though we’ve never seen it 
before, when we come to see it, we won’t have anỵ doubts. Even 
though we’ve never experienced it before, when we come to 
experience it, we won’t have anỵ doubts. We won’t have to search 
for uuitnesses to confirm it, the waỵ we do with conventions in 
generaí. ỉt’s sanditthiko — immediately apparent — and only this 
fits períectly with our heart and that outer space citta. 

This is what we reíerred to at the beginning when we talked 
about the outer space of the vvorld and the outer space of the 
citta. The outer space of the citta — the citta of nibbăna — is like 
that. Just vvhere is it annihilated? Who experiences the outer 
space of the citta? If it were annihilation, who could experience 
it? As for vvhere it will or won’t be reborn, we already know that 
there’s no way for it to be reborn. We know this clearly. We’ve 
removed every kilesa or conventional reality that vvould lead to 
rebirth. Conưentional reaíitỵ is the same thing as kilesa. All things 
— no matter how subtle — that have been dangers to the heart 
for such a long time have been completely destroyed. All that 
remains is the pure outer space of the citta: the citta that is pure. 
You can call it outer space, you can call it anything at all, be- 
cause the vvorld has its conventions, so we have to make differ- 
entiations to use in line with the conventions of the vvorld so as 
not to contlict. 

When we reach the level of the outer space citta, how does 
it feel for the citta to have been coerced, oppressed, and sub- 
ject to the pull of all things base and vile, full of dissatisíaction 
and great sutterings for aeons and aeons? We don’t have to 
reflect on how many litetimes it’s been. We can take the princi- 
ple of the present as our evidence. Now the citta is released. 
We’ve seen how much suttering there has been and now we’ve 
abandoned it once and for all. We’ve absolutely destroyed its 
seeds, beginning with ‘aviiiã-paccaỵã sankhãra’ — ‘With aviiiã 
as condition there occur mental tormations.’ All that remains 
is ‘aviiiãỵatveva asesa-viraga-nirodhã sankhãra-nirodho’ — 
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‘Simply with the disbanding of avijja, with no remaining passion, 
thought-íormations disband.’ That’s the outer space ofthe citta. 

The citta released from all gravitational íorces: Even though 
it’s still alive and directing the khandhas, there’s nothing to bar 
its thoughts, its Vision, its knovvledge. There’s nothing to obstruct 
it, nothing to make it vvorried or relieved, nothing to make it 
brave, nothing to make it atraid. It is simply its own nature by 
itselí, alvvays independent in that way. 

For this reason, knovvledge of all truths has to be completely 
open to this unobstructed and unoppressed citta. It can know 
and see. If we speak of matters related to the body and khand- 
has, we can speak in every way vvithout taltering, because there’s 
nothing to hinder us. On/y the kiíesas are what kept us from 
seeing what we saw and from describing the things we shouíd 
have been abíe to describe, because we didn’t know, we didn’t 
see. VVhat we knew was bits and pieces. We didn’t know the full 
truth of these various things. When this was the case, how could 
we know clearly? How could we speak clearly? All we knew was 
bits and pieces, so when we spoke, it had to be bits and pieces 
as well. 

But once we’ve shed these things, everything is wide open. 
The citta is free, vast, and empty, vvithout limits, vvithout bounds. 
There’s nothing to enclose or obscure it. When we know, we 
really know the truth. When we see, we really see the truth. 
When we speak, we can speak the truth. You can call the citta 
brave or not-brave as you like, because we speak in line with 
what we experience, what we know and see, so why can’t we 
speak? We can know, we can see, so why can’t we speak? — for 
these things exist as they have from the beginning. 

When the Buddha proclaimed the Dhamma to the vvorld, he 
took the things that existed and that he saw in line with what 
he had known — everything of every sort — and proclaimed them 
to the world. Think of how broad it was, the knovvledge of the 
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Buddha, how subtle and proíound — because nothing was con- 
cealed or mysterious to him. Everything was completely opened 
to him. This is why he is called lokavidũ — one who knows the 
world clearly — through the vastness of his citta that had noth- 
ing to enclose or conceal it at all. 

Aíoko udapãdi: ‘Brightness arose.’ His mind was bright to- 
ward the truth both by day and by night. This is how the Bud- 
dha knew. The Noble Disciples all knew in the same way, except 
that his range and theirs dittered in breadth. But as for know- 
ing the truth, it was the same for them all. 

Here we’ve described both the benetits and the harm of the 
things involved with the citta — in other vvords, both the Dhamma 
and the kiíesas — for you as meditators to listen to and contem- 
plate in earnestness. 

So. Let’s try to develop our cittas so as to shoot out beyond 
this vvorld of conventional realities to see what it’s like. Then we 
won’t have to ask where the Buddha is, how many Buddhas 
there have been, vvhether the Noble Disciples really exist or how 
many they are — because the one truth that we know and see 
clearly in our hearts resonates to all the Buddhas, all the Noble 
Disciples, and all the Dhamma that exists. We won’t have any 
doubts, because the nature that knovvs and exists within us con- 
tains them all: All the Buddhas, the community of Noble Disci- 
ples, and all the Dhamma that exists. It’s a nature just right in 
its every aspect, with nothing for us to doubt. 

This is the place — if we speak in terms of place — vvhere we 
run out of doubts about everything of every sort. We oversee 
the khandhas, vvhich are simply conventions of the world, just 
as all the Noble Disciples do while they are still living. As for the 
citta, it has gained release and remains released in that way. As 
we have said, even though it remains in the midst of the vvorld 
of conventions, this nature is its own nature, and those other 
things are their own attairs. Each is a separate reality that doesn’t 
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mingle, join, or have an effect on the others. When we say re- 
lease from the vvorld, this is what we mean. 

All of the Dhammas I have mentioned here: When do they 
exist? And when don’t they exist? The Dhamma exists at all times 
and in all places. It’s akãliko, timeless. So I ask that you pen- 
etrate into the Dhamma of these four Noble Truths. You’ll be 
right on target with the results of the Buddha and the Noble 
Disciples; and there’s no doubt but that you’ll be right on tar- 
get with the results of the Buddha’s and the Noble Disciples’ 
work. Their vvorkplace is in these four Noble Truths, and the 
results that come from the work are the paths, truitions, and 
nibbãna. They arise right here. They’re located right here. When 
we have practiced and reached them tully and completely, there 
will be nothing for us to question. 

This is why there won’t be any reason to doubt the time of 
the Buddha as compared to our own time, as to vvhether the 
Dhamma of the Buddha was ditterent because the kiíesas are 
now ditterent from what they were then. The kiíesas then and 
now are all of the same sort. The Dhamma is all of the same sort. 
If we cure the kilesa in the same way, we’re bound to gain re- 
lease in the same way. There is no other way to gain release, 
no matter what the day and age. There is only this one way: 
Pollovving the way of the path, beginning with sĩla, samãdhi, and 
pannã, to eliminate the kiìesa, the cause of dukkha — in particu- 
lar, craving for sensuality, craving for becoming, and craving for 
no becoming — completely from the heart. As for nirodhã, the 
cessation of dukkha: When kilesa is disbanded, from vvhere will 
any more dukkha arise? When kilesa and dukkha are disbanded 
for good, that’s the outer space of the citta. As for the Noble 
Truths, they’re activities, or our vvorkplace. The result that comes 
from these four Noble Truths is something else entirely. As Tve 
alvvays been telling you: What is it that knovvs that dukkha and 
the cause of dukkha disband? When the path has pertormed its 
duties to the full and has completely vviped out the cause of 
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dukkha, then nirodhã — the cessation of dukkha — appears in full 
measure, atter vvhich it disbands as well, because it too is a con- 
ventional reality. As for the one who knows that the cause of 
dukkha has disbanded by being eradicated through the path so 
as to give rise to the cessation of dukkha: The one who knovvs 
this is the pure one — the outer space of the citta — and that’s 
the end of the matter. 

So investigate caretully. Listen caretully when you listen to 
the Dhamma while putting it to use. When we work, we can’t 
let go of our tools. For instance, if we’re vvorking with an ax, the 
ax has to be at hand. If we’re vvorking with a knite, the knite has 
to be at hand. If we’re u/orking with a chisel, the chisel has to 
be at hand. But when we’ve íinished our work, we let go of our 
chisel, we let go of our various tools. So here the sĩía, samãdhi, 
and pannã that are called the path are our tools in the work of 
eliminating the kiíesa. We have to keep them right at hand while 
we are vvorking. When we have eliminated the kilesa until it’s 
completely deteated and nothing is left, these tools are phenom- 
ena that let go of themselves of their own accord, vvithout our 
having to torce them. 

As Tve always been saying, the teachings on anicca, dukkha, 
and anattã are our path. We can’t let go of them. We have to 
investigate things with sati and pannã so as to see them clearly 
in line with the principles of anicca, dukkha, and anattã. Once 
we’re ready and we’ve run the full course, we let go of these 
principles in line with the truth. We don’t call anything not-self. 
Each thing is a separate reality, with no quarreling. This is the 
Dhamma: It has many stages, many levels, so those who listen 
have to make distinctions, because in this talk Tve discussed 
many stages on many levels, back and torth, so as to make things 
plain for those listening. 

To summarize: The marketplace of the magga, phala, and 
nibbãna is located in the Noble Truths. It isn’t located anyvvhere 
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else. So, vvhatever else, make sure that you attain them. Accel- 
erate your efforts to the full extent of your ability. Use all the sati 
and pannã you have to contemplate and investigate things in 
order to see them clearly. See what it’s like to set them spinning 
as a vvheel of Dhamma, vvhich the Buddha has described as 
supreme-saíỉ and supreme-pahhõ. When we start out practic- 
ing, how can they immediately become supreme-saíỉ and su- 
preme-pahhã? When children are born, they don’t immediately 
become adults. They have to be nourished and guarded and 
cared for. Think of how much it takes, how much it costs, for 
each child to become an adult as we all have. Sati and pannã 
need to be nourished and guarded in just the same way. When 
we nourish and guard them unceasingly, untlaggingly, they grow 
bold and capable until they become supreme-saíỉ and supreme- 
pannã. Then they attack the kiíesas — no matter what the sort — 
until the kiíesas are slashed to pieces with nothing left, so that 
we attain purity — release and nibbãna — within our own heart, 
vvhich will then have the highest value. VVhether or not anyone 
else conters titles on it, we ourselves don’t conter titles. We’ve 
reached sutticiency, so what is there to gain by conterring titles? 
All that’s left is the gentleness and tenderness of purity, blended 
into one with benevolence. The entire citta is fiííed with bene- 
voỉence. 

The Buddha taught the beings of the vvorld through his be- 
nevolence. His mind was completely gentle tovvard every living 
being in the three levels of the cosmos. He didn’t exalt or de- 
mean any of them at all. ‘Sabbe sattã’ — ‘May all living beings 
who are fellows in suttering, birth, ageing, illness, and death’ — 
‘averã hontu’ — ‘be free from enmity’... all the way to ‘sukhĩ 
attãnam pariharantu’^’^ — ‘may they maintain themselves with 


The full passage: Sabbe sattã sukhitã hontu, averã hontu, abỵãpajjhã hontu, 
anĩghã hontu, sukhĩ attãnarh pariharantu: May all living beings be happy, 
free from enmity, free from aííliction, free from anxiety. May they maintain 
themselves with ease. 
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ease.’ That was his benevolence. He gave equality to all living 
beings. He didn’t lean, because his mind didn’t have anything 
to lean. It didn’t have any kiíesas intiltrating it that could make 
it lean. The things leaning this way and that are all attairs of 
kiíesa. When there’s pure Dhamma, the citta keeps its balance 
with pure tairness, so there’s no leaning. It’s a principle of na- 
ture that stays as it is. 

So I ask that you all take this and earnestly put it into prac- 
tice. Gain release so as to see it clearly in your heart. How do 
they compare: This heart as it’s currently coerced and oppressed, 
and the heart when it has attained release from coercion and 
oppression. How do they differ in value? Come to see this clearly 
in your own heart! You won’t see it anyvvhere else! Sanditthiko: 
It’s immediately apparent vvithin the person who practices. 

So then. This seems to be enough explanation for now. 


«« 
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T ^he search for inner wealth is much the same as the search 
for outer vvealth. In searching for outer vvealth, intelligent 
people have no problems: They can find it easily. But stu- 
pid people have lots of ditticulties. Look around and you’ll see 
that poor people are many, while rich people are few. This shows 
that stupid people are many, vvhile intelligent people are few, 
vvhich is why there are more poor people than rich people. 

In the search for inner vvealth — virtue and goodness — the 
same holds true: It depends more on ingenuity than on any other 
tactor. If we’re stupid, then even if we sit right at the hem of the 
Buddha’s robe or the robe of one of his Noble Disciples, the only 
result we’ll get will be our own stupidity. To gain ingenuity or 
virtue from the Buddha or his Noble Disciples is very ditticult for 
a stupid person, because inner wealth depends on ingenuity and 
intelligence. If we have no ingenuity, we won’t be able to find 
any inner vvealth to provide happiness and ease for the heart. 

External vvealth is something we’re all tamiliar with. Money, 
material goods, living things, and things vvithout life: All of these 
things are counted as wealth. They are said to belong to who- 
ever has rights over them. The same holds true with the virtue 
and goodness we call merit. If unintelligent people search for 
merit and try to develop virtue and goodness like the people 
around them, the results will depend on their ingenuity and stu- 
pidity. If they have little ingenuity, they’ll gain little merit. 

As for those of us who have ordained in the Buddha’s reli- 
gion, our aim is to develop ourselves so as to gain release from 
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dukkha, just like a person who aims single-mindedly at being a 
millionaire. 

People in the vvorld have basically three sorts of attitudes. The 
fỉrst sort: Some people are born in the midst of poverty and 
deprivation because their parents are ignorant, with no vvealth 
at their disposal. They make their living by begging. When they 
wake up in the morning, they go begging from house to house, 
Street to Street, sometimes getting enough to eat, sometimes not. 
Their children fall into the same ‘kamma current’. That’s the kind 
of potential they’ve developed, so they have to be born to im- 
poverished parents of that sort. They just don’t have it in them 
to think of being millionaires like those in the world of the vvealthy. 
The parents to whom they are born act as a mould, so they are 
lazy and ignorant like their parents. They live in suttering with 
their parents and go out begging with them, sometimes eating 
their fill, sometimes not. 

But this is still better than other sorts of people. Some par- 
ents are not only poor, but also earn their living by thievery and 
robbery. Whatever they get to feed their children, they tell their 
children what it is and vvhere it came from. The children get this 
sort of education from their parents and grow up nourished by 
impure things — things gained through dishonesty, thievery, and 
robbery — so when they grow up, they don’t have to think of 
looking for work or for any education at the age when they 
should be looking for learning, because theyVe already received 
their education from their parents: Education in stealing, cheat- 
ing, thievery and robbery, laziness and crookedness. This is 
because their parents have acted as blackboards covered with 
vvriting: Their actions and the manners of their every movement. 
Every child born to them receives training in how to act, to 
speak, and to think. Everything is thus an education from the 
parents, because the vvriting and teachings are all there on the 
blackboard of the parents. Laziness, dishonesty, deceit, thiev- 
ery: Every branch of evil is there in the vvriting on the blackboard. 
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The children learn to read, to draw, to write, all from their par- 
ents, and fill themselves with the sort of knovvledge that has the 
vvorld up in Aames. As they begin to grow up, they take over their 
parents’ duties by piltering this and that, until they gradually 
become hoodlums, creating trouble for society at large. This is 
one of the major tires burning away at society vvithout stop. The 
reasons that people can be so destructive on a large scale like 
this can come either from their parents, from their own innate 
character, or from associating with evil, dishonest people. This 
is the sort of attitude tound in people of one sort. 

The second sort oỊpeople have the attitude that even though 
they won’t be millionaires, they will still have enough to eat and 
to use like people in general, and that they will be good citizens 
like the rest of society so that they can maintain a decent repu- 
tation. People of this sort are relatively hard-working and rarely 
lazy. They have enough possessions to get by on a level with 
the general run of good citizens. When they have children, the 
children take their parents as examples, as vvriting on the black- 
board from which they learn their work, their behavior, and all 
their manners. Once they gain this knou/ledge from their parents, 
they put it to use and become good citizens themselves, with 
enough vvealth to get by vvithout hardships, able to keep up with 
the vvorld so that they don’t lose face or cause their tamilies any 
shame. They can relate to the rest of society with contidence and 
vvithout being a disgrace to their relatives or to society in gen- 
eral. They behave in line with their ideals until they become good 
citizens with enough wealth to keep themselves out of poverty. 
These are the attitudes of the second sort of people. 

The third sort of peopíe have attitudes that differ from those 
of the tirst two sorts in that they’re determined, no matter what, 
to possess more wealth than anyone else in the vvorld. They are 
headed in this direction from the very beginning because they 
have earned the opportunity to be born in tamilies rich in virtue 
and material vvealth. They learn ingenuity and industriousness 
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from their parents, because their parents work hard at commerce 
and devote themselves fully to all their business activities. What- 
ever the parents do, the children will have to see. Whatever the 
parents say with regard to their work inside or outside the home, 
near or far, the children — who are students by nature — will have 
to listen and take it to heart, because the children are not only 
students, but also their parents’ closest and most trusted help- 
ers. The parents can’t overlook them. Eventually they become 
the supervisors of the parents’ vvorkers inside and outside the 
home and in all the businesses set up by their parents. In all of 
the activities for vvhich the parents are responsible, the children 
will have to be students and vvorkers, at the same time keeping 
an eye and an ear out to observe and contemplate what is go- 
ing on around them. All activities, vvhether in the area of the 
world, such as commerce, or in the area of the Dhamma — such 
as maintaining the precepts, chanting, and meditating — are 
things the children will have to study and pick up from their 
parents. 

Thus parents shouldn’t be complacent in their good and bad 
activities, acting as they like and thinking that the children won’t 
be able to pick things up from them. This sort of attitude is not 
at all titting, because the way people treat and mistreat the reli- 
gion and the nation’s institutions comes from what they learn 
as children. Don’t think that it comes from anyvvhere else, for 
no one has ever put old people in school. 

We should thus realize that children begin learning the prin- 
ciples of nature step by step from the day they are born until their 
parents send them for tormal schooling. The principles of na- 
ture are everyvvhere, so that anyone who is interested — child 
or adult — can study them at any time, unlike tormal studies and 
book learning, which come into being at some times and change 
or disappear at others. For this reason, parents are the most 
intluential mould for their children in the way they look atter 
them, give them love and attection, and provide their education, 
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both in the principles of nature and in the basic subjects that the 
children should pick up from them. This is because all children 
come ready to learn from the adults and the other children 
around them. Whether they will be good children or bad de- 
pends on the knovvledge they pick up from around them. When 
this is stored up in their hearts, it will exert pressure on their 
behavior, making it good or bad, as we see all around us. This 
comes mainly from what they learn of the principles of nature, 
vvhich are rarely taught in school, but vvhich people pick up more 
quickly than anything that school-teachers teach. 

Thus parents and teachers should give special attention to 
every child for whom they are responsible. Even when parents 
put their children to work, helping with the buying and selling 
at home, the children are learning the livelihood of buying and 
selling from their parents — picking up, along the way, their par- 
ents’ strong and weak points. We can see this from the way 
children pick up the parents’ religion. Hovvever good or bad, 
right or wrong the religion may be — even if it’s vvorshipping 
spirits — the children are bound to pick up their parents’ beliets 
and practices. If the parents cherish moral virtue, the children 
will follow their example, cherishing moral virtue and tollovving 
the practices of their parents. 

This third sort of person is thus very industrious and hard- 
vvorking, and so reaps better and more outstanding results than 
the other two sorts. 

When we classity people in this way, we can see that people 
of the tirst sort are the laziest and most ignorant. At the same 
time, they make themselves disreputable and objects of the scorn 
of good people in general. People of the second sort are tairly 
hard-working and tairly well-off, while those of the third sort are 
determined to be u/ealthier than the rest of the world and at the 
same time are very hard-working because, since they have set 
their sights high, they canh just sit around doing nothing. They 
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are very persevering and very persistent in their work, going all 
out to find ways to earn vvealth, devoting themselves to their 
ettorts and to being ingenious, circumspect, and uncomplacent 
in all their activities. People of this sort, even if they don’t be- 
come millionaires, are important and deserve to be set up as 
good examples for the people of the nation at large. 

We monks fall into the same three sorts. Thefỉrst sort includes 
those who are ordained only in name, only as a ceremony, who 
don’t aim for the Dhamma, for reasonability, or for what’s good 
or right. They aim simply at living an easy life because they don’t 
have to work hard like lay people. Once ordained, they become 
very lazy and very well-known for quarreling with their fellow 
monks. Instead of gaining merit from being ordained, as most 
people might think, they end up tilling themselves and those 
around them with suttering and evil. 

The second sort of monk aims at what is reasonable. If he can 
manage to gain release from suttering, that’s what he wants. He 
believes that there is merit and so he wants it. He believes that 
there is evil, so he vvants really to understand good and evil. He 
is tairly hard-working and intelligent. He tollovvs the teachings 
of the Dhamma and vinaỵa well and so doesn’t offend his fel- 
low monks. He is interested in studying and diligently practic- 
ing the threeíold training of virtue, samãdhi, and pahhã. He takes 
instruction easily, has taith in the principles of the Dhamma and 
vinaỵa, is intent on his duties, and believes in what is reason- 
able. 

The third sort of monk becomes ordained out of a true sense 
of taith and conviction. Even if he may not have had much of 
an education from any teachers in the beginning, once he has 
become ordained and gains instruction from his teachers or from 
the texts that give a variety of reasons shovving how to act so 
as to head tovvard evil and how to strive so as to head tovvard 
the good, he immediately takes it as a lesson for training him- 
self. The more he studies from his teachers, the stronger his taith 
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and conviction grow, to the point vvhere he develops a firm, sin- 
gle-minded determination to gain release from dukkha. VVhether 
sitting, standing, vvalking, or lying down, he doesn’t flag in his 
determination. He is always tirmly intent on gaining release from 
dukkha. He’s very persistent and hard-working. Whatever he 
does, he does with his full heart, aiming at reason, aiming at the 
Dhamma. 

This third sort of monk is the uncomplacent sort. He observes 
the precepts for the sake of real purity and observes them with 
great care. He is uncomplacent both in training his mind in sa- 
mãdhi and in giving rise to pannã. He is intent on training the 
basic sati-pannã he already has as an ordinary run-of-the-mill 
person, so that they become more and more capable, step by 
step, making them the sort of sati-pannã that can keep abreast 
of his every action until they become supreme-saíỉ and supreme- 
pannã, capable of shedding all kilesas and ăsaưa from the heart. 
He thus becomes one of the amazing people of the religion, 
earning the homage and respect of people at large. 

In the area of the vvorld there are three sorts of people, and 
in the area of the Dhamma there are three sorts of monks. Which 
of the three are we going to choose to be? When we come right 
down to it, each of these three types reters to each of us, be- 
cause we can make ourselves into any of them, making them 
appear within us — because these three types are simply for the 
purpose of comparison. When we reter them to ourselves, we 
can be any of the three. We can be the type who makes himselt 
vile and lazy, with no interest in the practice of the Dhamma, 
with no value at all; or we can make ourselves into the second 
or third sort. It all depends on how our likes and desires will 
affect our attitudes in our thoughts, vvords, and deeds. Which- 
ever type we want to be, we should adapt our thoughts, words, 
and deeds to fit the type. The attairs of that sort of person will 
then become our own attairs, because none of these sorts lies 
beyond us. We can change our behavior to fit in with any of the 
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three. If we are going to be the third sort of person, then no 
matter what, we are sure to release ourselves from dukkha some- 
day in the tuture or in this very litetime. 

So be uncomplacent in all your activities, mindtul of your 
ettorts and actions, and discerning with regard to your attairs at 
all times. Don’t let the activities of your thoughts, words, and 
deeds go straying down the vvrong path. Try to train your sati- 
pannã to stay involved with your activities at all times. To safe- 
guard these sorts of things isn’t as ditticult as sateguarding 
external vvealth, because inner vvealth stays with us, which makes 
it possible to saíeguard it. 

As a monk, you have only one duty. When sitting, be avvare 
that you’re sitting. Whatever issue you think about, know that 
you’re thinking. Don’t assume that anỵ ỉssue comes from anỵ- 
where other than from a lapse of mindfulness in ỵour own heart, 
Uìhỉch makes wrong issues — from minor ones to maịor ones — 
start spreading to ỵour own detriment. All of this comes from 
your own lack of vvatchtulness and restraint. It doesn’t come 
from anything else. If you want to gain release from dukkha in 
this litetime, then see the dangers of your own errors, your com- 
placency, and your lack of mindtulness. See them as your en- 
emies. If, in your eyes, the currents of the mind that spin to give 
rise to the cravings and ãsava termed the origin of dukkha are 
something good, then you’re sure to go under. Be quick to shed 
these things immediately. Don’t let them lie termenting in your 
heart. 

Those who see danger in the round of rebirth must see the 
danger as lying in the accumulation of kiíesa. Your duties in the 
practice are like the íence and vvalls of a house that protect you 
stage by stage from danger. In pertorming your duties that con- 
stitute the effort of the practice, you have to keep your mind- 
tulness with those duties and not let it lapse. Nourish your sati- 
pahnã so that they are always circumspect in all your attairs. 
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Don’t let them flow away on the habitual urges of the heart. You 
can then be sure that the attairs of the citta will not in any way 
lie beyond the power of your effort and control. 

So I ask that each of you be mindtul — and don’t let your 
mindtulness conjecture ahead or behind with thoughts of the 
past or tuture. Alvvays keep it aware of your activities, and you 
will be able to go beyond this mass of dukkha. Even if your citta 
hasn’t yet attained stillness, it will begin to be still through the 
povver of mindtulness. There is no need to doubt this, for the citta 
can’t lie beyond the povver of sati-paũnã coupled with persist- 
ent effort. 

Of the tamous meditation masters of our present era, Ven- 
erable Acariya Mun is the one I admire and respect the most. 
In my opinion, he is the most outstanding teacher of our day and 
age. Living and studying with him, I never sau/ him act in any 
way at odds with the Dhamma and vinaỵa. His behavior was in 
such harmony with the Dhamma and vinaỵa that it was never a 
cause for doubt among those who studied with him. From my 
experience in living with him, rd say that he was right in line 
with the path of those who practice rightly, straightly, methodi- 
cally, and nobly. He never strayed from this path at all. 

When he would tell us about the beginning stages of his prac- 
tice, he’d talk about how he had tried to develop mindtulness. 
He liked to live alone. If others were living with him, they would 
get in the way of his meditation. If he could get away on his own, 
he’d find that sati-paũnã were coupled with his ettorts at all 
times. He would stay with his ettorts both day and night. It was 
as if his hand was never free from its work. Mindtulness con- 
verged with his mind so that they were never willing to leave 
their endeavors. 

He had resolved never to return to this world of continual 
death and rebirth. No matter what, he would have to gain re- 
lease from dukkha in this litetime and never ask to be reborn 
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again. Even being born into this present liíetime had him dis- 
gusted enough, but when he also saw the birth, ageing, illness, 
and death of human beings and living beings in general, day and 
night, together with the blatant sutterings caused by the oppres- 
sion and cruelties of the strong over the weak, it made him feel 
even greater dismay, vvhich is why he asked not to be reborn 
ever again. The way he asked not to be reborn was to take the 
effort of the practice as the vvitness vvithin his heart. Wherever 
he lived, he asked to live with the effort of the practice. He didn’t 
want anything else that would delay his release from suttering. 
This is what he would tell us when the opportunity arose. 

Whatever knovvledge or understanding he had gained in the 
various places he had lived, he wouldn’t keep from us. When 
he lived there, his citta was like that; when he lived here, his citta 
was like this. He even told us about the time his citta realized 
the land of its hopes. 

The way each person’s citta progresses is purely an individual 
matter. It’s not something we can imitate from one another. 
Even the various realizations we have and the means of expres- 
sion we use in teaching ourselves, our fellow meditators, and 
people in general, have to be a matter of our own individual 
vvealth, in line with our habits and capabilities, just as a million- 
aire with lots of wealth uses his own millionaire’s vvealth, vvhile 
a poor person with little vvealth makes use of his own vvealth. 
Each person, no matter how rich or poor, makes use of the 
wealth he or she has been able to accumulate. 

In the area of habits and capabilities, how much we may 
possess depends entirely on ourselves. These aren’t things we 
can borrow from one another. We have to depend on the ca- 
pabilities we develop from vvithin. This is why our habits, man- 
ners, and conversation, our knou/ledge and intelligence, our 
shallovvness and depth differ from person to person in line with 
our capabilities. Even though I studied with Venerable Acariya 
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Mun for a long time, I can’t guarantee that I could take his Dhamma 
as my own and teach it to others. All I can say is that I depend 
on hovvever much my own knou/ledge and capabilities may be, 
in line with my own strengths, vvhich is just right for me and 
doesn’t overstep the bounds of what is titting for me. 

As for Venerable Ãcariya Mun, he was very astute at teach- 
ing. For example, he wouldn’t talk about the major points. He’d 
talk only about how to get there. As soon as he’d get to the 
major points, he’d detour around them and reappear íurther on 
ahead. This is the way it vvould be every time. He was never 
vvilling to open up about the major points. At tirst I didn’t un- 
derstand what his intentions were in acting this way, and it was 
only later that I understood. Whether Tm right or vvrong, I have 
to ask your torgiveness, for he was very astute, in keeping with 
the fact that he had taught so many students. 

There were two reasons why he wouldn’t open up about the 
major points. One is that those who weren’t really intent on the 
Dhamma vvould take his teachings as a shield, claiming them to 
be their own as a way of advertising themselves and making a 
living. The other reason is that the Dhamma that was a princi- 
ple of nature he had knovvn and might describe was not some- 
thing that could be conjectured about in advance. Once those 
who were strongly intent on the Dhamma reached those points 
in their investigation, if they had heard him describe those points 
betorehand, would be sure to have subtle assumptions or pre- 
suppositions intiltrating their minds at that moment, and so they 
vvould assume that they understood that level of Dhamma when 
actually those assumptions vvould be a cause for self-delusion 
vvithout their even realizing it. 

As far as these two considerations are concerned, I must 
admit that Tm very toolish because of my good intentions to- 
ward those who come intent on studying with me. Tm not the 
least bit secretive. Tve revealed everything all along, vvithout 
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Holding anything back, not even the things that should be held 
back. Tve been open to the full extent of my ability, vvhich has 
turned into a kind of toolishness vvithout my being aware of it. 
This has caused those who are really intent on studying with me 
to misunderstand, latching onto these things as assumptions that 
turn into their enemies, concealing the true Dhamma, all because 
I may lack some circumspection with regard to this second con- 
sideration. 

Venerable Ãcariya Mun was very astute both in external and 
in internal matters. On the external level, he wouldn’t be will- 
ing to disclose things too readily. Sometimes, atter listening to 
him, you’d have to take two or three days to tigure out what he 
meant. This, at least, was the way things were for me. Whether 
or not this was the way they were for my fellow students, I never 
had the chance to find out. But as for me, rd use all my strength 
to ponder anything he might say that seemed to suggest an 
approach to the practice, and sometimes atter three days of 
pondering the riddle of his words I still couldn’t make heads or 
tails of it. rd have to go and tell him, “What you said the other 
day: Tve been pondering it for three days and still canh under- 
stand what you meant. I don’t know vvhere to grab hold of it so 
that I can put it to use, or how much meaning your words had.” 

He’d smile a bit and say, “Oh? So there’s someone actually 
pondering what I say?” 

So rd ansvver, “bm pondering, but pondering out of stupid- 
ity, not with any intelligence.” 

He’d then respond a little by saying, “We all have to start out 
by being stupid. No one has ever brought intelligence or vvealth 
along at birth. Only atter we set our mind on learning and pon- 
dering things persistently can we become intelligent and astute 
to the point vvhere we can gain wealth and status, and can have 
other people depend on us. The same holds ữue with the Dhamma. 
No one has ever been a millionaire in the Dhamma or an Arahant 
at birth.” 
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That’s all he vvould say. He wouldn’t disclose what the right 
way vvould be to interpret the teaching that had preoccupied me 
for two or three days running. It was only later that I realized 
why he wouldn’t disclose this. If he had disclosed it, he vvould 
have been encouraging my stupidity. If we get used simply 
to having things handed to us ready-made from other people, 
vvithout producing anything with our own intelligence, then when 
the time comes vvhere we’re in a tight spot and canh depend on 
anything ready-made from other people, we’re sure to go un- 
der if we canh think of a way to help ourselves. This is prob- 
ably what he was thinking, vvhich is why he vvouldnh solve this 
sort of problem when rd ask him. 

Studying with him vvasnh simply a matter of studying teach- 
ings about the Dhamma. You had to adapt and accustom your- 
self to the practices he tollovved until they were tirmly impressed 
in your own thoughts, words, and deeds. Living with him a long 
time was the way to observe his habits, practices, virtues, and 
understanding, bit by bit, day by day, until they were solid vvithin 
you. There was a lot of satety in living with him. By and large, 
people who studied with him have received a great deal of trust 
and respect, because he himselt was all Dhamma. Those who 
lived with him were bound to pick up that Dhamma in line with 
their abilities. At the same time, staying with him made you 
accustomed to being watchful and restrained. If you left him, and 
were intent on the Dhamma, you’d be able to take care of your- 
self using the various approaches you had gained from him. 

When you’d stay with him, it was as if the paths, truitions, and 
nibbãna were right vvithin reach. Everything you did was solid 
and got results step by step. But when you left him, it vvouldnh 
be that way at all. It vvould turn into the other side of the vvorld: 
If the citta didnh yet have a firm basis, that’s the way it vvould 
usually be. But if the citta had a firm basis — in other vvords, if it 
had samãdhi and pannã looking atter it — then you could ben- 
efit from living anyvvhere. If any doubts arose that you couldn’t 
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handle yourselí, you’d have to go running back to him for ad- 
vice. Once he’d suggest a solution, the problem vvould usually 
disappear in an instant, as if he had cut it away for you. For me, 
at least, that’s the way it would be. Sometimes I vvould have left 
him for only five or six days when a problem started bothering 
me, and I couldn’t stand to wait another two or three days. If I 
couldn’t solve this sort of problem the moment it arose, then the 
next morning rd have to head right back to him, because some 
of these problems could be very critical. Once they arose, and I 
couldn’t solve them myselt, rd have to hurry back to him for 
advice. But other problems aren’t especially critical. Even when 
they arise, you can wait. Problems of this sort are like diseases. 
When some diseases arise, there’s no need to hurry for a doc- 
tor. But with other diseases, if we canh get the doctor to come, 
we have to go to the doctor ourselves. Othervvise our life will be 
in danger. 

When these criticaí sorts of probỉems arise, ỉf we can’t han- 
díe them ourseíves, we have to hurrỵ toỷind a teacher. We can’t 
just íeave them aíone, hoping that theỵ’íí go awaỵ on their OLun. 
The results that can come from these problems that we don’t 
take to our teachers to solve: At the very least, we can become 
disoriented, deluded, or unbalanced; at vvorst, we can go crazy. 
When they say that a person’s meditation ‘crashes,’ it usually 
comes from this sort of problem that he or she doesnh know how 
to solve — isn’t vvilling to solve — and simply lets tester until one 
of these two sorts of results appear. I myselt have had these sorts 
of problems with my mind, vvhich is why Tm telling you about 
them so that you can know how to deal with them. 

The day Venerable Acariya Mun died, I was tilled with a 
strong sense of despair from the teeling that I had lost a main- 
stay for my heart, because at the time there was still a lot of 
unsettled business in my heart, and it was the sort of knovvledge 
that wasn’t vvilling to submit easily to anyone’s approaches if 
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they weren’t right on target — the way Venerable Acariya Mun 
had been, and that had given results — with the spots where I 
was stuck and that I was pondering. At the same time, it was a 
period in which I was accelerating my ettorts at full speed. So 
when Venerable Acariya Mun died, I couldn’t stand staying with 
my fellow students. My only thought was that I vvanted to live 
alone. So I tried to find a place where I could stay by myselt. I 
was determined that I vvould stay alone until every sort of prob- 
lem in my heart had been completely resolved. Only then vvould 
I stay with others and accept students as the occasion arose. 

Atter Venerable Ãcariya Mun’s death, I went to bow down at 
his feet and then sat there reAecting with dismay for almost two 
hours, my tears tlovving into a pool at his feet. At the same time, 
I was pondering in my heart the Dhamma and the teachings he 
had been so kind to give me during the eight years I had lived 
with him. Living together for such a long time as this, even a 
husband and wife or parents and children who love one another 
deeply are bound to have some problems or resentments from 
time to time. But betvveen Venerable Acariya Mun and the stu- 
dents who had come to depend on his sheltering intluence for 
such a long time, there had never been any issues at all. The 
longer I had stayed with him, the more I had felt an unlimited 
love and respect for him. And now he had left me and all my 
well-intentioned fellow students. Aniccã vata sankhãrã: Porma- 
tions — how impermanent they are! His body lay still, looking 
noble and more precious than my life, which I vvould have read- 
ily given up for his sake out of my love for him. My body was 
also still as I sat there, but my mind was in agitation from a sense 
of despair and my loss of his sheltering intluence. Both bodies 
were subject to the same principle of the Dhamma — imperma- 
nence — and tollovved the teaching that says, ‘uppaiiituã niruj- 
jhanti’: Having been born, they are bound to die. There’s no 
other way it could be. 
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But as for Venerable Ãcariya Mun, he had taken a path dif- 
íerent from that of conventional reality, in line with the teach- 
ing, ‘tesaứì vupasamo sukho’: In their stilling is ease. He had died 
in this liíetime, lying still for just this brieí span of time so that 
his students could reílect with resignation on the Dhamma, but 
from now on he vvould never be reborn to be a source for his 
students’ tears again. His citta had now separated from becom- 
ing and birth in the same way that a rock split into two pieces 
can never be truly rejoined. 

So I sat there, retlecting with despair. The problems in my 
heart that I had once unburdened with him: With whom would 
I unburden them now? There was no longer anyone who could 
unburden and erase my problems the way he had. I was left to 
fend for myselt. It was as if he had been a doctor who had cured 
my illnesses countless times and who was the one person with 
whom I had entrusted my life — and now the doctor who had 
given me life was gone. rd have to become a beast of the for- 
est, for I had no more medicine to treat my inner diseases. 

While I was sitting there, reminiscing sadly about him with 
love, respect, and despair, I came to a number of realizations. 
How had he taught me vvhile he was still alive? Those were the 
points rd have to take as my teachers. What was the point he 
had stressed repeatedly? “Don’t ever straỵ from ỵour /ounda- 
tion, nameíỵ ‘what knows’ vuithin the heart. VVheneverthe mind 
comes to any unusual knovvledge or realizations that could be- 
come detrimental, í/yoLí aren’t abíe to investỉgate ỵour waỵ past 
that sort of knowledge, then turn the mind back within itsel/and, 
no matter what, no damage Wỉíí be done.” That was what he had 
taught, so I took hold of that point and continued to apply it in 
my own practice to the full extent of my ability. 

To be a senior monk comes from being a junior monk, as we 
see all around us and will all experience. We all meet with dif- 
ticulties, vvhether we’re junior or senior. This is the path we all 
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must take. We must follow the path of diííiculty that is the path 
tovvard progress, both in the area of the vvorld and in the area 
of the Dhamma. No one has ever become a millionaire by be- 
ing lazy or by lying around doing nothing. To be a millionaire 
has to come from being persevering, which in turn has to take 
the path of ditticulty — ditticulty for the sake of our proper aims. 
This is the path u/ealthy and astute people always follow. 

Even in the area of the Dhamma, we should realize that dif- 
ticulty is the path of sages on every level, beginning with the 
Buddha himselt. The Dhamma attirms this: Dukkhassãnantararh 
sukharh — people gain ease by following the path of ditticulty. 
As for the path to suttering, sukhassãnantararh dukkharh — peo- 
ple gain ditticulties by tollovving the path of ease. Whoever is 
diligent and doesn’t regard ditticulty as an obstacle, vvhoever 
explores vvithout ceasing the conditions of nature all around him, 
will become that third sort of person: The sort who doesn’t ask 
to be reborn in this vvorld, the sort who tesaứì vũpasamo sukho 
— eradicates the seeds for the rebirth of any sort of tormation, 
experiencing an ease undisturbed by vvorldly baits, an ease that 
is genuinely satisíying. 

So. I ask that all of you as meditators keep these three sorts 
of people in mind and choose for yourselves vvhich of the three 
is the most outstanding within you right now — because we can 
all make ourselves outstanding, with no need to fear that it will 
kill us. The effort to gain release from dukkha in the Lord Bud- 
dha’s tootsteps isn’t an executioner vvaiting to behead the per- 
son who strives in the right direction. Be brave in treeing yourselt 
from your bonds and entanglements. The dukkha and ditticul- 
ties that come as a shadow of the khandhas are things that eve- 
ryone has to bear as a burden. We can’t lie to one another about 
this. Each person has to suffer from vvorries and pains because 
of his or her own khandhas. Know that the entire world has to 
sutter in the same way you do with the khandhas you are over- 
seeing right now. 
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Don’t let ỵourselỷ be content to cỵcle through birth, ageing, 
iííness, and death. Be uncompíacent at aíí times. You shouldn’t 
have any doubts about birth, because the Buddha has already 
told us that birth and death are out-and-out suííering. Don’t let 
yourselí wonder if they are flowers or svveets or any sort of food 
you can eat to your satisíaction. Actually, they are nothing but 
poison. They are things that have deceived us all in our stupid- 
ity to be born and to die in heaps in this vvorld of suttering. 
If we die in a State of humanity, there’s some hope for us be- 
cause of the openings for rebirth we have made for ourselves 
through the power of our good deeds. But there are not just a 
few people out there who are toolish and deluded, and who thus 
have no way of knovving what sorts of openings for rebirth their 
kamma will lead them to. 

So for this reason, see the danger in repeateđ birth and death 
that can give no guarantees as to the State in which you’ll take 
birth and die. If it’s a human State, as we see and are at present, 
you can breathe easily to some extent, but there’s alvvays the 
fear that you’ll slip away to be reborn as a common animal for 
people to kill or beat until you’re all battered and bruised. Now 
that’s really something to worry about. If you die, you die; if you 
survive, you live and breathe in fear and trembling, dreading 
death with every moment. How many animals are dragged into 
the slaughter-houses every day? This is something we don’t have 
to explain in detail. It’s simply one example I mention to remind 
you of the sutterings of the living beings of the vvorld. And vvhere 
is there any shelter that can give a sure sense of security to the 
heart of each person overseeing his or her heap of life? 

As meditators we should calculate the protits and losses, the 
benetits and dravvbacks that come from the khandhas in each 
twenty-four hour period of day and night. The discontent we feel 
from being constantly vvorried: Isn’t it caused by the khandhas? 
What makes us burdened and vvorried? We sit, stand, walk, and 
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lie down for the sake of the khandhas. We eat for the sake of the 
khandhas. Our every movement is simply for the sake of the 
khandhas. If we don’t do these things, the khandhas will have 
to break apart under this mass of suttering. All we can do is re- 
lieve things a little bit. When they can no longer take it, the 
khandhas will break apart. 

bhãrã have pancakkhandhã: 

The five khandhas are really a heavy burden. 

Even though the earth, rocks, and mountains may be heavy, 
they stay to themselves. They’ve never vveighed us down or 
oppressed us with ditticulties. Only these five khandhas have 
burdened and oppressed us with ditticulties with their every 
movement. Right from the day the khandhas begin to form, we 
have to be troubled with scurrying around for their sake. They 
wield tremendous power, making the entire world bend under 
their sway until the day they fall apart. We could say that we 
are slaves to the khandhas from the day we’re born to the day 
we die. In short, what it all comes down to is that the source of 
all vvorries, the source of all issues lies in the khandhas. They are 
the supreme commanders, making us see things in line with their 
wants. This being the case, how can anything wonderful come 
from them? Even the khandhas we will take on as a burden in 
our next birth will be the same sort of taking-birth-and-dying 
khandhas, lording it over us and making us suffer all over again. 

So investigate these things until you can see them clearly with 
pannã. Of all the countless litetimes you may have been through 
over the aeons, take this present litetime betore you as your 
evidence in revievving them all. Those who aren’t complacent 
will come to know that khandhas in the past and khandhas that 
will appear in the tuture all have the same characteristics as the 
khandhas that exist with us in the present. All I ask is that you 
íorce your mind to stay in the trame of the three characteristics 
(ti-ìakkhana), vvhich are present throughout the body and the 
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citta at all times. No matter how wild and resistant the citta may 
be, it can’t vvithstand the strength of sati-pannã backed up by 
persistent effort. 

As long as sati-pannã aren’t yet agile, you have to torce them; 
but as soon as they gain enough strength to stand on their own, 
they’ll be like a fire and its light that alvvays appear together. 
Once sati-panũã have been trained to be authoritative, then 
vvherever you are, you’re mindtul and discerning. It’s not the 
case that you will alvvays have to torce them. They’re like a child: 
When it’s tirst born, it doesn’t have the strength and intelligence 
to care for itselí, so its parents have to take on the duty of car- 
ing for it in every way until it matures and becomes able to sur- 
vive on its own. The parents who used to look atter it are then 
no longer burdened with that duty. The same holds true with 
sati-pannã. They gain strength step by step from being trained 
vvithout ceasing, vvithout letting them slide. They develop day 
by day until they become supreme sati and supreme pannã at 
the stage vvhere they pertorm their duties automatically. Then 
every sort of thing that used to be an enemy of the heart will be 
slain by supreme sati and supreme pannã until nothing remains. 
All that remains is a heart entirely ‘Buddho,’ ‘Dhammo’ will be- 
come a marvel at that very same moment through the power of 
supreme sati and supreme pannã. 

So I ask that all of you as meditators make the effort. See the 
burden of birth, ageing, illness, and death that lies ahead of you 
as being at least equal to the burden of birth, ageing, illness, and 
death present in living beings and tormations all around you. It 
may even be more — who knovvs how much more? For this rea- 
son, you should make sure that you gain release from it in this 
litetime in a way clear to your own heart. Then vvherever you 
live, you’ll be at your ease — with no need to bother with any 
more problems of birth or death anyvvhere at all — simply avvare 
of this heart that is pure. 
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I ask that you all contemplate this and strive with bravery in 
the threeíold training of sĩía, samãdhi, and pannã. The goal you 
set for yourselí in that third sort of person will one day be you. 
There’s no need to doubt this. 

That’s enough for now, so ril ask to stop here. 

Evarh 


«« 
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... When we investigate, we have to investigate over and over, 
time and time again, many, many times until we understand and 
are íully sure. The mind will then let go of its own accord. There’s 
no way we can try to torce it to let go as long as we haven’t 
investigated enough. It’s like eating: If we haven’t reached the 
point vvhere we’re full, we’re not full. There’s no way we can try 
to make ourselves full with just one or two spoontuls. We have 
to keep on eating, and then when we’re full we stop of our own 
accord. We’ve had enough. 

The same holds true with investigating. When we reach the 
stage vvhere we tully know, we let go of our own accord: all our 
attachments to the rũpa, ưedanã, sannã, sankhãra and vinnãna, 
step by step until we tinally penetrate with our pannã into the 
citta itselí — the genuine revolving vvheel, the revolving citta — 
until it is smashed to pieces with nothing left. That’s the poỉnt — 
thepoỉnt Uìhere we end our probíems in ỷighting with the kilesa. 
That’s vvhere they end — and our desire to go to nibbãna ends 
right there as well. 

The desire to go to nibbãna is part of the path. It’s not a crav- 
ing. The desire to gain release from dukkha is part of the path. 
It’s not a craving. Desire has two sorts: desire in the area of the 
vvorld and desire in the area of the Dhamma. Desire in the area 
of the world is craving. Desire in the area of the Dhamma is part 
of the path. The desire to gain release from suttering, to go to 
nibbãna, strengthens the Dhamma vvithin us. Effort is the path. 
Persistence is the path. Endurance is the path. Perseverance in 
every way for the sake of release is the path. Once we have tully 
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come into our own, the desire will disappear — and at that point, 
who would ask aíter nibbăna? 

Once the revolving vvheel, the revolving citta has been smashed 
once and for all, there is no one among any of those who have 
smashed that revolving citta from their hearts who wants to go 
to nibbãna or who asks vvhere nibbãna lies. The word ‘nibbãna’ 
is simply a name, that’s all. Once we have known and seen, once 
we have attained the genuine article within ourselves, what is 
there to question? 

This is what it means to develop the mind. We’ve developed 
it from the basic stages to the ultimate stage of development. So. 
Now, no matter vvhere we live, we are sutticient unto ourselves. 
The citta has built a full sutticiency for itselí, so it can be at its 
ease anyvvhere at all. If the body is ill — aching, teverish, hun- 
gry, or thirsty — we are aware of it simply as an affair of the body 
that lies under the laws of anicca, dukkha, and anattã. It’s bound 
to keep shitting and changing in line with its nature at all times 
— but we’re not deluded by it. The khandhas are khandhas. The 
pure citta is a pure citta by its nature, with no need to torce it to 
know or to be deluded. Once it’s tully true from every angle, 
everything is true. We don’t praise or criticize anything at all, 
because each thing is its own separate reality — so why is there 
any reason to clash? If one side is true and the other isn’t, that’s 
when things clash and tight all the time — because one side is 
genuine and the other side talse. But when each has its own 
separate reality, there’s no problem. 

Contemplate the mind so as to reach this stage, the stage 
where each thing has its own separate reality. Yathã-bhũta- 
nãna-dassana: the knovvledge and Vision of things as they are. 
The mind knovvs and sees things as they are, vvithin and with- 
out, through and through, and then stays put with purity. If you 
were to say that it stays put, it stays put with purity. VVhatever it 
thinks, it simply thinks. All the khandhas are khandhas pure and 
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simple, vvithout a single kiìesa to order their thinking, memoriz- 
ing, and interpreting any more. There are simply the khandhas 
pure and simple — the khandhas vvithout kilesas, or in other 
vvords, the khandhas of an Arahant, of one who is free from kile- 
sas like the Lord Buddha and all his Noble Disciples. The body 
is simply a body. Peelings, memory, thought-íormations, and 
cognizance are each simply passing conditions that we use un- 
til their time is up. When they no longer have the strength to keep 
going, we let them go in line with their reality. But as for the 
utterly true nature of our purity, there is no problem at all.... 

.... Those who have reached full release from conventional 
realities of every sort, you know, don’t assume themselves to be 
more special or worse than anyone else. For this reason, they 
don’t demean even the tiniest of creatures. They regard them 
all as triends in suttering, birth, ageing, illness, and death, be- 
cause the Dhamma is something tender and gentle. Any citta in 
vvhich it is tound is completely gentle and can sympathize with 
every grain of sand, with living beings of every sort. There’s 
nothing rigid or unyielding about it. Only the kilesas are rigid 
and unyielding. Proud. Conceited. Haughty and vain. Once 
there’s Dhamma, there are none of these things. There’s only 
the unvarying gentleness and tenderness of mercy and bene- 
volence for the vvorld at all times. 


«« 
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Gỉossarỵ 


Acariỵa 

Anãgãmĩ 


Anatta 


Anicca(m) 


Teacher, mentor; used also a term of respect for a senior 
Bhikkhu. 

Non-Returner. A person who has abandoned the five 
lower tetters (sanụoịana) that bind the mind to the cycle 
of rebirth, and who atter death will appear in one of the 
Brahmã worlds called the Pure Abodes, there to attain 
nibbãna, never again to return to this world. 

The tive khandhas (see below) are not selt individually or 
collectively, nor is there a selt-entity to be tound anywhere 
within the heart (citta). It is one of the three universal 
characteristics of all phenomena. The other two are anicca 
and dukkha. 

The unstable, impermanent, transient nature of all things 
in all realms of existence; in other words all things arise 
and cease, are subject to change and will become other- 
wise. Anicca is one of the three universal characteristics 
of existence. 


Anupõdisesa Nibbõna with no tuel remaining (the analogy is to an ex- 
-nibbõna tinguished tire whose embers are cold) — the nibbõna of 
the Arahant atter his passing away. 

Apãỵa-mukha Way to deprivation — extra-marital sexual relations; 

indulgence in intoxicants; indulgence in gambling; asso- 
ciating with bad people. 

Arahant A liberated person; an Accomplished One; A person who 
has abandoned all ten of the tetters (sanỵojana) that bind 
the mind to the cycle of rebirth and who is thus not des- 
tined for tuture rebirth. One who is enlightened; the tinal 
stage of the ariụan path. 

Ariụa-sacca Noble truth; The word ‘ariya’ in this context means 
‘objective’ or ‘universal’ truth. These are the Four Noble 
Truths: The Noble Truth of dukkha; the Noble Truth of 
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Asaua 


Auijja 


Aụatana 


Bhikkhu 

Bodhi 

-pakkhiỵa 

-dhamma 


the origin of dukkha; the Noble Truth of the cessation of 
dukkha, and the Noble Truth of the Eighttold Path lead- 
ing to the cessation of dukkha. 

Commonly translated as ettluents or outflows. ÃsaưQS are 
those detilements that ‘flow out’ trom the heart into thoughts, 
speech, and action. There are usually considered to be 
tour types: sensual desire, desire for existence, views and 
opinions, and tundamental ignorance. 

Pundamental ignorance; delusion about the nature of the 
mind. Aviịịã is the lack of any knowledge that is higher 
than the level of mere convention, or lack of insight. It is 
ignorance so protound that it is selt-obscuring, turning 
everything upside down, it makes us believe that what is 
wrong is right, what is unimportant is important, what is 
bad is good. Ignorance here does not indicate a lack 
of knowledge but rather a lack of knowing, or knowing 
wrongly. Aviịịã is that which must be overcome and tran- 
scended to realise enlightenment. 

Spheres of sensation; sense tields. They include the inter- 
nal tields — eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and heart and 
the external — the spheres of sight, hearing, smell, taste, 
touch and mind. 

A monk, usually in reterence to Buddhism. One who lives 
on donated tood. 

‘Wings to Awakening’ — seven sets of principles that are 
conducive to Awakening and that, according to the Buddha, 
torm the heart of his teaching: 1.) The tour toundations 
of mindtulness (satipatthãna); 2.) The tour right exertions 
(sammappadhãna) — the ettort to prevent evil trom aris- 
ing in the mind, to abandon whatever evil has already 
arisen, to give rise to the good, and to maintain the good 
that has arisen; 3.) The tour bases of success (iddhipãda) 
— desire, persistence, intention, circumspection; 4.) The 
tive dominant tactors (indrĩỵa) — conviction, persistence, 
mindtulness, concentration, discernment; 5.) The tive 
strengths (bala) — identical with 4); 6.) The seven tactors 
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Brahmã 

Buddha 

Buddho 

Citta 


Deva 

Deuadatta 

Dhamma 


of Awakening (bojjhanga) — mindíulness, investigation of 
phenomena, persistence, rapture, serenity, concentration, 
equanimity; and 7.) The eightíold path (magga) — Right 
View, Right Attitude, Right Speech, Right Activity, Right 
Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Mindíulness and Right Con- 
centration. 

‘Great One’ — an inhabitant of the heavens of form or 
tormlessness. 

Usually the Pirst Teacher; derived trom ‘supreme know- 
ing’ 

Awake; one who has attained enlightenment; also used 
as a parikamma (preparatory) word for the recollection of 
the Buddha 

Usually translated as the mind or the heart, but more pre- 
cisely it is the undedying essence of mind that manitests 
as teeling, memory, thought, and consciousness. The citta 
is Central while all of these manitestations are peripheral. 
It is that tundamental quality of knowing in the heart — 
the one who knows — upon which everything else is based. 
Citta is reterred to as heart because the experience of those 
who are skilled in meditation is that the incoming sensa- 
tions appear to ‘gravitate’ to the heart, so it is trom here 
that the manitestations of the citta appear to spring torth. 
Because of this it is best to avoid the tendency to think of 
the mind as something essentially cerebral which is located 
in the head. 

‘Shining One’ — an inhabitant of the heavens of sensual 
bliss, which are immediately above the human realm. 

A cousin of the Buddha who tried to ettect a schism in the 
Saiigha and who has since become emblematic for all 
Buddhists who work knowingly or unknowingly to under- 
mine the religion trom within. 

Phenomenon; event; reality; the way things are in and of 
themselves; the basic principles which underlie their be- 
haviour. Also, principles of behaviour that human beings 
ought to follow so as to fit in with the right natural order 
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Dhamma(s) 

Dhãtu 


Dhutanga 


Dukkha(m) 


Euarh 

Kamma 


Khandha 


of things. The Truth. Dhamma is used also to reter to the 
teachings of the Buddha. 

In the plural, means: objects of mind, concepts, theories. 
Element; natural condition. Thus, the tour elements of 
earth (solidity), water (liquidity), tire (heat) and air (mo- 
tion). The six elements are: the above tour plus space and 
cognisance. 

Ascetic practices. It should be understood that their pur- 
pose in every case is to counteract specitic detilements 
(kilesa). So they are to be applied by each practitioner as 
and when he tinds need for them. They are: 1.) VVearing 
robes that are patched up and mended; 2.) VVearing only 
the three robes and no others; 3.) Getting ones tood by 
going on the alms round; 4.) Not omitting any house on 
the alms round; 5.) Eating tood only once a day, at one 
sitting; 6.) Eating only out of the alms bowl; 7.) Having 
eaten food to ones satistaction, one retuses any turther 
tood; 8.) Living in the torest; 9.) Living under a tree; 
10.) Living in the open — not at the toot of a tree, nor 
under a root; 11.) Living in a charnel ground; 12.) Being 
satistied with any bed or resting place that talls to ones lot; 
13.) The sitters practice, in other words, sitting, standing 
or walking, but never lying down. 

Suttering; pain; discontent; the unsatistactory nature of all 
phenomena. It is one of the universal characteristics of 
existence. 

Thus; in this way. This term is used in Thailand as a for- 
mal closing to a sermon. 

Intentional acts of body, speech and mind which result in 
becoming and birth. Also actions of body, speech or mind 
that have a content of good, bad or neutral which will 
bring back a corresponding result. 

Heap; group; aggregate; physical and mental components 
of the personality and of sensory experience in general. 
Normally it reters to the tive khandhas, namely rũpa, ưeda- 
nã, sannã, sankhãra, and uinnãna. 
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Kilesa(s) 


Magga 


Mahã 

Maịịhima 

Nibbãna 


Nirodha 

Pãli 

Pannã 

Phala 

Rũpa 


Defilement(s). These are what soil, stain or deíile the heart 
making it impure and dirty. The usual list includes greed, 
aversion and delusion in their various torms — passion, 
hypocrisy, arrogance, envy, conceit, vanity, pride, stingi- 
ness, worry, stubbornness, complacency, laziness, restless- 
ness, shamelessness, and all sorts of more subtle variations 
which tend toward the production of bad and unwhole- 
some States of mind. 

Path. Usually reterring to the eight told path leading to 
nìbbãna, that is: Right View, Right Attitude, RightSpeech, 
Right Activity, Right Livelihood, Right Ettort, Right Mind- 
tulness and Right Concentration. When it is used in the 
combination of magga, phala and nibbãna then it means the 
four ừanscendent paths — or rather, one path with tour lev- 
els of retinement. These are the path to Sừeam-entry ịsotã- 
panna), the path to Once-returning (sakadãgõmĩ) the path 
to Non-returning (anãgãmĩ) and the path to Arahant-ship. 
Great, superior. In Thailand, a degree in Pãli studies. 
Middle; appropriate; just right. 

Lít: ‘Extinguished’; liberation; the unbinding of the mind 
trom mental outflows (ãsaua) and the 10 tetters (sanụo- 
jana) which bind it to the round of rebirth. Since this term 
is used to reter also to the extinguishing of tire, it carries 
connotations of stilling, cooling and peace. (According to 
the physics taught at the time of the Buddha, a burning 
tire seizes or adheres to its tuel; when extinguished, it is 
un-bound). Nibbãna is the ultimate goal of Buddhist train- 
ing. 

Cessation, ending of dukkha' the tinal truth. 

The Canon of the Buddhist texts or the ancient language 
in which it is written. 

VVisdom, discernment; insight; common sense; ingenuity. 
Eruition; results. Specitically, the truition of any of the tour 
transcendent paths (see magga). 

Eorm (visible object); bodily torm; all material torm both 
gross and subtle. 
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Sabhaua 

-dhamma 

Sacca 

Sakadãgãmĩ 


Sakụa-putta 

Sallekha 

-dhamma 


Samãdhi 

Sammutì 

Sampaianna 

Sanditthiko 

Sangha 


Sankham 


Phenomenon; condition of nature; an event, property, or 
quality as experienced in and of itselí. 

True, real. Truth. 

Once-Returner: A person who has abandoned the tirst 
three of the tetters (sanụoiana) that bind the citkx to the 
cycle of rebirth and has weakened the tetters of sensual 
passion and malevolence, and who atter death is destined 
to be reborn in this world only once more. It is the sec- 
ond of the tour stages culminating in Arahant. 

Son of the Sãkụan. An epithet for Buddhist monks, the 
Buddha having been a native of the Sãkụan Republic. 
Topics of ettacement (ettacing kilesa) — having few wants, 
being content with what one has, seclusion, un-involve- 
ment in companionship, persistence, virtue, concenừation, 
wisdom, release, and the direct knowing and seeing of 
release. 

Calm, tranquillity, tirmness and stability. Absorbed con- 
centration which has many levels and kinds. 
convention; relative truth; supposition; anything conjured 
into being by the citta. Conventional reality. 
Self-awareness; presence of mind; clear comprehension. 
To be seen, that which is visible here and now. 

The community of the Buddha’s disciples. On the conven- 
tional level, this reters to the Buddhist monastic order. On 
the ideal level, it reters to those of the Buddha’s follow- 
ers, whether lay or ordained, who have attained at least 
the tirst of the tour transcendent paths (see magga) cul- 
minating in Arahantship. 

Pormation; condition. As a blanket term, this reters to all 
torces which torm or condition things in nature, and to the 
tormed or conditioned things which result (e.g., it is that 
which puts together the parts that make up anything). As 
the tourth khandha, it reters to thought and imagination 
in the mind. 
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Sannã One of the mental components of personality (khandha) 
which is associated with the tunction of memory, as 
for instance interpretation, recognition and association. 
Sannã both recognises the known and gives the meaning 
and signiticance which colours all of ones personal per- 
ceptions. 

Sanụoiana Petter. This reters to the ten tetters, that bind the citta to 
the cycle of rebirth (uatta) — self-identification views, un- 
certainty, grasping at precepts and practices; sensual pas- 
sion, malevolence; passion for torm, passion for tormless 
phenomena, conceit, restlessness, and unawareness 

Sati Mindtulness, recollection 

Sĩla Morality, moral behaviour, moral precepts. 

Satipatthãna The practice and method of developing mindtulness; usu- 
ally reterring to the tour toundations of mindtulness — 
body, teelings, mind, and phenomena, viewed in and of 
themselves as they occur. 

Sotãpanna Stream-Enterer: A person who has abandoned the tirst 
three of the tetters (sanụoịana) that bind the citta to the 
cycle of rebirth and has thus entered the ‘stream’ leading 
to Nibbãna. This is the tirst of the tour stages culminating 
in Arahantship. 

Tanhã Craving — the cause of dukkha — which takes three torms: 

craving for sensuality, for becoming, and for no becom- 
ing. 

Tapas The puriíying Tire’ of meditative practice. 

Tathãgata The “Thus gone”, a title the Buddha used to reter to him- 
selt. 

Ti-lakkhana The three characteristics of existence. This reters to the 
three things that are invariably tound to be natural to all 
phenomena. They are: impermanence (anicca), suttering 
(dukkha), and non-self (anattã). 

UgghatitannũOí swift understanding. Atter the Buddha attained Awak- 
ening and was considering whether or not to teach the 
Dhamma, he perceived that there were tour categories 
of beings: those of swift understanding, who would gain 
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Vassa 


Vatta 


Vedanã 

Vinaỵa 

Vinnãna 


Vipassana 


Awakening after a short explanation of the Dhamma, 
those who would gain Awakening only atter a lengthy 
explanation (uipacitannũ); those who would gain Awak- 
ening only atter being led through the practice (neụụa); 
and those who, instead of gaining Awakening, would at 
best gain only a verbal understanding of the Dhamma 
(padaparama). 

The rains period, three months, approximately July to 
October when the Bhikkhus are required to live settled in 
a single place and not wander treely about. 

Circular, a round. It usually reters to the cycle of death 
and rebirth: Both to the death and rebirth of living beings 
and to the death and rebirth of the kilesas in the citta. 
Peeling; the sensation of pleasure, pain, or neither pleas- 
ure nor pain. 

The Bhikkhu’s code of conduct and discipline and the 
books containing them. 

Cognisance; consciousness; the act of taking note of sense 
data, external and internal (thought, memory, ideas) as 
they occur. 

Insight, based on a clear and quiet mind and of such a 
type as is deep and ettective in curing the detilements. It 
is clear intuitive insight into physical and mental phenom- 
ena as they arise and disappear, seeing them as they are 
in terms of the three universal characteristics and the tour 
Noble Truths. 


If anything in this ữanslation is inaccurate or misleading, I ask íorgiveness of 
the author and reader for having unwittingly stood in their way. As for whatever 
may be accurate, I hope the reader will make the best use of it, translating it a 
few steps íurther, into the heart, so as to attain the ữuth to which it points. 

— The translator 
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List of Taỉks 


Each of the chapters in this book represents a spontaneous 
talk on Dhamma given by Venerable Acariya Mahã Boovva to 
his disciples on a specitic occasion. The date on vvhich each talk 
was given is listed belovv: 


1 .) 

2 .) 

3. ) 

4. ) 

5. ) 

6 . ) 

7. ) 

8 . ) 

9. ) 

10 . ) 
11 .) 
12 .) 
13.) 


From Ignorance to Emptiness 
The Tracks of the Ox 
The Path of Strength 
The Savor of the Dhamma 
The Middleness of the Middle Way 
The Simile of the Horse 
Principles in the Practice, 

Principles in the Heart 

The Four Frames of Reterence 
The Work of a Contemplative 
The Fangs of Ignorance 
The Outer Space of Mind 
To Be an Inner Millionaire 
Every Grain of Sand 


March 27, 1964 
July 6, 1982 (An excerpt) 
September 30, 1962 
December 13, 1981 
August 5, 1981* 
July 23, 1981* 

danuary 19, 1977 
August 25, 1962 
October 31, 1978 
July 16, 1982 (An excerpt) 
August 24, 1982 
September 10, 1962 
April 10, 1982 (An excerpt) 


* (Intormal remarks atter a talk) 
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